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Thy Tongue inagioeth Wickednef, and with Za, thou cntteſ in. 

a ſharp Razor, p 
Thou haſt loved Unrighteouſueſs more than Goodaeſh, EIN HR 

of Lies more than Righteouſneſs. | 
Thou haſt loved to ſpeak all Words that may do hurt, 0 thee falls 

Tongue! | 5 
| | 1 PALM 52. VER. 3, 4, . 
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. Mendicl, miniz, balatrones; hoc genus ot omne . 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tu E Gllowing Anſwer to Mr. Grattan' i: 
| Addreſs, was written in the latter end of 
the year 1797, and in January 1798 it was 
ſent to London for publication: by ſeveral 

| unforeſeen accidents the publication was im- 

peded, and the Author did not get back his 
Manuſcript till the beginning of May 1798. 
Since that time, and whilſt it was printing 
in this City, the Banditti, ſtiling themſelves 
United Iriſhmen, have broken out into open 
Rebellion throughout the province of Lein- 
ſter, and have committed the moſt barba- 
_ _ rous ravages. That Rebellion ſtill rages in 
the heart of the Country, and Murder 
and Robbery no longer conceal themſelves 
under the veil of night, but Talk forth 
hideous and formidable in the face of day. 
The Author thinks this advertiſement as to 
the time of writing the following ſheets ne- 

 ceflary for the explanation of ſome I 

contained in them; 
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4. Grattan. rejected with contempt the infruBion of bis 
con/lituents, the citizens of Dublin. Page 3 
1 ratd tythes as a prelude to his attempt to 
- ſubvert the Proteſtant * eftabliſhment in 

* Ireland, © 5 
n— clin t fr himſelf a Candidate to repreſent 
the City of Dublin in the preſent Parliament from 
a certainty of rejection. 10 

3 rj F reform, is à projet for the ſeparation 
| of Ireland from the Britiſh Empire. 12 
=; conduct in the regency buſineſs proves his deſign 
ts ſeparate Ireland from the Britiſh Empire. 15 
— = intrigues with the Romaniſts of Ireland to ect 
We” ee E * the Britiſh Empire. 
A 19 
— MEA Romijh — to efemble i in Dub- 
lin. 

—— *s defigns favou red and Supported by the republican 

: 3 faction in England. 27 
Characber and projects of the late Mr. Edmund Burke. 29 
Mr. Grattan's conduct during the ſhort Lieutenancy of Earl 
. Fitzwilliam. 3 3 
— eutrageout conduct on the recall of Earl Fitz= 
| william. 238 
w—; fats anſwer to the addreſs of the Romiſh aſem- 
14 bly at Francis-ftreet chapel. 3 
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Account of Mr. Theobald Walfe Tons. 


© ConmTENTSs 


ine c. en ite he denn Ti age of 


3 16 ll. Page 44 


i Remarks on Mr. e 22 of the Earl of _— 
48 


Ford. 

Remarks on Mr. Grattan 5 ee of the barbarou Ree 
- _miſh-maſſacre in 161. — 8 

Pau. of the Romiſb aſſembly at Francis: reer Chapel on 

| the gth of April 1794: 63 


69 
Ar. Tont's late of Ireland for the-uſe of the Frendh nk 


tion. 71 


| Ms Grattan s li ft of grievances, with remerls on it. 83 


vis in exaggerating the power. of Francs. 
ö and depreciating that of Great Britain, and in- 
troducing the ſeparation of America from Bri- 

tain into his addreſs. 


1 | | 97 | 
Dj 2 of the queſtion whether the poiper of Great Kg 


be diminiſhed by the ſeparation of America. 106 


Further Remarks on My. Grattan's Lare. * An 


5 rican Revolution in his addreſs. 108 
Raue, on the different ſituations and eiue eee, of Ame- 
„ SOIL n_$ 
The events of former rebellions in Ireland, recited for the pu. 
- +. Boſe of ſevering _— the Britiſb Em- 

0 A r 


A. Grattan's charge of corruption afainf the ſe Iriſh 
128 


government refuted. 


. Mr. Grattan s aſſiduity and ſucceſs i in carrying on x the trade 


of parliament. 7 


— — F — violently oppoſed the att of renunciation, which” 


alone could ſecure the independence of the Triſh, 
* * Iegifature, and his reaſens for fo dang. 139 
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8 violently oppoſed a parliamentary cenſure mg 


Nel publifhed in England purporting tobe d copy © 
pes: 7 a wn" OY 0 141 
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24s. Grattan's drginments in favour of Emancipation. P. 148 

Remi Titular Biſhops in Ireland have \qatblifhed ſeitigus 

-- kibels under the Title of Paſtoral Letters, 191 

Th ont letter Doctor Troy titular archbiſhop 77 Dub- 

lun, with remarks upon it. 171 

Further argument: f Mr: Grattan for Emancipation. 181 - 
Mr. Grattan groſily miſrepreſents the impediment to the Gatho - 

lic claim of emancipation. 190 

; The real impediment to the claim of emancipation. ' 192 

9 of temporal power adberes to, and is inſepara- 
W ICE with the Jarendy in ſpirituals. 
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Mr. 8 argument drawn from the imbecillity of the . 

e je as 4 wn Fr mor examined and re- 


88 
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201 
Sor: 5 br dratun from the flate of the province 
5 nada, examined and refuted. .. 203 
— 's 's aſſertion that the driſþ Rumaniſis have a natural 
Wr aAnd indefeaſuble right to @ full. participation of _ 
* the legiflative and executive capacities, examined | 
41 Aud refuted, Wy 5 


— ot draws from the contridutin of the 
=> ov Romanifts to the expenditure of the war, and 


$12. their ſervice in . forts, and ws examined 
| and refuted,  - 211 
3 of England and Ireland highly advantageous to loch. 
ut mare eſpecially to Ireland. © 219 


Remarks on a pamphlet, entitled, * Soine Obſervations on a 
e late Addreſs to the Citizens of Dublin.” 229 


| Remarks on Mr. Grattan's account of the creation of boroughs. 
3 
Mr. Grattan' 5 plan of ian, in 3 . _ 


expoſed, 
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The quien whether any 2 of N in repre- 
© fentation is neceſſary,” diſcuſſed. Page 276 
Objeftions againſt the prog ate ff beregh A 


conſidered. 
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The Reader b nn .eonredt the flowing Er, which in th 
122 hurry of printing had crept iato the work: 


Page J line 1, for is, read ud. 


S ee 


. — 26 line 27, after the ſtate, add was, 2 
29 line 3, for the, read that, 5 
;o line 11, for greater, read great, r 
: 259 line 25, for twelve members, read teny 
—— I45 line 11, for after, read almoſt, a 
1 — 142 line 19 for puppeſs, read puppets, 6 
L — 274line 1 for community, read pain, Os 
{1 <8 — lies Cie diſgracd, read diſgrace ; in ſame lia : 
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Ar we cloſe of your parliamentary exiſtence; 
the diſſolution of the late parliament of Ireland, 
you have thought fit to publiſh à letter, nddrefſed | 
to your fellow citizens of Dublin, ſtuffed with 
invectives which I have heard you utter in the 
Houſe” of Commons at the commencement of 
three ſeſſions of that parliament ; and prophetick 
denunciations of impending deſtruction againſt 
all your political adverſaries, that is, every Pro- 
teſtant gentleman, of ſenſe, honor, and*ſpirit, in _ 
the kingdom, and every true friend of the con- 
ſtitution in church and ſtate. This conſtitution 
too you have endeavoured to vilify and traduce 
with peculiar acrimony and malignity, and have 
exerted all the talent you poſſeſs to irritate and 
inflame the lower order of the people to reſiſtance 
againſt lawful authority, and excite them to maſ- 
ſacre and rebellion ; thus, in your laſt agonics of 
NOS ambition; imitating the i impious and 
| B expiring 
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expiring tyrant in the cataſtrophe of a tragedy, 
whom the poet generally paints as expending his 
laſt breath in blaſphemy, curſes, and execrations. 


As you have addreſſed chis letter to your fel - 


low citizens of Dublin, and as ſeveral poſitions in 


it might gain ſome credit, (at leaſt in Great Bri- 
tain, where it has been publiſhed, and induſtri- 
ouſly circulated) from the audacity of the publi- 
cation, people ignorant of the facts generally 
thinking that no man of any character would 
venture to vouch the truth of poſitions under his 
ſignature, if they were utterly groundleſs; and 
as I have the honor of being à freeman and a 
freeholder of the City of Dublin, and therefore 
one of thoſe whom you have addreſſed, I have 
taken up my pen to anſwer your letter, to detect 
your falſehoods, to expoſe your miſtatements, to 

pluck off your maſk of patriotiſm and public ſpi- 
rit, and unveil to the world your ns m 


e in all their natural a, 


; As i in your - ion you dan ended all hs 
cency, and indulged, what appears from your con- 
ſtant practice a natural propenſity, in all kinds of 
the moſt ſavage abuſe of every thing which muſt - 


be held reverend and reſpectable in a ſtate whilſt 


it has exiſtence, and have even out. pained Paine: 
it is impoſſible, in anſwering it, ſtrictly to adhere 


to all the rules of politeneſs, to which every de- 


cent writer is entitled from his antagoniſt. No 


man 


4853 

man wreltles with a ſweep · chimney without ſoil 
from his ſoot; however, I ſhall endeavour to keep 
myſelf as uncontaminated as poſſible in the con- 
teſt, though my adverſary be armed, as Doctor 
Bently is repreſented to be in the Battle of the 
Books, that is, wielding with one hand a 1. 
ve e eee, e | Pry 


vou en your letter by dating, 6h That you 
© have found the citizens of Dublin gracious 
“ maſters, and they have found in you an un- 
„ profitable ſervant; but that ſo long as the pre- 
“ ſent repreſentation in the Common's Houſe 
68 continues, ſo long muſt you reſpectfully decline 

5 iciting mmm in that aſ- 
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The firſt part of this ; — that the citi- 
zens of Dublin have found in you an unprofit- 
able ſervant, is very true; but it does not expreſs 
the whole truth, for they have found you not 
only an unprofitable, but an ungrateful, diſreſ- 
2 1m miſchievous ge CE 0 
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_ hamentary ability (conſiderably greater than you 
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deſerved) by retailing in the Houſe of Commons contempt 


Molyneaux's State of Ireland, and Swift's Drapiers 


real character, returned you as one of their repre- i th 


letters, the citizens of Dublin, ignorant of your of of his con- 


ee in the laſt parliament, without expence zens of 
. $i 


£2 


to von- „What retum have you made them? As 
ſoon as you had diſcloſed your dangerous project 
of ſubverting the religious eſtabliſhment of the 
country, and ſubſtituting popery in its ſtead, un- 
der the pretence of granting equality of civil 
privileges to all deſcriptions of his Majeſty's ſub- 
jects (the very maſk aſſumed by King james the 
ſecond, when engaged in the execution of a ſimilar 
project), but really with the view of ſmoothing 
your way to the fubverſion of the civil conſtitu- 
tion of the country, (which was alſo the deſign of 
King James); the corporation of the City of 
Dublin, alarmed at fuch conduct in their repre- 
ſentative, aſſembled and drew up an addreſs to 
you, containing inſtructions for your conduct in 
parliament relative to the claims of the Romaniſts, 
as contained in an acrimonious libel on the Pro- 
teſtants of this kingdom in the form of a petition, 
drawn up by a Romiſh convention; and they di- 
rected you, their repreſentative, to oppoſe in par- 
lament any further extenſion of civil privileges 
to the Iriſh Romaniſts, as ſubverſive of the con- 
ſtitution, they being already in poſſeſſion of every 
privilege neceſſary to ſecure their liberties a 
* ih Ln —_— lives * — 


When this addreſs was ee to you, how 
rejected the inſtructions of your conſtituents with 
- degree of arrogance and contempt, perhaps, 
_ peculiar to you; and while that parliament con- 
tinued, your efforts to ſubvert the conſtitution in | 
4 8 * 
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church and ſtate, both in and out of parliament, 
were violent and unremitting : you aſſembled 
Romiſh conventions and committees; you ſup- 
ported on every occaſion in parliament the Ro- 
miſh demands of ſubverſion of the Proteſtant ei- 
tabliſhment'; you reprobated all the laws made in 
this kingdom for the ſecurity of the ſtate againſt 
the plots, machinations, and rebellions of the Ro. 
maniſts fince the ſecond year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; as the moſt effectual way of rooting 
out the Proteſtant religion in this kingdom. 


Tou had before this commenced your attack up- Mr. Grat- 
on it by a declamation in parliament againſt tithes, tan repro- 
che ſcanty maintenance of the Proteſtant parochial . 
clergy it is well known, that the parochial clergy in dee to 
this kingdom do not receive one fifth part of the e 
tithes to which they are juſtly entitled, and that ſubvert 
they: cannot obtain that fifth without great dith- _ Pn 
culty : Vet to deprive them even of this pittance, Church 
and thereby to reduce them to abſolute beggary, _ _ 
you pronounced a philippick in the Houſe of Com- Ireland. 
mons againſt them, in which you vomited forth 

all the falſehoods and calumnies which you could 

collect from every libel againſt tithes ſince the 
publication of the pretended Hiſtory of Tithes by 
Selden; which, as well as its offspring the (warm 

of falſe and malicious publications againſt tithes 

by all the hives of political waſps and hornets, 

the diſſenters of various denominations, - after- 


| (0-7) 

wards printed, have been long fince fully and ably 
refuted and expoſed by Montague, Tyldefley, 
Leſlie, Comber, and many other learned writers. 
The materials of this pretended hiſtory, particu - 

larly that part of it which relates to Jewiſh anti- 
quities, Selden himſelf chiefly ſtole from Joſeph 
Scaliger, as he did the materials of many others 
of his writings, though his literary vanity pre- 
vented him from acknowledging his plagiariſm, 

and though he lived to repent and be aſhamed of 
his e —_— 


This Pandora's box you farther enriched with 
all the ſcandalous ſtories reſpecting the Iriſh Pro- 
_ teſtant clergy, no matter whether true or falſe, 
which you could poſſibly collect, or which could 
be collected for you by a Romiſh fryar, the com- 
panion of your Attick evenings, who had himſelf 
— publiſhed a virulent pamphlet againſt the payment 

of tithes to the Proteſtant clergy of Ireland, re- 
markable only for its petulance, 1 vul. 
garity and falſehood. 


This ſpeech has been printed with your name 
prefixed to it, and you have not diſowned the 
publication: I did not indeed hear you pronounce 
it; but I have read it. The fryar's performance 
is Ute cchar inferior to the ſpeech in point of 
ſtile, but teres Hier ter in falſehood ne ma. 


pany 


Your 


ov, 


Your proceedings in this point x were exactly ſi · 
"nails to thoſe of the French jacobins, who com- 


menced their career for the general ſubverſion of 
all orders of the ſtate, by the abolition of tithes, 
and the ſlaughter and extermination of their el. 
unn clergy.. 


| Thus diametrically oppoſite to the inſtructions 
of your conſtituents, the Proteſtant citizens of 
Dublin, (for Romaniſts, at the time when you 
were elected repreſentative for the City of Dub- 
lin, were excluded from the elective franchiſe) 
your conduct in parliament has been, and is di- 
ametrically oppolite to your own often-repeated 
doctrine, © That repreſentatives in parliament 
e are bound in duty to purſue the inſtructions of 
their conſtituents; and that in acting otherwiſe 
they betray their delegated truſt,” To put 
this your unfaithful conduct i in ſo clear a point 
of view as to preclude you and your pitiful fac- 
tion from any - defence, I ſhall ſtate one or two 


_ other facts ſo notorious that they cannot be 
denied. 


The corporation of the city of Dublin, lord 
mayor, aldermen, and common council, met in 
a poſt aſſembly in September, 1792, and without 
one diſſentient voice agreed on a letter which they 
cauſed to be ſent to all magiſtrates, corporations, 
and members of both houſes of parliament ju Ire- 
land. This letter, ir in a E clear, conciſe, and 


nervous 
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4 
nervous manner, expreſſed the decided diſappro- 
bation of this the firſt corporation in the king- 
dom, of the claims of the Iriſh Romaniſts to any 
other privileges and advantages than thoſe which 
they. then enjoyed. It ſtated, that the Iriſh Ro- 
maniſts ought to be contented with-what they 
then enjoyed; that is, The moſt perfect tole- 
< ration of their religion, the fulleſt ſecurity of 
< their property, and the moſt compleat perſonal 
< liberty ;” and that they ought not then, nor 
at any other time, to attempt any interference in 
the government of the kingdom, as ſuch interfe- 
rence would be incompatible with the Proteftant 
aſcendancy, (a term coĩned by you at a former pe- 
riod, when you declared your determination to 
ſupport it); and then the letter defined the 71 | 
ciſe-meaning of the words AA Er 
the following terms: nods ina 


A Proteſtant King 8 of Ireland; 3 
A Proteſtant Parliament; 5 


A Proteſtant Hierarchy; 5 val; 
| Proteſtant Electors and Government; 
The Benches of juſtice, 


The Army, and the Revenue, through all their 
branches and details, Proteſtant ; N 

And this ſyſtem ſupported by a connexion, with 
the Proteſtaat Realm of Great Britain. 


In this definition, the corporation of Base 


adhered ſcrupulouſly to the laws of the land, 
which 


699 | 
which laws reſtricted the enjoyment of all the, 
enumerated offices and privileges to Proteſtants 
only. 4 > ARK * D TRED. 7 
At the very commencement of the ſeſſion of 
parliament which followed the publication of this 
decifive declaration of your conſtituents againſt 
the claims of the Romaniſts, you not only fup- 
ported their claims in the Houſe of Commons 
with the utmoſt vehemence; but you treated 
your conſtituents with great contumely and diſ- 
dain; you even attempted ridicule on the occa- 
ſion, invitd Minervd / ridicule is not your ta- 
lent; when you could not argue againſt the letter 
of the corporation, you ſtrove to be witty upon 
it; and with that view you purloined a wretched 
witticiſm from a paſtoral letter of the Iriſh Apoſtle 
of popery, the late Mr. Edmund Burke. . You 
eſſayed a laugh; you could not excite even a ſmile 
in the audience; but your conſtituents were juſtly 


enraged. at this glaring breach of the truſt they - 


had committed to you, and this publick defiance 
of their inſtructions on a point in which their 
deareſt intereſts, the ſecurity of their lives and 
Property, ' were concerned. 


After this faithful detail of your conduct in par- 
liament as one of the repreſentatives of the City 
of Dublin, is it poſſible for imagination to con- 
ceive any impudence ſo conſummate as yours in 
thy very exordium of = addreſs? You admit 
| Ro 


the citizens of Dublin to have been your maſ- 
ters while you remained one of their repreſenta- 
tives, and gracious maſters, and yourſelf to have 
been their ſervant ; and yet your conduct in par- 
Hament was one continued ſeries of active and de- 
termined hoſtility againſt them and their deareſt 
intereſts; ſlighting, ridiculing, and reprobating 
their inſtructions, and exerting on all occaſions 
the moſt indefatigable induſtry to find out ways 
and means to break and defeat the truſt they had 
repoſed in you: yet theſe are the very perſons 
whom you preſume to addreſs in the ſtile of an 
humble ſervant, who had uſed his beſt endeavours 
to execute with are the . in * 1 | 
had mage him! 


# 
Met 
4 

Ny: 


Mr. Grat- As to the pos moot of the exordium, of your 
tan declin- 


ed to offer letter, in which, with the affectation of modeſty, 


himſelf a ſuggeſted only by the extremity of aſſurance and 
mapa deceit, you beg leave to decline the honor of ſoli- 


ſent the citing at the hands of your fellow citizens of 
. in Dublin a ſeat in parliament ſo long as the preſent 
thepreſent ſtate of repreſentation in the Commons Houſe 
wiv om continues, you certainly never wrote it (ſhame- 
a certainty leſs as you are) with a view to its gaining credit 
of rejecti. in the City of Dublin; you muſt have written it 
on. 
for circulation in England. Here we know you 
too well; we may cry out to you, pete peregri- 
num you. declined ſoliciting a ſeat in parliament 
for the City of Dublin, becauſe you well knew, 
n. every perſon in Dublin knew; that ſuch 


ſolicitation 
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ſolicitation would not ſucceed; and not on ac- 
count of the preſent ſtate of the repreſentation in 
the Commons Houſe. You know, and we all 
know, that the Romaniſts have not yet had time, 
by the operation of the act of parliament made in 
their favour in 1792, to become freemen of the 
City of Dublin, and that all the freemen are yet 
Proteſtants. Vou found, on inſpection into the 


reegiſter, that ſixty- eight Roman Catholicks only 


had been regiſtered as freeholders in the County 
of the City of Dublin; and that therefore the 
Romaniſts could give you but a very feeble ſup- 
port in an election for the City of Dublin: Lou 
knew at the ſame time; as we all know, that the 


whole Proteſtant body of freemen and freehold- 


ers, incenſed at your infidelity and arrogance, 
would have voted for any man in the community 
rather than for you. 


When I ſay the whole Proteſtant body, I da 
not mean all the freemen and freeholders who 
paſs under the general deſcription of Proteſtants, 
and uſurp that title when it ſerves their intereſt; 
J know there are ſeveral perſons, and ſome of 
them freemen and freeholders, but who, (praiſe 
be to God !) are few in number, that are Atheiſts, 
Deiſts, Jacobins, Republicans, and United Iriſh. | 
men. Such of this tribe, I admit, as are free- 
men and freeholders, would have voted for you, 
Favet cognatis maculis, ſimilis Tera; but their whole ; 
Were is inügniſ cant; and * with the Ro- 
mailt 
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maniſt freeholders, they would not have amount- 
ed to one-twentieth part of the electors of the 
Certainty of defeat then, it is notorious, pre- 
vented you from ſtanding as a candidate for the 
repreſentation of the City of Dublin in the preſent 
parliament ; and the conſequence you aſſume, and 


which your Jacobin maſters in England, for whom 


you are acting the honourable part of maſter fire- 
worker in Ireland, endeavour to confer on you, 
by infinuating that you might have been elected 
repreſentative in the Iriſh commons for the City 


of Dublin, if you would have done the city the 


honour to offer yourſelf a candidate for it, is 
founded in fraud and deception ; the baſeleſs viſi- 
on flies the light of truth, as —— vaniſh at yas 
| dawn oe day. : | 1 110 


Mr. Grat- 


_ 8 # yank Houſe of Commons had determined you not 76 


” form, is e ſolicit (I preſume you mean not 10 accept of a ſeat , 


project for in that houſe, and if all honeſt men who wiſh to 
the ſepara- 


tion of 
Ireland decline to accept of ſeats in that houſe, and if it 


3 be neceſſary for the preſervation of liberty, and 


Empire. the ſalvation of the country, as you maintain, that 


a reform ſhould be made in the ſtate of the repre: 
ſentation in the Houſe of Commons, prays = 
N what means is that de to be eee 


* 1 3 


| According 


4 
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If the preſent ſtate of the repreſentation in the 


ſerve their country ſhould, as you inſinuate, alſo 


/ 


1555 ( 213 ) | 
According to the law of Ireland, as well as Eng- 
land for ages paſt, the ſole right of enacting new 
laws, and altering thoſe already eſtabliſnied, is 
veſted in the king, lords, and commons; no new 
law, nor alteration of the preſent laws, can be 
conſtitutionally effected, but by the joint conſent 
of the king, lords and commons; and if all thoſe 
perſons who wiſh for an alteration in the ſtate of 
the repreſentation of the commons now by law 
_ eſtabliſhed, whom alone you allow to be patriots 
deſirous of the ſalvation of their country, ſhall 
abdicate the Houſe of Commons, and leave it to 
be filled only by corrupt men, who live by their 
Aipendinry talents, exerciſed in what you ſtile the 
trade of parliament, who have always reſiſted your 
ſchemes of reform, and whoſe intereſt it is (by 
which alone they are guided, ) to reſiſt all reform 
in the repreſentation, as you deſcribe them ; it is 
plain a Houſe of Commons ſo compoſed will ne- 
ver vote for the reform you deſire; nor, as you 
ſtate it, for any reform in the preſent repreſenta- 
tion of the commons; and that therefore no re- 
form can be effected by the conſtitutional power 
of the ate as eſtabliſhed for ages. 


I bere is then no method left, according to 

you, to effect this reform, but the ſubverſion of 
the . preſent conſtitution by rebellion, civil. war, 
maſſacre, and ſanguinary revolution, and that by 
the only means of carrying ſo deſtructive a plan 
into execution, the introduction of a French army 


0 


of Jacobin aſſaſſins, to aſſiſt their fellow aſſaſſins 
here, the United Iriſſimen, in ſhaking off the in- 
fluence of a Britiſh Cabinet, ſtiled by you a fo- 
reign cabinet, and rendering this country a field 
of battle for the Engliſh and French nations; 
and, if poſſible, tearing it for ever from its ſiſter 
iſland; that ſuch is, and for ſome time paſt has 
been, your real ſcheme, it is eaſy to prove by a 
fimple recital of ſome of . + 0940089 Manceuvres 
in 10 ee es SEE DEAR s 
- Paſſing over your cole welehe invettives 
fince your firſt entrance into the Houſe of Com- 
mons, againſt Great Britain, and its conduct re- 
ſpecting Ireland ; your ' perpetual agitation of 
every circumſtance which could, even in the re- 
moteſt degree, create jealouſy between the two 
countries, with the moſt acrimonious exaggera- 
tion; your reiterated harangues, tending to ſhew 
that the intereſts of the two nations are incompa- 
tible, except upon ſuch terms as you well know 
Great Britain, conſiſtent with her own ſafety, or 
even exiſtence as an independent nation in the 
preſent ſtate of Europe, could never accede to, in 
which you have always uſed every kind of decep- 
tion and falſe colouring, that the furious zeal of 
a deſperate projector and a thorough contempt 
of candour could furniſh; I ſhall introduce the 
proofs of your' project of ſeparating the two 
e 2 8 your conduct in the 9 buſ- 
| nels. * 


Ireland, 


CH) 


Ireland, after its conqueſt by the Engliſh, was The con- 


à lordſhip, and a feudal appendage to the crown 


of England; and the kings of England, before is kth 
the reign of Henry the eighth, were tiled lords, !*gency 

and not kings of Ireland; and the iſland was proves his 
ſtiled the land, not the kingdom of Ireland. Rn to 


That monarch created it a kingdom, and tiled 


himſelf king, and not lord, of Ireland; but, to from the 


prevent any idea being entertained, that Ireland 
from its new ſtile of a kingdom, was therefore a 
a dominion ſeparated from the crown of Eng- 
land, and that the feudal annexation of it to, and 
dependance upon, the imperial crown of England 
was thereby in any manner diſſolved, impaired, 
or weakened, it was declared, by ſeveral ſtatutes 
paſſed in the parliament of Ireland in the reign 
of that prince, and in almoſt every reign ſince, 
to the reign of queen Anne, that the kingdom of 
Ireland is inſeparably annexed, united, and belong- 
ing to, and dependant upon, the imperial crown of 
England; and that whoever is king of England is 
thereby, ipſo facto, king of Ireland, as may be ſeen 
by our ſtatute book. This is declared to be the 
known eſtabliſhed law of the land, in a very par- 
ticular manner, by the Iriſh act of recognition of 
king William and queen Mary, in the fourth 
year of their reign, and by the act paſſed in the 
ſeventh year of the ſame reign, declaring the pre- 
tended Romiſh parliament aſſembled in Dublin 

by king James the ſecond, after his abdication 

og ATURE VEINS a6) 20S G4 hm 


Empire. 


. 
TH 


dangerous experiment on ſophiſtical arguments, 
deduced from the independence of the Iriſh legi- 


(6) w_ 


In England, an unlayful aſſembly; and none of 
| thals 158 *. have ever een ed. HORN 


Such — — the * eſtabliſhed law of Iro- 
land, what was your conduct when from the 
ſudden indiſpoſition of our moſt gracious mo- 
narch, it was thought neceſſary that a regent, 


that is a perſon to exerciſe the kingly office dur- 
ing the continuance of that publick calamity, or 


a king pro tempore, ſhould be appointed ? . The le- 
giſlatures of the two countries being indepen- 
dent of each other, except in all caſes which re- 
ſpeed ſuch their union, as before ſtated; and 


the two nations having no legal tye to bind them 


together, except a king common to both, which 
king, by the known law of Ireland, was always 
to be the perſon who wore the imperial crown of 
England; and a regent, once eſtabliſhed, being 
(as to power and adminiſtration) to all intents 
and purpoſes a king, and in poſſeſſion of the 
crown, you immediately ſuggeſted in the Com- 


mons of Ireland, the expediency of the parlia- 


ment of Ireland proceeding to the nomination 
of a regent for Ireland, without waiting for the 
determination of the parliament of Great Britain 
in that particular, and you ſupported the pro- 


priety of ſuch a meaſure with the utmoſt zeal, 


grounding the expediency of reſorting to this 


flature on that of Great Britain ; arguing againſt | 
the 


179) 


the known eſtabliſhed common law of Ireland, 
declared and recognized by ſo many Iriſh ſtatutes ; 
and aſſerting an unconſtitutional power to be 
lodged in the Iriſh lords and commons, of abro- 
gating by their reſolutions the known law thus 
declared and recognized by ſtatutes; and per- 
ſuading them, that they had a right, by their 
votes, to nominate à regent, that is a King pro 
tempore, for Ireland, notwithſtanding the unre- 


pealed Iriſh law, that whoever was king or regent 


of England, was ip/o facto king or regent of Ire. 
land: and you and your party on that occaſion | 
preyailed on a majority of the Iriſh lords and 
commons, led aſtray by your ſophiſtry, and not 
aware of the miſchief of the precedent they were 
about to eſtabliſh, to nominate and elect a regent | 
for Ireland, before any regent of the Britiſh Em- 
pire was nominated in England; thus preſenting 
to the Britiſh, parliament the mortifying and dan- 
gerous alternative, of nominating the pretended 
regent of the Iriſh crown, regent of the imperial 
crown of Great Britain; (and thereby, i in fact ſur- 
rendering to the Iriſh houſes of parliament & the 
right of nominating a regent. of England): or, of 
compelling obedience in Ireland to the perſon to 
be nominated regent by. the parliament of Bri- 
tain, by a Britiſh army and a civil war, 28 Eng- 
land was under the neceſſity of doing, to quell 
the uſurpation of James the ſecond i in Ireland, af. 
ter he had abdicated the crown of England; thus 
VAR: den, as. far as in vou lay, t the only 

3 bond 


Wy | 


bond which bound oh two countries together, 
and laying deep the foundation of future conten- 
tion, ſlaughter, and civil war; for thoſe who 
have aſſumed the right of nominating a regent, 
will, on filure of iſſue in the royal line, and on 
other contingencies, aſſume the right of nominat- 
ing a king, or of changing the monarchical go. 

vernment into a republican ; and a difference of 
opinion on ſuch great imperial queſtions between 
the two nations will be the certain parent of civil 
war, and perhaps of mutual deſtruction. In vain 
will you plead in excuſe or extenuation, that the 
per ſon nominated regent in Ireland was the heir 

apparent of the crown, and the perſon who, it 
was highly probable, or even certain, would be 
| elected regent in England; the notorious viola- 
tion of the law of the Tand, and the precedent 

authorizing, and as it, were Inviting, ſeparation 

of the two countries, your. own exultation on the 
ſucceſs of the meaſure, and your repeated tri- 

umphant expreſſi ons of delight, on your having 
eſtabliſhed ſuch a precedent ;, all demonſtrate that 
your favourite project is ſeparation, and that you 
would have preferred ! the nomination of any other 
perſon to the office of regent, rather than the heit 
apparent; had you not been convinced, that fuch 
Was the loyalty and attachment of the parliament 
of Ireland to the preſent royal family, that the 
very mention of any perſon, as proper to fill the 
«office of regent, other than the illuſtrious prince 
who was nominated ont that occafion, would have 
? OP 


00 


inftactly blaſted your whole delga; and that 
great perſonage, when in the fulnefs of time he 
may come to mount the throne of his anceſtors, 

will find 'but little cauſe to be obliged to you for 
| your conduct i in the affair of the regency. 

I any ada Ftin be critertaied of your ORs Mr. Grat · 
to ſeparate” the two countries, to which all your ta 8 
proceedings tend, though you ſometimes think it with the 
neceſſary to five it, the rage of diſappointed 4 — 
ambition and avarice With "which you were inflam- to effect a 
ed on the recall of Fal Fitzwilliam from the go- Faranon, 
vernment of” this country, put you fo much off from the 
your guard, that you almoſt threw away the ao 
maſt; it extorted from you unequivocal proofs 8 
of your dangerous intentions?” It is here neceſ- 


fary to ſtäte briefly” your e with the Ro- 
tmanifts of Ireland. 18 1 5 Oo 5 


- 8407, een nec en 1 
Tlis body, about two Wives of the EI ESR 
or this iſland (and not three fourths, as you con- 
ſtantly ſtate When you intend to magnify the 
-prowels of your men in buckram) is compoſed of 
two claſſes of men, the deſcendants of the old na- 
tive Iriſh, and thoſe of the ancient Engliſh colony 
fettled in Ireland before the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. Theſe two claſſes were inveterate ene- 
mies to each ther until the year 1641, the era of 
the barbirous Rothiſh” maſſacre,” when the civil 
Aiffeniions in England encouraged 4 rebellion in 
kreland, and cauſed an union of theſe two claſſes; 
* C2 the 


209 


the old Engliſh coloniſts taking up arms with the 
view of re-eſtabliſhing and maintaining the Ro- 


iſh 1 religion in Ireland; the native Iriſh profeſ- 
ſing the ſame view, but really taking arms with 


the deſign of ſeparating the two nations. This 
union between the two claſſes has ever ſince con- 


tinued, and has ſo blended them together, that 
they may now be ſaid to be almoſt, one people; 

fave that in the deſcendants of the old Engliſh co- 
loniſts may be obſerved ſomething more of civi- 

_ lization, and in the deſcendants of the old native 

- Iriſh, where they are yet unmixed with Engliſh 

I blood, evident, remains of their ancient ferocity 

1160 and barbariſm. At the time of the firſt deſcent 
nign®” of the Engliſh i in Ireland in the reign of Henry 


the ſecond, the country was in a favage. ſtate; n the 


natives lived, i in clans under electiye chiefs, in the 
ſame manner as do the native Indians in America. 
There were no towns nor buildings ! in the coun- 


try, except at the mouths, of rivers, here the 
Danes and other northern nations had built ſmall 
| towns or factories, for the purpoſe of coſſecting 
ſuch commodities for exportation as countries, 


howeyer barbarous, are, known to furniſh: The 
Engliſh coloniſts poſſeſſed themſelves of, and ſet- 


tled in, ſome part of the nation oppoſite to Bri- 


ib and a conſtant predatory and deſultory war 


„% 2. 


natives for ſome centuries, until the acceſſion of 
-Queen Elizabeth. In her reign the Spaniſh mo- 
. „ hen the ae Potentate in Europe, 


«1: £3 ; deligning 


** 


_ nn AM „ 


1 
deſigning to ſubject England, caſt his eyes on Ire- 
land as that part of the Britiſh dominion which it 
would be eaſieſt to ſubjugate; as an acquiſition the 
poſſeſſion of which would facilitate, or rather en- 


ure his ſucceſs againſt Great Britain; and with 


this view he furniſhed the native Iriſh with arms, 
ammunition, and officers ; ſent an army twice to 
their aſſiſtance, and rendered them ſo formidable, 
that the queen found it neceſſary to ſend great 
bodies of Engliſh troops from time to time to this 


country, and at length a great and formidable 


army (for that age), conſiſting of twenty-two 
thouſand men, and commanded by her moſt fa- 
voured general. She at length compleated the 
reduction of this iſland, but died before ſhe could 

reap the fruit of her conqueſt. Her ſucceſſor, 
King James the firſt, ſent numerous colonies of 
induſtrious Engliſh and Scotch into this king- 
dom, received the native Iriſh into the maſs of 
his ſubjects, extended the Engliſh laws and civili- 


_ zation over the whole nation, and encouraged 1 in- 


duſtry, manufactures, and population; yet the 
natives, wedded to their barbarous cuſtoms, ab- 
horred their conquerors, and in two ſubſequent 
rebellions, one in the reign of Charles the firſt, 
the other in that of King William and Queen 
Mary, endeavoured to fever this nation from Bri- 


_ tain; and the maſs of Iriſh Romaniſts at this day, 


particularly that part of it which is compoſed of 
the native Iriſh (infinitely the moſt numerous) ſo 
W the Engliſh nation, that it may be aſſerted 

with 
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( a2 ) 
with great probability, they continue Romanifts 


more from hatred to the Engliſh, who are Pro- 


teſlants, than from any conviction of the truth 
of the Roman Catholic doctrines, as diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe of the Proteſtants; for they are in ge- 
neral the loweſt order of the people of this coun- 
try, and very ignorant. One thing is certain, 
that they account every Proteſtant in the coun- 
try, even though deſcended from their own ſepts, 


an Engliſhman; and that they have but one word 


in their language to ſignify e ww Pro- 
ſans; to wit, cet 5 | 


When al fir a your project of 10 
parating the two countries, namely in the time of 


the American war, you found, that the perſons 
who profeſſed themſelves friendly to ſuch a pro- 
ject, that is, the herd of republicans, conſiſting 


chiefly of atheiſts, deiſts and diſciples of Voltaire, 


Rouſſeau, Price, and Prieſtley, were in number, 
conſequencey and property, ſo infignificant, that 
you could never carry it into execution with fo 
inadequate a power as they could furniſh, The 
whole real Proteſtant body of the inhabitants of 
Ireland, by which I mean all fincere chriſtians of 
that perſuaſion, whether of the eſtabliſhed church, 
(the moſt numerous claſs) or diſſenters, you well 
knew, would reprobate ſuch a meaſure the mo- 
ment you ſhould venture to diſcloſe it to them, 
and with the greateſt alacrity riſque their lives 
and fortunes in reſiſting the execution of it. You 
"yay knew 
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knew the hatred which the Iriſh: Romaniſts en- 
tertained of the Britiſh name and nation; you 
knew their attachment to the Stuart race was ex- 
tinguiſhed with that race, and that even that at- 
tachment originated with, and was continued by, 
the hope, that the intereſt of the houſe of Stuart 
with the French court would obtain ſuccours for 
the Iriſh Romaniſts, to enable them to break off 
their connexion with Great Britain, and to create 
a king of their own, or an independent republic; 
and it was perfectly indifferent to them whether 
the goverament in Ireland-was monarchical or 
republican, fo that it had no connection with the 
Britiſh government, You. therefore looked to 
the Iriſh Romaniſts, as the moſt powerful auxili- 
aries that you could obtain for the execution of 
your project, from their numbers and inveteracy 
againſt England. They were poor, it is true; 
they had not in their poſſeſſion one-fiftieth part 
of the real, nor one-twentieth part of the perſo- 
nal property of the nation; but they laid claim 
to almoſt the whole landed property, of which 
they thought their anceſtors were unjuſtly deſ- 

poiled by the Engliſh coloniſts ; and theſe claims, 
together with their poverty and ſavage antipathy 
to the Proteſtants of the country (all of whom, as 
I have already obſerved, they reputed Engliſh» 
men), you thought would excite them to rapine 
and laughter, and their numbers would enſure 
ſucceſs. Your ambition and avarice preſented to 


your imagination the elevated and lucrative fitu- 
| ation 


* 


Mr. Grat. 
tan cauſes 
a Romiſh 
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ation of preſident of the congreſs of the Iriſh re- 
public as attainable by you: with theſe views you 


determined to court the Iriſh Romaniſts; and to 
convince them of your attachment to them, and 
your hoſtility to the Proteſtants, you commenced 
your operations by. an attack on the parochial 


clergy of the eſtabliſhed _— and on tithes 
| _ uy ſubſiſtence. 


perſuaſion of ancient famihes and eſtates are very 


Conventi- few; the nobility of that deſcription not exceed- 


on to aſ- 
ſemble in 


Dublin. 


* a - 
* 7 q 


ing four or five, and the gentlemen of any conſe- 


quenee not exceeding twenty. Theſe were gene- 


rally men of honor, and averſe from any ſchemes 


of democratical republics. You knew, therefore, 


that your application to them would be fruitleſs ; 
but there were men of other deſcriptions among 


the Romaniſts, well ſuited to your purpoſe : theſe 


were men of very low and mean parentage, who, 
by great attention to trade and commerce, had 
amaſſed conſiderable fortunes, and from the na- 


ture of their reſpective trades and employments, 


had great and extenſive connections among the 
loweſt order of their perſuaſion, particularly in 
cities and trading towns. To ſuch men you ap- 


plied yourſelf, diſcloſed your ſcheme, and the 
means you intended, with their co-operation, to 


purſue for the execution of it. Vou gave them 


your inſtructions for the different parts they were 
to act in the buſineſs, and you found them very 


apt 


The Iriſh nobility wit gentry of the Romiſh 


„„ 85 
apt ſcholars. "Theſe are the perſons whom you 
ſtile in your letter that part of the great wy of a 
imo Ou wy 6 wrt and er f 


4 11 FRO 450 in execution of theſe i in- 


ſtructions, 2 Romiſh merchant in Dublin, who 


had very ſhortly before emerged from the loweſt 
order of ſociety into mercantile opulence and con- 
ſequence, and who had been for a conſiderable 
time your private agent for managing your in- 
trigues with the Romaniſts, iſſued out formal 
writs for the election of a Romiſh convention to 


aſſemble in Dublin at a certain time limited in 


the writs. The French revolution having ſhortly 
before blazed forth, and a national aſſembly hav- 
ing been elected in that ill-fated country, theſe 
writs directed that the elections throughout Ire- 
land ſhould be carried on in the ſame manner, 
and on the ſame plan, which had been adopted 
in France for the election of their national aſſem- 
bly. So well were the Iriſh Romaniſts prepared 


previous to this election, that theſe writs were 
executed throughout the whole nation; a Romiſh 


convention in conſequence met in Dublin, and 
drew up one of the moſt falſe and acrimonious 
libels againſt the Proteſtant government of this 
country, that could poſſibly be deviſed, filed it 
a petition to his majeſty, and cauſed it to be pre- 
ſented as ſuch. The then chief governor of Ire- 


land did not think fit to diſperſe this unlawful 


meeting, and it continued fitting with the doors 
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of e in which it aſſembled, carefully 
cloſed and guarded for a conſiderable ſpace of 
time, to the great reproach of thoſe who were 
then intruſted with the regulation of the police 
of the country; and when at length the members 
of it thought fit to cloſe their fitting, they appoint. 

ed a permanent committee whom they ſtiled the 
committee of the Catholics of Ireland, conſiſting of 


nine perſons who had been the moſt active 


amongſt them, two or three of them merchants, 
as many men whom they ſtiled doors of phyſic, 
the reſt ſhopkeepers, eee or . | 


men in b 


e ee e ee eee 
ceding, and the ſupineneſs of government on the 


occaſion, gave your Romiſh and infidel allies ſpi - 


rits and courage to aſſemble provincial conventi- 
ons of republicans and other traitors, for the pur. 
poſe of procuring and publiſhing reſolutions of 


ſupporting and carrying into effect projected in. 
novations in the ſtate, ſubverſive of the firſt prin... 
ciples of our conſtitution ; and at length to ſum. 


mon a general convention of theſe miſcreants from 
all parts of the nation to meet at Athlone, one of 
the king's g-rriſons in the heart of the pry nn | 
for the ſame traitorous purpoſe. 


The Nate W as rouſed Goa its e | 
and the parliament paſſed an act to ſuppreſs ſuch - 


dapgerous allemblics. "The furious oppoſition you 
2 gave 


5 
3 
. 
f 


* 
gave to this act in the Houſe of Commons, as well 
as to the act for reſtraining the ſale of gun pow - 
der by certain regulations, when theſe confede. 


rated traitors were forming magazines of ammu- 


nition in different parts of the kingdom; and to 
the inſurrection act to prevent the nightly robbe- 
ries and murders repeatedly committed on the 
peaceable inhabitants, by gangs of theſe confede- 
rates ſtiling themſelves united Iriſbmen; your con- 
ſtant inſertion of theſe acts in your bead - roll of 
pretended grievances ever ſince, and your com- 
plaints of them in your preſent letter, all demon- 
ſtrate how much you think the execution of your 
project of ſeparation impeded by 0 Py | 
of theſe n ſtatutes. | 


Thus defeated i in COPY your cſi Og re- Mr. Grat- 
publicon faction in England, were conſulted ; they "ok _ 
looked to an inſurrection in Ireland as the moſt — why 
effectual mode of raiſing a clamour againſt the mi- 3 
niſters in England, and diſtreſſing and perhaps th the 11 
overturning the government there. It was repre- 8 * 
ſented to them, that the moſt powerful engines England. 
they could uſe for undermining the preſent power 
of the government in Ireland were the ſubverſion 
of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Ireland, and the 
ſubſtitution of popery in its room; that the maſs 
of Iriſh Romaniſts having a rooted averſion to the 
Britiſh name and nation, and having for more 
than a century looked to the French nation for 
alliſtanes to enable them to throw off all connec, 


' -. 


eas 5 
tion with Great Britain, had heretofore ſhewn 
ſome marks of attachment to the monarchical 
form of government, by their adherence to the 
Intereſts of the Stuart family; but that this ſeem- 
ing attachment to monarchy was adopted by them 
merely on the ſuppoſition, that the Stuart family, 
by its influence at the court of France, could pro- 
cure them the means of ſeparating themſelves 
from England, and from complaiſance to the then 
monarchical government of France: but that 
now, the Stuart family being extinct, republicas 
niſin being eſtabliſned in France by the revoluti - 
on, and alſo in America, by a ſucceſsful rebellion, 
- (which by the aſſiſtance of the French was lopped 
off from the Britiſh Empire, and formed into an 
independent republic), the whole body of the 
Romaniſts of Ireland had thrown off the maſk, and 
declared themſelves determined republicans z/ at 
leaſt that part of them which you ſtile the moſt 
popular and energetick : that their ancient nobility 
and gentry were, as to number, and influence 
with the maſs of their perſuaſion, contemptible ; 
that the energeticks had lately baniſhed them both 
from their aſſemblies and councils; that the body 
of republicans in Ireland diſtinct from the Romiſh 
body, though perfectly agreeing in opinion with 
the Engliſh republicans, being all Atheiſts, Deiſts, 
and Diſciples of Voltaire, Rouſſeau, Paine, Price 
and Prieſtley, paſſing under their general name of 
Diſſenters, were too few and too weak to attempt 
a revolution with any proſpect of ſucceſs without 
$912 | the 


29, 3. 
the co: operation of 5 Lenzen and that ſuch 


Proteſtant diſſenters as were real c riſtians, being 
greatly the majority of the claſs of people, would, 
on any. attempt to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed FT 
ment, join heart and hand with their brethren 
the Proteſtants of the eſtabliſhment. os) e 


ien 81 + (FF! 
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Tele 3 prevailed on your Engliſh maſ⸗ | 
ters to lend their aid to the plan of ſubverting t the | 
eſtabliſhed church of Ireland, and ſubſtituting po- 
pery in its room, as the firſt ſtep to a republican 
revolution; and by the artful intrigues of this 
Engliſh faction, in the Britiſh cabinet, Farl Fitz- 
william was ſeleted as a proper. perfon to fill the 
important employment of Lord Lieutenant of this | 
kingdom. This nobleman was himſelf an enemy | 
to republicaniſm, and utterly ignorant of the in- 
trigues of the faction; but they had the art, ne- 
vertheleſs, to render him a ready tool for carrying 
into execution this their firſt Key e a re- 
public. 8 e 
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"The late Mr. 1 1 A man of ſplen- Character 


did but not ſolid talents, had obtained the confi- ® 


dence of this nobleman to ſuch a degree, that he} — 


regulated all his political exertions with unbound- Br 
ed authority. Mr. Burke Was himſelf ſprung © 
from parents who, were. Iriſh | Romaniſts; he. re- 
ceived his early education at the College of Dub- 
lim; but having quitted Ireland at a very early 

pericd, of 2 and all his relations by blood or 
. Alliance 


[ 


1 


1 being Iriſh mane” he became ik 
roughly tinged, or rather dyed in grain, with the 
political ſentiments of that claſs of people. "He 
had procured the favour and protection of the late 
Marquis of Rockingham, uncle to Earl Firzwilli- 
am, who obtained for him a ſeat in the Britiſh 
Houſe of Commons, in which, during the Ame- 
rican war he conſtantly harangued with the ut- 
moſt vehemence in favour of the Americans, and, 
by promoting ill humours and diſſenſions at bome, 
conduced as much as any man in England to the 
ſeparation of America from the Mother Country. 
Indeed it may be truly ſaid, that the ill ſucceſs of 
the Britiſh arms in America was in a greater de- 
gree owing to intrigues « of a republican faction at 
home, one of the moſt active leaders of which at 
that time was Mr. Burke, than to the power ei- 
ther of France or America. Encouraged by the 
ſucceſs of the American rebellion, Mr. Burke 
formed the dangerous project of overturning the 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Ireland, and ſubſtitut: 
> 8 popery in its room; and with that view he 
-.exerted all his abilities to perſuade | ſeveral very 
N and powerful Engliſh noblemen, that the 

nb; | only method of retaining, Ireland i in obedience to 
the Britiſh Crown, and maintaining the connex- 
ion between the two countries, was the compleat 
eſtabliſhment of popery in Ireland; and that the 
irreconcilable difference of the eſtabliſhed religion 
of the inhabitants of the two nations reſpectively 
would be the indifloluble cement of peace and 
union between them. 


As 
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As A convincing argument in fawbür of the 
prafticel truth of this new and ſtrange doctrine, 
he adduced the example of England and Scotland 
before the union, where difference of religious ef. 
tabliſhments had produced no ſeparation, artfully 
' fuppreflitg in his reprefentations, that though the 
religious eſtabliſhments of the two countries laft 
mentioned were in ſome particulars different, yet 
they were both Proteſtant eſtabliſhments agreeing 
in all material matters of faith, and differing in 
diſcipline only. He magnified the numbers, 
Wealth, and power of the Iriſh Romaniſts beyond 
all bounds of truth, and actually perſuaded theſe 
noblemen, utterly ignorant of the real ſtate of 
Ireland, that the Iriſh Romaniſts, if not gratified 
by the proſcription of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment, 
and the ſubſtitution of popery in its room, would 
withdraw the Iriſh nation from its connection 
with Great Britain, and form themfelves into an 
independent government, after the example of 
America; adding, that they were ee 
Poe to elle much bh Tevdtutfon, 


Whether Mr. pines had, at ide time ki Wind 
his project of eſtabliſhing! popery in Ireland, en- 
tertained it only as a ſtep toward a ſeparation of 
Ireland from the Britiſh Empire, is not quite clear, 
though his ſtrong attachment to republican prin- 
ciples during the American war gives good 


ground for ſuſpecting him of fuch a deſign: it , KO 2.0 — 


n certain, that "Ks concealed with u great 
- care 
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care / this part of his plan (if it was a part) from 
his patron, and the great noblemen to whom he 
had acceſs. by his means; and when the French 
42 blazed forth, and conſumed, all reli- 
gions in that country, and popery its eſtabliſhed 
religion among the reſt, Mr. Burke changed, or 
affected to change, all his former opinions in fa- | 
. your of republicaniſm ſo often repeated in his 
moſt flaming harangues, and wrote with great 
violence againſt the French republicans ;. for 
which change, if it was real, no other probable 
reaſon can be adduced, than the ſubverſion of 
Popery in France, by theſ⸗ republicans, which be 
Niles in one of his lateſt productions the pulling 
down the Aae e e 
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8 a ſhe Hem" or s _ the abſo- 
lute controul of ſuch a man, wedded to the pro- 2 
motion of the intereſts of popery, did Earl Fitz- . 
william take upon him the government of this 
kingdom. Lour maſters in England gave you 
immediate notice of the ſucceſs of their intrigues, 
that they had procured the delivery of this king | 
dom into the hands of a perſon the fitteſt in the | 
world for their and 1 your purpoſe; and you im- 
mediately ſet off for England to prepare and ſhar- 
pen your tool for the effectual excution of the 


nr 


| 
| 
work! in which vou intended to Ln! him, Mal | 

be tru mitts ; 

Mr. Grat- Happily for this 425. oy your preforapraggs 


_ = precipitany, mer your project 3 you ſet your | 
STR 6 : engine 


6889 | 
engine immediately to work with ſo much vio-ing the 
lence that the whole machinery fell fuddenly to feat of 
pleces. You poſted back to this kingdom, to anti- Farl Fitz- 
cipate any popularity which the Lord Lĩeutenant 
might obtain among the Romaniſts by conſigning | 
the power of the ſtate to their hands, and by the 
ruin of the Proteſtant intereſt in Ireland, as far 
as he could effect it. You were jealous of the 
fame of ſo glorious an atchievement, and one ſo 
conducive to the ſucceſs of your project of ſepara- 
tion, and were unwilling to ſhare it even with the 
chief governor. You were deſirous that your 
allies,” the energetich Iriſh Romaniſts, ſhould be 
convinced that he was only your engine in the 
buſineſs, and that the whole merit was your o Nn. 
You immediately aſſembled the ſtanding commit- 
tee of the Romaniſts already mentioned, conſiſt. 
ing of nine perſons, traders, mechanicks, and 
men . 1 doctors of pbyc. | 


This kanddeg committee were cramped a little 
in the exerciſe of their authority over the: Whole 
body of Romaniſts in this kingdom by che con- 
vention bill; and you and they together, not dar- 
ing in open violation of the law, to ſummon a2 
new Romiſh convention, took however as effec- 
tual, though not ſo daring a method of proclaim- 
ing the general union and confederacy of the Iriſh _ 
Romaniſts againſt the conſtitution. You and your * 
nine worthies drew up 'and publiſhed /a/kindiof _ ö 
manifeſto, under the 5 petition to parli- 

0 ament, 


(ens) 

— wherein, Was demanded; as a. matter of 
1 full and perfect communication of all 
„ane and offices of the ſtate, without excep- 
tion, to the Romaniſts; that no diſtinction in 
theſe particulars ſhould be continued between. 
them and Proteſtants; and that all laws which 
created ſuch diſtinctions, and which had been 
enacted in Ireland ſince the commencement ee 
reien, e ene an re 


ons JR 


81 „The e publiſhed. 39 in, 
moſt of. the publick Newſpapers, addrefled to the 
Romaniſts i in all counties, cities, towns, and bo- 
roughs, throughout the kingdom; ordering them 
immediately to draw up fimilar manifeſtoes, un- 
der the guiſe: of petitions to parliament, and-tranſ- 
mit them to their ſecretary, a manufacturer in 
the liberties of the e nne a moſt 
I Rowen, noh Wy re er REN re 


 - Theſe orders were net e Pa 
maniſts in every quarter of the kingdom with 
great expedition; ; the ſeveral manifeſtoes were al- 
moſt in the ſame words with that drawn up by. 
you and your energetick committee; and were all 
preſented to parliament on its er e 
mw of names Kiblnihed to each. N 8 008 
it 9113 105 : q 1 

Abe Land i dent e in PF AL 
wortiy after you; and acted in every thing exactly 
1 to your advice. The at; a" 

Name &1 Cers 
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Waden agg üs eg Ai en 
their employments, as were many others of great 
family and abilities from ſeveral moſt important 
offices in the ſtate, without any reaſon being aſ- 
* Higned' for their diſmiſfal, other than thati they 
were Proteſtants adverſe to your meaſures, and 


that you wanted their employ ments for your own 


"2% + DL 


creatures. Open menaces of removing the Lord 
Chancellor were thrown out, and if your-domina- 
tion had continued he might probably have been 
- ſucceeded by a Romanift. The court of the 
Viceroy was crowded with Romaniſts of the loweſt 
condition; and the moſt obtruſire and active 
among the mob of that perſuaſion (ſuch perſons 
were ſeated at the ſeſtive board of che Earl Fitz -; 
william, to the Gee. „ 
ſtation. | 
| The-miniſtry.of England, ar lengths rouſed from | 
GOOD: by the rapidity of your reyolution- 
ary progreſs in this country, found it: neceſſary 
| — ye recall the unfortunate - nobleman 
whom you, vith the affiſtance- of Mt. Edmund 
© Burke, had duped into ſuch deſtructive: meaſures, 


and all your plans, of avarice and ambition were Mr. Grat- 


defeated-at one ſtroke. The rage of you and your: —— $ out 


allies, the popular: and / energetick Romania, burſt Hua 


forth on this occaſian / with , the utmoſt, fury; on the . 


; 4 at your inſtance, Is. 2 Fart Ner- 
5 1 2. 3 * 
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ee of their parry at « Romiſh chapeb | 
in the city of Dublin” they there reſolved to ſend | 
deputies to London with a petition to his Majeſty; 
praying that he would continue Lord Fitzwilliam, 
that is, you, in the government of Ireland, and 


- ſhameleſs falſchoods; for your Romiſn party had, 
from the beginning of your operations, -- totally. 
abandoned all regard to truth, thinking that the 
impudence and audacity of their aſſertions would 
gain credit to ſome of them, at leaſt in England, 
where from the ignorance which prevailed reſpect- 


ſtuffed, as uſual” with eee 


ing the internal ſtate of Ireland, honeſt men might - 


be induced to think, that even the moſt hardened 
lyars would not openly publiſh ſuch details, and 
even preſent them to the re without _ | 
PA SEO E 2 ION 


One of hy kind hchoods, 3 „dich all 

the publications of your Romiſni allies were at 
that time and have been ever ſince garniſned, 
vas, that what with equal falſehood and deceit 
they are pleaſed to ſtile ne emancipation of the Ro- 
man Catholics was impatiently wiſhed for by the 
Proteſtants of Ireland; and the Romitſh aſſemblies, 
to countenance this falſehood, in ſeveral of their 


rieſolutions, which they cauſed to be oſtentatiouſiy 
fl re in the daily Newſpapers both in Eng- 


land and Ireland, with great gravity returned 
thanks to their. Proteſtant brethren, for their co- 


n in the rn work of their emancipati- 


On; 
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on; though it is notoriouſly known in Ireland, 
that the great body of Proteſtants view ſuch, a. 
meaſure with abhorrence; that thoſe who. pals. 
under the general denomination of Proteſtants, 
and give any countenance or ſupport to ſuch à 
meaſure, are generally republicans, and avowed 
diſciples of Paine, Price, and Prieſtley, or timid 
perſons who dread the horrors of a Romiſh rebel- 
lion; and (praiſed be God |) among the maſs of 
people paſſing under the general deſcription of 
Proteſtants in Ireland, republicans, inſidels, blaſ- 
phemers, and cowards are very few, and' nn 8 
nn ae en ty: cle vi or n 
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Thie aſſembly alſo: viel an n to you; u. c 
your anſwer to which very plainly points out 2 3 7 


your deſign of ſeparating the two countries, and ooh to 
. the uſe you intended to make of the Romaniſts 4 aps 9 


n . 5 4 it dhe Ro- 


. miſh al- 


*  ſembl 
ſtall: bers tale the liberty: of i * 2 


of a feu/ paſſages in that anſwer, which together * 


hapel on 


with the addreſs was printed on one ſheet of pa- — 


per, and ſent in thouſands over all Ireland, with — 


advice to all Romaniſts to have the ſheets framed am. 


and glazed, 10 met vp for {ger ren 
e, 3 


* 


This ur was | publiſhedin Ah 17957 8. at 

the time when the Britiſh Empire was actually 

engaged: in a furious war with a favage enemy, 
1 | the 


1 
j 
{ 
1 
if 
' 
' 


— hs 


Do 
» = — . 4 RC — — — 
e 
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Boas . 


0 

the enemy of mankind in general! not for advan- 
tage, for commerce, or for dominion ; but for 
preſervation, for exiſtence as a free country. vou 
therein inſert the — ES e to 
ood _ ere ade me £4849 79 

252080 Let me eadviſe you * no means to at 
«the conſideration of your fortunes till after the 
c war; rather let Britain receive the benefit of 


* — n de eee 7 ee SIN rr 
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a « My's wiſh is, chat you ſhould 46 vines! now; 
< there is no other policy which is not low and 


* little; let us at once — embrace, "_ 
9 n e ere — . 


FR 


8. if be (Earl Fitzwilliam): is to weer Lebudole 


5 with my country. For myſelf, the pangs on 
that occaſion which I ſhould feel at rendering 


* up my ſmall portion of miniſterial breath, 
« would be little, were it not for the gloomy 


proſpects afforded by thoſe dreadful guardians 
* which are likely to ſucceed. I tremble: e 


«return of power to your old taſt-maſters. ” 

e combination which galled the country — its 
« tyranny, inſulted her by its manners, exhauſt- 
te ed her by its rapacity, and ſlandered her by its 


*< malice; ſhould ſuch a combination (at once in- 


'« flamed as it muſt be now by the favour of the 
<< Britiſh" court, and by the reprobation of the 


9131 | (43 - ” 


889) : 
Filo people, ) return to power, I have no heſi- 
+. tation to ſay, that they will extinguiſh Ireland, 
ter Ireland muſt remve them. It is not your caſe 
« only, but that of the nation; I find the coun- 
« try already committed in the ſtruggle; I beg to 
e be committed along with her, and t0 abide the 
« iſſue of her fortunes.” 18 


2 the anſwer, 3 — 1 45 the 0 
Iriſh parliament had voted great ſupplies, goes 
on to ſay, And when this country came for- 
«© ward, cordial and confident, with the offering 
ol her treaſure and blood, and reſolute to ſtand 
< or fall with the Britiſh nation, it is no proof 
of wiſdom or generoſity to ſelect that moment 
to plant a dagger in her heart.” 


Though the manifeſt tendency of your anſwer 
(being in all the ſame ſtrain with the above ſelect- 
ed paſſages) was to excite the Romaniſts of Ire- 
land to inſurrection, for the purpoſe of ſevering 
the iſland from the Britiſh Empire during the war 
with France, which would enſure the inſurgents 
the aſſiſtance of the French aſſaſſins; yet it may 
not be impertinent to inſert, in this my anſwer 
to your moſt impudent addreſs to the citizens of 
Dublin, a few comments on the above paſſages, 
as my anſwer is not intended for your peruſal 
alone, but for the peryſal of my fellow citizens 
of Dublin, and of all other my ene, into 
hats hands it „ ws «oth eras rods 
2 | 99 It 


( wo ) 

It is proper to remark here, that the Iriſh Ro: 
eatnths, before the lieutenancy of Earl Fitzwilli- 
am, were intitled to every civil privilege and ad- 
vantage to which Proteſtants were intitled ; fave 
only, that their obſtinate refuſal of the oath of 
fapremacy, and of the oaths and engagements 


preſcribed to be taken by the teſt act, precluded 


the few Iriſh peers of that perſuaſion from voting 
In the Houſe of Lords, and their commoners from 
feats in the Houſe of Commons. They were alſo, 
by the fame means, precluded from filling about 
32 civil employments, among which were the 
offices of Lord Lientenant, Lord Chancellor, 
Judges, and Commander in Chief of the army ; 


in the perſons filling which offices was veſted the 


ſuperior executive authority of the ſtate; ſitua- 
tions of legiſlative and executive authority, which 
can never be conceded to Romaniſts while they 
deny the ſupremacy of the tate, and while even 


the form of a Proteſtant ee is nn 


in 1 err 


i 


In fact, the Iriſh Romaniſts, previous to 45 


arrival of Earl Fitzwilliam, enjoyed a more rati- 


onal, a more extenſive, and better ſecured civil 
liberty, than the moſt favoured claſs of ſubjects 
in any ſtate in the known world, thoſe of Great 
Britain only excepted; yet you and your party 
harangued and addreſſed what you call the popular 
and energeticł part of them into an opinion that 


| hey were flaves; ; — and maliciouſly 


ſtiled 


( ar * 


Rited the ſubverſion of the Proteſtant” eſtabliſh. 
ment in church and tate, emancipation of the Ro- 
man Catholics; and told them that they muſt 
work their own deliverance, when the Britiſh 
Empire is involved in a war with a potent neigh- 
bouring nation, which has declared by a public 
decree, that it will ſupport and afliſt the ſubjects 
of all ftates who ſhall rebel againſt their rulers. 


The true and palpable conſtruction of the 
words, Let me adviſe you by no means to poſt- 
4 pone the conſideration of your fortunes till af- 
&« ter the war. My wiſh is that you ſhould be 
&« free now ; there is no other policy which is not 
lo and little; let us at once inſtantly embrace, 
« and greatly emancipate. You muſt” deſtroy 
4 your former dreadful guardians, your old taſk- 
6 maſters, or they will extinguiſh you. The 
«© country is already committed in the firuggle; 
< I beg to be committed along with her, and to 
« abide the iſſue of her fortunes ;”” is, fly to arms 
immediately; deſtroy by fire and ſword all Proteſtants 
who oppoſe your pretenſions, and all the great Proteſ- 
tant officers of ſtate, many of whom I diſplaced in the 
ſhort interval of my domination, and intended 10 have 
done fo by the ret: they are all taſk maſters, and 
keep you in ware than Egyptian bondage.  Tou have 
no time to loſe; if you dont diſpatch them before a 
peace ſhall be concluded, they will extinguiſh you. Great 
Britain can ſend no aſſiſtance to the Proteſtants of Ire- 

1 ; you are the Iriſh people, the country, the nation ; 
7 | the 


4 
4 
1 
'h 
| 


ly. murder, robbery, and conflagration through 2 
cConſiderable part of the kingdom immediately 
followed this your flagitious publication; and. i in 


TEL) - 
the Proteſiants are but 'a handful. - England” is not 


able to defend herſelf againſt France when your aſſiſt- 


ance is withdrawn from her; the French will affiſt 
you wwith innumerable hoſts; I myſelf -wwill be your ge- 
neral. If you wait till a- peace is concluded between 


Great Britain and her enemies, you will be too late: 


Your preſent addreſs is replete with the ſame 
doctrines, as I ſhall hereafter make more n 


ene 


Nn e — * ary — 
Rotnanids, have not neglected your advice, ſo 
far as their abilities enabled them to follow 
it. A very conſiderable number of the Iriſh 
Romaniſts, and much the largeſt portion of them, 
preferred peace, quiet, and the exerciſe of their 


awful occupations, protected by civil liberty, to 


rapine and murder. The whole body, though 


they amounted to two-thirds of the inhabitants of 


the ifland, yet were not in poſſeſſion of one. for- 
tieth part of the real and perſonal property of the 
kingdom, taken together. Hence, from a diſap- 
probation of ſo wicked a meaſure in a large.part, 


and from inability in the reſt, (and indeed in the 


whole, if they had been unanimous) no open ge- 
neral rebellion of the Romaniſts followed the diſ- 
miſſal of Earl Fitz william; but aſſaſſination, night- 


NO preſent you openly. avow, * theſe calami- 


8 A 
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ties are the conſequences of the rejection of whos, 


you ſtile Catholic emancipation. Adverting to 
the preſent convulſions in this kingdom, in your 


| addreſs, you write thus: They (that is the go- 


<. yernment) have told us at ſome times, though 

«© at other times they have ſaĩd the contrary, that | 

eit is the ſpirit of plunder, not politics, that is 
< abroad: idle talk, whatever be the crime of the 

« preſent ſpirit, it is not the crime of theft; if | 

“ ſo it were eaſily put down: no, it is a political I 

not a predatory ſpirit; it is the ſpirit of political 

<«- reformation,” that is, Catholic emancipation : M, 

in your late project of reform, propoſed in the _ 

Houſe of Commons, the firſt and principal part 

of the reformation which you and your party de- 

clared muſt precede all further reform, was Ca- 

tholic emancipation; ſo that the diſciples of the 

Proteſtant reformers, who had two centuries ago 

converted the nation from what our fooliſh an- 

ceſtors thought the errors of popery, were to be 

re: reformed into popery, for the re-eſtabliſhment 

of civil liberty; and popery and liberty were in- 

diſſolubly connected by the dogmas of you and 

your faction, inſtead of popery and ſlavery here- 

tofore coupled together in the political creed of 

our filly. anceſtors; and you openly and audaci- 

ouſly avow, that all the preſent nighly aſſaſſinati- 

ons, robberies, and burning of houſes, the hor- 

rible murders of multitudes of Proteſtant clergy- 

men, magiſtrates, witneſſes, and others, with the 

dreadful conſpitacy ton che under of more, ariſe 

* from 5 


(44) 
from the ſpirit of political reformation which you 


and your faction. have ſent abroad among the po- 
pular and energetick Romaniſts, that is, the dregs 
of the mob of that perſuaſion; and this ſpirit is 
conjured up by a faction contemptible in number, 
never amounting to thirty, as well as I recollect, 
| on any queſtion in the Houſe of Commons ſince 
5 the recall of Earl Fitzwilliam, of which five or 
| fix only at any one time were members for coun- 
| ou and WE Ws nen to _—_ | | 
Mr. dar. But, fir, it is not furprifiog that noms ah 3 
zullites Ip repeatedly; harangued and addreſſed for Catho- 
the horri- Jig emancipation and reform of the Commons? 
weak Houſe, by which, as I'ſhall demonſtrate before 1 
in 1641, quit you, you mean the ſubverſion of the Proteſ- 
tant religion in Ireland, ſeparation of the ifland 
from the Britiſh Empire, and an Iriſh republic; 
I fay, it is not ſurpriſing that you ne 
the preſent nocturnal murders and outrages of an 
Iriſh banditti, and ſine them down by repreſent- 
ing them as ariſing © from the ſpirit of political 
* reformation carried to different degrees; to 
* liberty in moſt inflances'; to ambition in others; 
ic and to power in others:“ and again, © here 
c there may be conſpiracy ; there may be repub- 
« licaniſm'; there may he a ſpirit of plunder mix- 
ec ing in the public cauſe z but it is a public cauſe; 
e and let no man perſuade you that it ir not the 
* cauſe of liberty on onc fide and tyranny on the other; 
when you had the audacity in the fame addreſs 
TN” 8 


pb 
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60 jükkiky the borrible rich alert or the err 
1641, and to falſify nr 8 in the moſt palpable 
manner for that purpale. | WR OT 

„ G14 4-01] 4,50 4 <4. {1 Die? 
This, fir, you did; and n at tlie firſt 
view it may ſeem that you digreſſed a little from 
he propoſed ſubject of your addeſs, to wit, the 

Juſtification of your own. patliamentaty conduct, 
in Juſtifying the Iriſh maſſacre; to thoſe who ſhall 
attentively confider your addreſs, as I Have done, 
it will clearly appear, that you have inſerted this 

"Juſtification of that dreadful cataſtrophe, for the 
purpoſe of encouraging the continuance of the 
preſent barbarous diſorders, ſo gently repreſented 
by you, as the exertions of the ſpirit of political refor- 
mation, operating for liberty i in moſt inſtantes ! as ex- 
ertiont in the cauſe of liberty againſt tyranhy V by the 
example of the glorious exploits of the anceſtors 

"of the preſent Romiſh danditti in the fame cauſe 

| 'wirh'the 1 229210 555 5 8 . 15 

ank 1 not a thee remarkable, that the Ks Gela of 
the leaders of that rebellion were the ſame with 

"Yours, the ſeparation of this kingdom from Eng- 
land, and the eſtabliſhment of an independent 
"government here; and with that view, and as 
the ſure means of effecting their purpoſe, they in- 

tended the utter extirpation of the Proteſtant re- 
gion, and had projected a reform in parliament 
by the deſtruction of the boroughs ſome time be- 

Eur they broke out * open redellion, as may 

be 
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be ſeen by the kiftories.of that time, and: particu- 
_ larly by that moſt valuable one, Mr. Carte's hif- 
tory of the Duke of Ormond, and the authentic 
documents which he has patho in the N 
ze 0 bak HS opti 
1 80 begin your jultiication ot IRE Irih — 14N 
lion with a falſe and acrimonious invective againſt 
| King James the Firſt. .. (1ſhall, before I conclude 
this anſwer, expoſe your malignant miſtatement 
of the conduct of that prince to his Iriſh fubjects.) 
Tou then proceed to abuſe, by moſt malicious 
miſrepreſentations, (to which you have ſo habi- 
tuated yourſelf, that they ſeem to be natural to | 
vou, ) the whole of the conduct of King Charles | 
the firſt, and the adminiſtration of the Earl of | 
Straſſord, his miniſter in Ireland. It is no wonder 
that you, who preſume with an aſſurance peculiar 
to, vourſelf to miſrepreſent i in the moſt flagrant 
; manner what is every day happening before our 
eyes, ſhould miſregreſent antiquity without quot- 
ing any hiſtorian to fupport your miſtatements. 
Lou ſometimes add to your malignant fables the 
Words, « ſays the þ Marian; pray, why did you 
not declare the hiſtorian' s name? Such miſrepre- 
ſentations of tranſactions in the reigns of James 
the firſt and Charles the firſt, but not tinged quite 
ſo deeply with acrimonious invective, are con- 
tained in two books, both of them of modern 5 
date; one written by a mercenary. profligate ſcrib- 
Be, of. the name. of Brooke, hired by a club of 
N 1 


G,) 


Iriſh Romaniſts to defame the Proteſtant govern · 
ment of Ireland, and called the trial of the Roman 
Catholics. ;. the other by a bigotted Romiſh phyſi- 
cian of the City of Dublin, of the name of Curry, 
Riled, an hiftorical review of the wars of Ireland. 
a ſecond edition of this laſt treatiſe has been lately 
publiſhed in the City of Dublin by your energetick. 
Romaniſts. Is the hiſtorian you allude to, but 
whom you decline to name, one of theſe ? They 
both are in ſtile and credit, as hiſtorians, rather, 
below. the level of Oldmixon and Ogilby in Eng- 
land. Any perſon: who wiſhes to be convinced. 
of the falſe colouring with which they and you- 
have diſguiſed and deformed the hiſtory of thoſe 
times, will be fully ſatisſied by reading the three, 
firſt books of the firſt volume of. Carte's hiſtory, 
of: the Duke of Ormond, and the authorities there, 
referred to; and Hume, 6th-vol., page 401, 40a, 
&c. ; he will there find your calumnies fully, 
refuted, and that Ireland owes her conſtitution, 
her laws, her manufactures, her trade, her civili- 
zation, to the two monarchs, and the great ſtateſ. 
man, you have thus baſely traduced and abuſed; 
that from a woody. deſert, inhabited only by ſa- 
vage barbarjans for the moſt part, jt aſſumed the 
appearance of a civilized country by the great e care 


and attention of theſe monarchs and their mini. 3 


ters, particularly the Earl of Strafford. Hiſtory 


gives the following account of the Earl of Straf. oP . 
ford's adminiſtration in Ireland: * In the govern · Ee Ade 


pe. * ment of Ireland, his adminiſtration had been 
230 | 4 a equally 
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e equally promotive'vf his maſter's intereſt, 
that of che ſubjects committed to his care; 4 
ce large debt he had paid off; he had left àa con- 
« fiderable ſum in the Exchequer; the revenues, 
_— Which never before anſwered the charges of 

government, were now raiſed to be equal to 
them; a ſmall ſtanding army, formerly kept 
© in no clder, was augmented, and was govern- 
© ed by exact diſcipline; and a great force was 
then raiſed and paid for the ſupport of the 


den King's S 3 1 the SI e 
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ters. 
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I imdulty at and File the mY of peace were intrb- 
45 * duced among that rude people; the 0 ore 
of the Kingdom 1 a hundred fold; 


« exports doubled in value to the imports; "mg: 
« nufactures, particularly that of linen, intrduc- 
ed and promoted ; ; agriculture, by means of 
& the Engliſh and Scottiſh plantations, gradually 

* advancing ; ; the Proteſtant religion encouraged, 

* without the perſecution or diſcontent of the 
- Catholics.” See Hume's hiſtory, vol. 6th, _ 
402, and the authorities "there quoted.” CEO gp 
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8 As Wy Kiba pally! up che aſhes of the "oO for 


ee R the purp oſe of defaming them, and thereby juſti- 


 groſsabuſe  fying rebellion and maſſacre; it may got be amifs 


2 here to inſert an account of the conduct of the 


ford. fal of Strafford, when brovght to trial before his 


Vi; E 5 v 


2 Peers 


6 8 
Pein by mercileſs cruel republicans, who hunted 
him to death, ind mardered him in defiance and 
contempt” of the known laws. of his country; 
though you, with as much ignorance as malice, 
ſtate that he ju/tly loſt his bead; as if the put- 
ting any man to death dy a public execution, 
againſt whom no crime, which could warrant 
judgment of death by the known laws of the land, 
was proved, and againſt whom no judgment was 
pronounced by his peers who tried him, was an 
act of juſtice; eighty peers attended at his trial 
on an impeachment for high treaſon by the com- 
mons. After the trial had laſted eighteen days, 
the managers of the commons, finding they had 
failed in the proof of any act of treaſon againſt 


immediately ſuſpended the progreſs of the trial ; 3 
the commons his accuſers turned judges, con- 
trary to all law and juſtice, brought in and paſſed 
2 bill of attainder againſt him in their own houſe, 
ſeut it to the lords; compelled 4 majority of-the 
lords, by great and outrageous mobs, and mena- 
ces of" aſſaſſination, to paſs the bill; forty-five 
lords only, out of eighty that attended the trial, - 
being preſent in the houſe at the time the bill 
| paſſed; the reſt being kept away through dread _ 
of republican violence; and of theſe forty-five, - 
nineteen voted againſt the bill. His majeſty was 


have been written by the earl himſelf, to give his 
aſſent to eas af murderous a&; fuck ws the 9 
IV: * | E ; | 
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him, and that the peers intended to acquit him, 85 


prevailed upon by a forged letter, pretended to : 
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by which che Earl of Strafford loſt his head! it is 


modern French juſtice! 1 am not aſhamed to 


quote my hiſtorical authorities, ſee the ſtate tri- 
als, iſt vol. Hume 6th, vol. from p. 400 to 411 


Carte's Ormond, iſt vol. p. 131 to 136. Mr. 
Whitlock, the famous republican, favourite of 


Cromwell, and author of the memorials, was 


himſelf chairman of the committee of the Houſe 
of Commons, appointed to conduct and manage 


the impeachment againſt the earl before the lords; 


he thus deſcribes the behaviour of that greater 
man on his trial, certainly never any man acted 
e ſuch a part on ſuch a theatre, with more wiſdom, 
* conſtancy, and eloquence, with greater rea- 
« ſon, judgment, and temper, and with a better 
« grace in all his words and actions, than did this 
00 great and excellent perſon, and he moved the 
<« hearts of all his auditors, ſome few excepted, 

* to remorſe and pity.” And the ſame author 
ſpeaking of the earl's death, thus expreſſes him- 


ſelf, © hedied with charity, courage, and ge- 
+ neral lamentation. Thus fell this noble earl, 


& who for natural parts and abilities, and for im- 
« provement of knowledge, by experience in 


« the greateſt affairs, for wiſdom, faithfulngſ 
© and gallantry. of mind, hath left few behind 


ce him, that may be ranked equal with him,“ ſee 
Whitlock's memorials from p. 40 to 43; ſuch 
was the language of one of the proſecutors of that 
great and unfortunate ſtateſman reſpecting him; 
how different from that of you, his poſthumous 

defamer ! 


\ 
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defamer! who ſtile him with as much falſehood 


and ae a8 ven. a robber. 


1 your een contrary to all truth, to all Remarks | 


. hiſtory, that the Iriſh were, before the OR. 1 


rebellion and maſſacre, the moſt ↄppreſſed nation juſtificai- 


on earth, that theſe oppreſſions were the natural * e 


effects of a borough parliament; that the inhu- Romiſh 


man perſecutions under which the Iriſh then la- er 
boured were provocations ſufficient to excite in er 
the minds of the people ſentiments of the moſt 
ſavage revenge, and fully to juſtify them; you 
break out into the following rant, Maſſacre, 

« confuſion, civil war, religious fury followed 

e naturally. and of courſe ; here you ſee hatched 
and matured the egg which produced the maſ- 

% facre, and all that brood of mortal conſequen- 

e ces. The principles of robbery were planted by 
the deputy (the Earl of Strafford) and the go- 

« vernment were ſurprized at the growth of po- 


66 pular pillage; had the country been left to a 


“ ſtate.of barbarous nature, ſhe could not have 
« -been ſo ſhattered and convullſed, as, when thus 
“reduced to a ſtate of barbarous art.” Thus 


you defend the juſtice of this horrible maſſacre ; 


for the man who tells us, that the provocation 


given was ſuch as called for the revenge, juſtiſies 
the revenge, it then becomes but juſtice; hom: 
cide is even juſtifiable by the common law, if the 


TP? 
2 


provocation is ſo great that human nature cannot 


e it, a robber may be juſtly ſlain by the party 


K N attacked, | 


o* 

attacked, ſuch homicide is ſelf-defence; here then 
you addreſs the citizens of Dublin with a defence 
of the barbarous maſſacre of their unoffending 
proteſtant anceſtors by mercileſs Romiſh murder- 
ers. Gracious God! a century and an half has 
paſſed ſince that horrid tranſaction, and no man 
has 'in all that time been found audacious and 
wicked enough to juſtify it, except yourſelf; ma- 
ny have attempted to extenuate it, ſome partially 
to excuſe it, but no one fully to Juſtify it, until 
you took up your pen for that purpoſe ; to awa- 
ken the horror in the minds of Iriſh Proteſtants, 
which ſuch an attempt muſt juflly excite, I ſhall 
delineate from authentic hiftorians ſome of the 
moſt prominent and terrible features of that 
dreadful cataſtrophe. "tat ont ad 
* The Iriſh, every where Te with" the. 
% Engliſh, needed but a hint from their leaders and 
© prieſts, to begin hoſtilities againſt a people whom 
© they hated on account of their religion, and envied 
de « for their riches and proſperity, the houſes, cattle, 
 - ® goods of the unwary Engliſh were firſt ſeized, 
e theſe who heard of the commotions in their neigh- 
* ur hood, inſtead deſerting their habitations and 
* aſembling together for mutual protection, remained 
| & of home in hopes of defending their property, and 
fell thus ſeparately into the hands of their enemies, 

rc after rapacity had fully exerted ſep, cruelty, and 
* that the mo/t barbarous, that ever in any nation, 

* Was known” or _— * began its operations, an 
5 * univerſal 


l 


« univerſal * commenced of the Engliſh now 

« defenceleſs and paſſively reſygned to their. inhuman 
© foes, no age, no ſex, no condition was ſpared. The 
** wife weeping for her butchered huſhand, and em- | 
4 bracing ber helpleſs children, was pierced with 
* them, and periſhed by the ſame ſtroke, the old, 
« the young; the vigorous, the infirm, underwent the 
* like fate, and were confounded in one common ruin; 
in vain did flight ſave from the fir/t aſſault, de- 
e ftruftion was every where let looſe, and met the 
& hunted victims at every turn; in vain was recourſe 
« had to relations, to companions, to friends; all con- 


6 nectiont were difſolved, and death wwas dealt by tbat 


hand, from which protection was implored and ex- 
t pected ; without provocation, without oppoſition, 
he aftoniſhed Engliſh, being in profound peace and 
% full ſecurity, were maſſacred by their neareſt neigh- 
* bours, with whom they had long upheld a continued 
© intercourſe of kindneſs and good offices, but death 
«© was the lighte/t puniſhment inflifted by thoſe enraged 
6 rebels ; all the tortures which wanton cruelty could 
* deviſe, all the lingering pains of body, the anguiſh 
« of mind, the agonies of deſpair, could not ſatiate 
6 revenge, excited without injury, and cruelty derived 
from no cauſe ; ; to enter into the particulars would 
& ſhock the leaſt delicate humanity, ſuch enormities, 
« though atteſted by undoubted evidence, appear almo/t 
« incredible, depraved nature, even perverted religion 
% encouraged by the utmo/ licence, reached not to ſuch 
a pitch of feracity, unleſs the pity inherent in human 
* breaſts, be dür, by that contagion of example,” 
Fe | 20 which 


0 ) 


6; « which tranſports man beyond. all the _Y motives 
885 ame one behaviour. 

e e vader ſex PD FOR awry . 
„ their oon ſufferings and compaſſi onate to thoſe of 
« others, here emulated their more robuſt companions, 
« in the practice of every cruelty ;\ even children, 
taught by the example, and encouraged by the ex- 
c  hortation of their parents, efſayed their feeble blows 
c on the dead carcaſes or defenceleſs' children of the 
* Engliſh ; the very avarice of the Iriſh was not a 
6e Sufficient reſtraint to their cruelty, ſuch was their 
& frenzy, that the cattie which they had ſeized, and 
« by rapine had made their own, yet becauſe they bore 
& the name of Engliſh, were wantonly /laughtered, or 
« when covered with wounds, turned looſe into the 
* woods and _—— 


& The ſtately cat or commodious babitations 
„ of the planters, as if upbraiding the ftoth and igno- 
4 rance of the natives, were conſumed with fire, or 

* laid level with the ground, and where the miſerable 
* ozoners, ſhut up in their houſes and preparing for 
* defence, periſhed in the flames, together with their 
wives and children, a double triumph was Mered 
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45 I any where a number ofembled together, and 
% aſſuming courage from deſpair, were reſolved to 
* ſweeten death by a revenge on their aſſaſſins, Fc. 
„ Se. * were di iſarmed by capitulations and pro- 


niſes 
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* miſes of ſafety, confirmed by the moſt ſolemn oaths, 
* but no ſconer had they ſurrendered, than the rebels, 
« with perfidy equal to their cruelty, made them ſhare 
the fate of their unhappy countrymen. 


. © Others, more ingenious till in their barbarity, 
e tempted their priſoners, by the fond love of life, to 
e embrue their hands in the blood of their friends, 
« brothers, and parents, and having thus rendered 
« them accomplices in guilt, gave them that death, 
« which they ſought to ſhun by deſerving it. 


e Amigſt all theſe enormities, the ſacred name of 
religion ſounded on every fide, not to top the hands 
&* of theſe murderers, but to enforce their blows, and 
«© to feel their hearts againſt every movement of bu. 

e man or ſocial ſympathy ; the Engliſh, as hereticks, 
* abhorred of God, and deteftable to all holy men, 
% were marked out by the priefts for laughter ; and 
« of all actions to rid the world of theſe declared ene- 
mies to Catholic faith and piety, was repreſented as 
&* the moſt meritorious nature, which in that rude 
« people was ſufficiently inclined to atrocious de, de, 
% was further ſtimulated by precept, and national 
&* prejudices empoiſoned by thoſe aver/rons, more deadly 


* and incurable, which aroſe from an enraged ſuper- J 


e /iition, while death finiſhed the ſufferings of each 
« victim, the bigatted aſſaſſins, with joy and exulta- 


&« tion, Hill echoed in his expiring ears, that theſe IH 


* agonies were but the _ of torments in- 
6 000 _ gjernal. TIENES | 
Such 


* 
Such is the deſcription of this helliſh maſſacre | 
given by Mr. Hume in the 6th vol. of his hiſtory 


75 from page 410 to 436, and he ſtiles it, an event 


memorable in the annals of human kind, and worthy 
10 be held in perpetual detetation and abhorrence. 
That he has not heightened the picture beyond 
reality, the writings of Temple, of Clarendon, of 
Ruſhworth, of Whitlock, cotemporary hiſtorians, 
and volumes of original depoſitions taken on the 
occaſion, and now extant. in the library of Tri- 
_ nity College Dublin, ſufficiently prove; ſome dif- 
ferences of opinion have indeed prevailed, reſ-. 
pecting the number of the immolated victims; 
Mr. Carte, a writer of ſingular humanity, and 
juſtice, examines thoſe opinions reſpecting the 
number with great candour, and in his hiſtory 
of the Duke of Ormond iſt vol. p. 177, 178, 
ſtates that though ſome writers had ſwelled the 
amount of the murdered to upwards of one hun- 
dred thouſand, yet that Peter Walſh, a Romiſh 
fryar, calculated the number ſlaughtered to 
amount to eight thouſand only ; but that Sir 
William Petty in his political anatomy of Ireland, 
computed the number of Proteſtants maſſacred in 
cold blood, in the firſt year of the Iriſh rebellion, | 
to amount to thirty-ſeven thouſand, and to this 
laſt calculation, Mr. Carte gives his own appro- 
| bation, founded on the known abilities of Sir 
William Petty, his ſkill in calculation, and the 
opportunities he had of obtaining authentic in- 


5 formation, he having,Hhortly after this dreadful _ 


% | period, 
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period, ſurveyed the whole kingdom. It is here 
to be remarked that in Mr. Hume's account Eng- 
liſhman and Proteſtant are ſynonimous, the na- 
tive Iriſh Romaniſts to this day counting every 
Proteſtant, though of Iriſh name and family, an 
Engliſhman, and having, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, but one word in their language to . 
ſignify both. Did you mean to inſult the citi- 

zens of Dublin by celebrating this horrid maſſa- 
cre, as a Juſt retaliation on the Iriſh Proteſtants, 
as oppreſſors of the Iriſh nation? What opinion 
do you think the citizens of Dublin will entertain 
of the heart of the man, who could juſtify ſo 

barbarous a tranſaction? Surely every Proteſtant 
in the nation, and every Romaniſt too, who is 
not one of your energeticks, will hold the fame 
opinion of its advocate,. as Mr. Hume held of the. 
event itſelf, to wit, that he is worthy to be held 

in perpetual deteſtation and abhorrence! : 


4 have d this hiſtorical account of the 
Iriſh maſſacre in the words of the hiſtorian, with- 
out adding one tittle to it, not with a view of 
awakening old animoſities, and exciting to new 
outrages, the purpoſe for which you have lugged | 
it head and ſhoulders i into your addreſs. 


I am perfectly convinced that many, I hope 
and believe a great majority, of the Iriſh Roman- 
iſts of the preſent day, hold it in as much abhor- 
rence as I do, but! have taken this notice of it, 

becauſe 


„ 


J 
becauſe you have provoked it ; and t to hold you 
up in your proper colours to the nation, which 
you have inſulted by juſtifying it, to ſhew the 
reaſonable Romaniſts, (for 1 write not to your 
 energeticks ) to what barbarous and dangerous ex- 
tremities you are urging them, merely for the 
gratification of your own ambition, and avarice z 
and to diſſect and expoſe to publick inſpection, 
the heart of a man, capable of publiſhing to the 
world his approbation of the barbarous Iriſh maſ. 
ſacre, and of the preſent horrible nocturnal mur- _ 
ders, conflagrations, and robberies, perpetrated _ 
by your popular and energetick Romaniſts, through 
out a great part of this nation, exactly of the 
ſame kind with thoſe perpetrated by the Iriſh re- 
bels in the year 1641, and which you emphati. 
_ cally ſtile, the exertions of the ſpirit of political refor« 
mation, operating for liberty in nioſt inſtances, and 
which in your addreſs you ſtimulate them to, as 
well by your avowed approbation of former mal. 
| facres, as by telling them, that the exertions of 
the preſent government, in ſtationing and em- 
ploying the king's army in different parts of the 


nation, for the ſuppreſſion of theſe murders and 


robberies, and the protection of the loyal and 
peaceable ſubjects under the guidance of the civil 
magiſtrates, are murders, and the miniſter a mur- 


= derer, and employer of murderers ; thus you call 


the energetick Romaniſts, to arms! thus you 
ſound the trumpet of inſurrection and maſſacre, 


by che __ notorious and malignant falſchoods ! þ 
« The. 
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6 The miniſter (you exclaim) deſtroyed liberty, 

« and property, he conſumed the preſs, he burn- 

<« ed houſes and villages, he murdered and he fail- 
„ ed (that is, my brave confederates, he has not 


« yet been able to ſuppreſs the murders, and rob- 


© beries of you the energetick Ronianiſtt recall 
« your murderer, we ſaid, and in his place, dif- 


“ patch our meſſenger, try conciliation,” that is, 


baniſh your magiſtracy, recall the army, who are 
ſub-murderers, from the country, extinguiſh all 
law, abandon - the loyal and peaceable Iriſh Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, to murder, robbery and confla- 
gration, give the kingdom up without further 
conteſt to the popular and energetick Romaniſts, and 
ſubmit your throats to the knife, without further 
ſtruggle; for the maſs of the people, the Iriſh nation, 
are determined to maſſacre you all, you are fo- 
reigners, murderers, and merit flaughter. 


I cannot yet diſmiſs your anſwer to the addreſs 
of the Romaniſts aſſembled at Francis-ſtreet 


Chapel without one further remark as well 


on your vanity, as your deceit: you mention 
therein during the very ſhort government of Earl 
Fitzwilliam that, we (meaning yourſelf and 
* your puny faction of twelve members in the 
* Houſe of Commons) obtained a great force and 
« 2 great ſupply with the conſent and confidence 
of the people,” and you add, © it is no proof 
of wiſdom to take the taxes and continue the 


5* abuſes, to —_ away the affeQion of the people 
«af 


. — — 
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= of Ireland, to ſeled the moment when the peo- 
” ple of Ireland came forward with her blood and 
6 treaſure, reſolute to ſtand or fall with the Bri- 
« tiſh nation, to plant a dagger in her heart,” 
all theſe paragraphs are a continued chain of de- 
ceit; ; iſt you intended to inſinuate, that by your 
influence, and that of your party in the Houſe of 
Commons, a large ſupply was procured in the 
lieutenancy of Earl Fitzwilliam, and a conſidera- 
| ble increaſe of troops voted; do you think any 
man in Ireland, can be impoſed upon by ſuch le- 
gerdemain ?  Theexertions and influence of you 
and your party, could not have added, or deduct- 
ed, one ſhilling to, or from, the ſupply ; nor one 
man to, or from, the number of troops voted ; 
you might indeed have retarded the ſupply, per- 
haps for a couple of days, by your frothy ha- 
rangues, and you might by ſuch means, have de-- 
tained the members of the Houſe of Commons 
for a night or two to late hours; the i b 
of you, and your party in the howlh, is ſo well 
known, that your boaſt of baving obtained a great 
force and a great ſupply, inſtead of procuring you 
any credit, only excites laughter at your extrava- 
gant vanity, in thoſe who know, and conſider 
only your imbecility; a ſneer of contempt at your 


deceit, in thoſe who know you intended this part 


of your anſwer to the addreſs, for the inſpection 
of the Engliſh Jacobins, your maſters, to induce 
them to believe that you are of great weight and 
conſequence i in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, and 
might, 


„ 
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Oey if you had thought proper, bave defeated | 
or diminiſhed the ſupply ; and a ſtare of ſurprize 
in all, at your impudence, in openly publiſhing 
in Ireland, what Every man in Ireland, who has 
ever adverted to public affairs, knows to be 2 
falſehood. Secondly, you intended to inſinuate, | 
that you and your friends procured an ample fup- 
ply, and an additional number of troops on 
the terms expreſs or implied, that government 
ſhould exert all its intereſt to cauſe your bill for 
what you ſtile Catholic emancipation, to be enacted 
into a law, and that the recall of Earl Fitzwilliam 
was a breach of the terms, anda ſtab to the heart 
of the nation; but it is evident no ſuch terms 
could have deen agreed upon, becauſe the whole 
nation knew that you and your friends could nei- 
ther procure the grant or the denial of a ſupply, 
therefore no terms could have been made with 
you or them, on that ſcore; it is indeed certain 
enough that Earl Fitzwilliam, or rather you his 
governor, did determine to exert all the intereſt 
and power of government to cauſe that bill to 
paſs into a law, and that ſuch exertion of that in- 
tereſt was defeated by the ſudden recall of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, but that his recall, and the defeat of 
ſuch a bill, were conſidered by the nation as a na- 
tional calamity, as a ſtab to the heart of the nati- 
on, and as a fignal inſtance of ingratitude, after 
ample ſupplies had been voted by the Iriſh Houſe. | 
of Commons, is a falſehood as groundleſs as any 
other contained in your addreſs, for every Protef 

wh ; | tant 
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tant in the nation, except ſome uſurpers of that 
name, the diſciples of Paine, Price, and Prieſtley, 
ſhewed every demonſtration of joy on the recall 
of Earl Fitzwilliam, that is, a body of the Iriſh 
people poſſeſſing forty-nine parts out of fifty of 
the landed property of Ireland, and at leaſt nine- 
teen parts out of twenty, of the perſonal proper- 
ty, the great landed and monied intereſt of the 
kingdom ; and as to the bill for what you frau- 
dulently ſtile the emancipation of the Roman Catho- 
lics, you informed your popular and energetick Ro. 
maniſts, your committee of nine, in your anſwer 
to the addreſs of them and their mob, that you 
meant with their permiſſion to introduce their bill, 
immediately after the receſs, which took place on 
the recall of Earl Fitzwilliam, which permiſſion 
that moſt reſpectable committee of nine, compoſed 
of traders, ſhopkeepers, and empiricks, by their 
reſolution of the gth of April 1795, moſt graci- 
ouſly conceded to you: after the playing of this 
farce, between you and this doughty committee, 
you introduced this bill into the Houſe of Com- 
mons, out of which it was ſcouted by an immenſe 
majority of the houſe, you and about twenty 
more, only, ſupporting it; what proof then have 
you of the truth of your ne that the recall 
of Earl Fitzwilliam, was a ſtab to the heart of the 
nation, and a mark of the blackeſt ingratitude to 
the nation, which had granted ample ſupplies ? al- 
moſt the whole body of the landed and moneyed 
| Intereſt 5 the nation, manifeſted the utmoſt Joy 
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on the recall of that nobleman, 4 the ſame 
Houſe of Commons, which had granted the ſup- 
plies, almoſt unanimouſly ſcouted out your eman- 
cipation bill, the favourite meaſure of that noble- 
man and thoſe employed by him; in ſhort, it is 
plain, that in your anſwer you mean fraudulently 
to impoſe. your Romaniſt committee, and their 
mob, your popular and energetick Romaniſts, on 
your Jacobin maſters in England, as the Iriſh na- 
tion, the Iriſh people; ſo much for your anſwer 


to the addreſs of the popular and energetick Ro- 8 


maniſts aſſembled in Francis-ſtreet Chapel. 


The Romiſh committee having by your advice Proceed- 
diſpatched three delegates to the Britiſh court, as 4 8 
ambaſſadors with a remonſtrance, which they pre- aſſembly 
ſented to his majeſty at his levee, againſt the re- eee 
call of Earl Fitzwilliam, and being there received pel on the 
with all the contempt, which the preſumption 8 * 
and abſurdity of their miſſion merited, returned 1795, 


to Ireland and ſummoned another meeting of * 


their party, at the Romiſh Chapel in Francis. rations of | 


torial abilities ; as has were all well known to be bot er 
rm1 


your puppets, and to act under your control, and edhoſtility 
inſtructions, a ſhort account of the proceedings to Great 
of this aſſembly and of the tendency of their Ny 
ſpeeches. will ſerve more clearly to illuſtrate your recogniti- 
dangerous projects; one principal object with this 8 ws 
oy was, to impoſe a belief i in the Iriſh Pro- French 


teſtants 7 


* 
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agents, as teſtants remote from Dublin, that the pretenſions 
wellasMr. of theſe popular and energetick Romaniſtt, were fa- 


8 
8 voured by the body of the Proteſtants of Dublin, 


and to give a countenance to this fraud, a few 
Romitſh ſtudents of Trinity College Dublin, (Ro- 
maniſts having been ſhortly before enabled by act 
of parliament to receive their education in that 
ſeminary) repaired to the afſembly ; their appear- 
ance at the Romiſh Chapel was preconcerted, they 
were received with great acclamation, and one of 
the orators welcomed them in a moſt bombaſtick 
addreſs, he affected, as did the reſt of the afſem- 
bly, to treat them, as if they were the whole of 
the Proteſtant ſtudents of the College of Dublin, 
although all the aſſembly knew the contrary; 
many of theſe young men being the children of 
leading Romaniſts then preſent, and they were 
part of a body, who had on that day preſented a 
fulſome addreſs to you, and were then returning 
after perfuming your idolſhip with their incenſe; 
two of theſe Romaniſt ſtudents, in their turns ha- 
Nag the aſſembly, and inveighed with all the 
bitterneſs of the moſt malignant Romiſh natives, 
againſt all connection between Great Britain and 
Ireland; they appeared to be perfectly well tutor. 
cd in all the rebellious doctrine of ſeparation of 
this country from Britain; in all the Romiſſi pub- 
lications of the trau ne of this aſſembly, the 
attendance of this handful of ſtudents is blazoned 
forth, as if it was the attendance of all the mem- 
bers of, the Proteſlant Univeriity of Dublin; 4 
the 
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doe ſpeeches uttered at this affembly ns. 


ed in moſt of the daily papers in Dublin, and 


were carefully copied into Jacobin Newſpapers 
in London; one orator, of the name of M Nevin, 
one of the committee of nine, after repreſenting © 


Great Britain as almoſt totally ſubdued by the 
arms of France, adviſes the Romaniſts immedi- 


ately, and during the war, to commence all kind 
of hoſtilities againſt Britain, and thus declaims, 
„what may we not expect from the madneſs of 


her returning proſperity, when amidſt the 
% wreck of all her greatneſs, by a treatment equally 
« irritating and unjuſt, the ſeems to ſolicit inſur- 


“ rection amongſt the people, or to command a 
« dereliction of their rights“ Throughout all 
their ſpeeches, theſe Romiſh orators affect to take 


it as granted, that what they call Catholic eman- 
cipation, is the wiſh of all the people of Ireland, 


that the Proteſtants of Ireland are attached friend 


to their pretenſions, or too inconſiderable to be 
at all conſidered in the diſcuſſion of them, and 
that they are only oppoſed by the Britiſh minif- 
try; ſuch deception they think may have weight 


in England, where the falſchood, the utter con- 


tempt of truth, the meanneſs, poverty and impo- 


tence of the declaimers are unknown, but they - 
well know, they and their TIEN! are ee $-. 
with due ONE” in n NE? 7 >» Y 
eee ga 2 
«tection of England, which has taken away our. 
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ec regular army to be employed in her impiotes cru 

| « fade, her protection has not left you a port from 

« Bilboa to the Baltick, and involved you. in a 

« war, in which had ſhe been ſucceſsful, had not 

& the judgment of God overtaken her, ſhe would have 

« the power, and I doubt not, the inclination, to 

« rivet, your bolts for ever, her protection has 

« been well compared to that of the exalted oak 

e in the thunder ſtortn; to the unphiloſophick 

« clown who ſeeks its ſhade, the tree ſerves to 

conduct more unerringly the lightning s force 

“ upon his head; the moment is at hand, when 

the world ſhall know. how to eſtimate. the con- 

4 nection of both countries, and the independ- 

. < ence of our ſtate; the problem will be now re⸗ 

| « ſolved, whether Ireland be a free and imperial 

« nation, or only an outlying province. to Great 
| - Britain.“ 


Al chele orators 3 the ran ein 

tian of Ireland, and the exceſs, of the numbers of 
ERomaniſts, over that of the Proteſtants i in it, be- 

- ep bounds of truth and probability.; 3 
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| | further to excite rebellion, they diminiſhed the | 

1 population of Britain in the ſame degree, and deſ- 

| canted througnout, on defeats and diſcomſitures 

if of the Britiſh arms, which never happened, and | 
þ | 2 they all in the moſt violent terms reprobated all 
1 : : ideas of an union with Great Britain, and urged ' 
4 A* W of a e RAI cn | 


6 


Another of theſe orators of the name of Ryan, 
a member of the committee'of nine, endeavoured 
in his harangue, to perſuade ſuch of his audience. 
as had taken the oath enjoĩned to be taken by the 


act of 1793 by all Romaniſts who were deſirous 
of having the benefit of that act, that nothing 
contained in that oath, could prevent them from 


endeavouring to overthrow the preſent Proteſtant 
Church eſtabliſhment in Ireland: The clauſe in the 


oath Teng. to the ured. eſtabliſhment ls : as 
wow” 


. FRA, | 4 "RET To 7 


_ Aud L ras "Oo Adam, Ac ſavow, and 10 


* Jemnly abjure any intention to ſubvert the pre · 
« ſent church eſtabliſhment, for the purpoſe of 
ec {ee Be a Nr eſtabliſhment in its 


The argument of the laſt 1 orator, is 


thus: t you have not abſolutely ſworn, that you 
will not endeavour to ſubvert the preſent Proteſ- 
tant Church eſtabliſhment; you have only ſworn 


that you will not endeavour to ſubvert it, for the 
purpoſe of ſubſtituting a Romiſh Church eſtabliſh- 
ment, in its' room ; but notwithſtanding this oath, 
you may ſubvert the preſent Proteſtant Church 
eſtabliſhment, provided you, do not ſubſtitute a 
Romith eſtabliſhment in its room; now when we 


ſubvert the preſent, we will live 'vithour any ef. 
tabliſhment, and we will not ſubſtitute a Romiſh 
_ eſtabliſhment in the room of that ſubverted” : : his 
N 95 F WE words 
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Fords o on this mo are remarkable, i * 1 
« will fay,. that I have reaſon to think that Ca. 
tholics, ſo far from being willing to fubvert one 
« eſtabliſhment, in order to fubſtitute their own in 

« its place, would not, if all eſtabliſhments were 
e levelled to the ground, deſire or conſent to 
build up an exclufive eſtabliſhment for their 
** own clergy 3 and their c own crecds. ea 5 


a 


3.44 15S 4 $ 3-4-4 ALF: 
This aſſembly then came to ſeveral gs 
py PP 53 6.4 
ſome of them I ſhall inſert. ee ee e 


*+ 
+ + 
3 , 


* Reſolved unanimouſly, that x we are edel 
« and unalterably attached, to the rights, Über- 
ties, and independence of our native country, and 
« we pledge ourſelves, collectively and i ndividually, 
<« to reſiſt, even our own emancipation—If 1 pro- 
6 . poſed to be conceded on the ignominious terms 
& of an acquieſcence, in the fatal meaſure. of an 
_E wnion, with the ſiſter kingdom.” ED 20 
Keſolved unanimouſly, that the right hon. 
Henry Grattan, be requeſted to introduce the 


« Catholic bill, Oy on the. meeting c of 
| 6 a OR"; 


« Reſolved n that the thanks of 
this meetin g de reſpectfully preſented to our 
65 C3 agent, Theobald Wolfe Tone, Eſq; for the readi- 
* neſs with which he accompanied our deputies 
to England, and the 9 other important ſer- 
W * vices, 


b N 


4 ids he has hendered to the Catholic body in 
purſuit of emancipation, /ervices which no gra- 
4 titude can overrate, and no remuneration urn | 


F Ta i 
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| | Before I 4 5 Further in Aust i the 8 

duct of you, and your confederates, the popular . 
and energetick Romanifts, it is neceſſary for me to | 
explain, not to you, but to the publick, who this 

Mr. Tone, your fellow agent for the Romiſh com- 

mittee of nine, is, and what his publick conduct 
has been; as ſuch explanation, will trongly tend ; F 
to illuſtrate your conduct in ſome particulars, and f 
to clear a all doubts W 0 «rr real de- © 
ow Fenn | | 


8 
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| | This Mr. WTI is 0k en of a | des of 5 
ſome ſort in Dublin, who found means to pro- 

cure him an education in the College of Dublin, 

and he afterwards made his way to the bar; he 

formed that ſociety of aſſaſſins, the United friſh- 

A men; his name has often appeared as ſecretary to 

that pack of blood hounds; in 1792 he publiſhed 


. a pamphlet, entitled an argument on behalf of the 

; | Catholics of Ireland; the object of it is to ſhew 
che deplorable Hate of Ireland, ariſing from her con- 
nection with Great Britain, to prove that the eman- 
r eipation of the Romaniſts, by their admiſſion into 
che leglllature will be followed neceſſarily by a 
A parliamentary reform, and that ſuch. reform, pro- 
4 Har, fuch means, will enable Ireland to exift, 


cx as 
A 


3 — 


F<: 


tions to independence, he laviſhes the higheſt 
praiſes on the national aſſembly of France, de- 


“ nature they have exalted beyond the limits, 


* once cry reform, and ee Ireland are 


K 


us an inlependent Mate, perfectly ſevered from 


Great Britain; he ſtates that every hour brings 
forth to Ireland infinite reſources: and provoca- 


ſcribing them, as a body of repreſentatives, not 
of their conſtituents merely, but of man, whoſe 


af tare even providence ſeemed to have bounded 
<< it by, he cloſes his pamphlet, by an addreſs 
42 the people of Ireland, in theſe words, “ ier them 


e eee e 55 1 4 01 
kt n 06.43 3 
This e l Mr. Tone; to 
your committee of nine, your popular and ener- 
a getick Romaniſis, they employed him as your co- 
adjutor in emancipation, and voted liim the ſum 
of mw ae e e * aeente, 5169 
1 An has 


ivy man 1080 the name of Jackfon eee 


| peg Ireland in the beginning of the year 1794, by 


the French convention, as à ſpy, to procure them 


̃üntelligence of the ſtate of Ireland, the diſpoſitian 


of the inhabitants, and the practicability of an 
invaſion; Mr. Hamilton Rowan, and Doctor 


Reynolds, both of them now exiles, outlawed fur 


high treaſon, and Mr. Tone, now. an exile too, 
immediately on the arrival of the French ſpy, 


| formed a ſtrict connection with him; ; Rowan was 


to him by a man of anne 


introd tr UTE 
4 s n . 
th >» » # 
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ins; one of the orators at thiceffembly/inFrancit- 5 
ſtreet Chapel of the gth of April 1795, a remark- 
able Romiſh agitator; Tone being a man of let- 
ters and a barriſter, was fixed on by the French 
ſpy, to draw up a ſtate of Ireland to be tranſmit- 


ted to the French convention, to encourage them 


to invade the kingdom; this buſineſs Mr. Tone 
co· ägent with you for the Iriſh Romaniſts, per- 
formed in April 1794, Jackſon was arreſted by 


the government in the ſame month, and after 
putting off his trial by affidavits, once or twice, 


he was at length tried, and convicted of high trea- 
ſon, at the bar of the court of King's Bench, on 
the 23d of April 1795, and being brought up to 


receive ſentence on the zoth of that month, he 
died at the bar, having previouſly ſwallowed: poi- 
ſon; his aforeſaid affociates made their eſcapes; 
on this trial, the paper drawn up by Tone, 48 2 Mr. 


ſtate of this nation, for the uſe of the French con- 4 


vention, was read in evidence, having been in- 8 


for the uſe 
tercepted at the poſt office; in this paper, this ne 


co· agent with you for the lriſh Romaniſts, groſsly French 
miſtates the relative numbers of inhabitants of cor conventi- 0 


different ſects; he reduces the Proteſtants of the 
eſtabliſhed Church to one half their number, he 
more than doubles the number of Proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, indeed he trebles it, and he adds at leaſt 


| one-third to the number of Romaniſts; his rea- 
fon for thus: falſifying is obvious, he was à man 


ol deſperate fortune, he was as firmly attached to 


e 8 „ of chis daun fem 
1 | | Great 


- 
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Great Britaiti/0s you, or the aſſembiy 8 
ſtreet Chapel, his and your employers; Mr. 
Tone's attachment to this project may be ſeen by 
| kis-writings; and that of the aſſembly at Francis- 
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French aſſaſſins, and he was apprehenſive, if he 


EE e LET a tg which of all 


6-98; 


Kreet; by their ſpeeches, publiſhed by themſelves 
with great oſtentation, in which they publickly 


well knew, that the execution of ſuch a project, 


could not be even attempted with any reaſonable 
proſpect of ſucceſs, without the aid of an army of 


ſtated the relative numbers of the inhabitants of 
Ireland of different ſects truly, that the French 


would decline the hazard of an expedition to Ire- 


land: In reſpect however to the property, politi- 


dul opinions, and inclinations, of the different - 


ſects, his ſtatement is more to be depended on, 
though not accurately true; it proceeds thus, 


the Proteſtants of the eſtabliſhed church have 
| 4 engroſſed, beſides the whole church patronage, 
* all the profits and honors of the country exclus 
« fively, and a very great ſhare of the landed 


property; the diſſenters are ſteady republicans, 
devoted to liberty, and through all the ſtages 


TE * of the French revolution, have been enthuſad 


body of the people, are in the loweſt degree of 
„ ignorance, and are ready for any change, be- 
cauſe no change can make them worſe; the 
% whole. peaſantry may be ſaid to be Catholics, 


66 others 


n * 


<- others is the beſt adapted for e ee 
e freland the very name of England, and her power 
c i univerſally odiout, fave with thoſe who have 


“ an intereſt in maintaining it, that is, with the 
Proteſtants of the eſtabliſhment, ho compoſe 
. dhe parliament, and grand juries, and are ariſ- 
« tocrats, whoſe very tenantry, and dependants 
<« would deſert and turn againſt them, on the 


« firſt convulſion, which would level them in 
« the duſt; the diſſenters are enemies to the Eng. 
« liſh power, from reaſon, and from reflection, 
the Catholics from a hatred of the Engliſh name, 
« reſulting from the tyranny of near. ſeven centuries? 
and he ſtates the ſame grievances which you have 
ſo often complained of, to wit, “the church eſ- 
„ tabliſhment, the payment of tythes, the go- 
« vernment proſecutions, the convention act, 
the gun powder act, &c. &c.” all which he re- 
preſents, as depreſſing public ſpirit, and as leav- 
„ing no method for the people to make their 


ſentiments known, but by war,” that is, by 


open rebellion when the French army ſhall arrive; 
and by nocturnal murders and plunder, until that 
for the Romaniſts, your fellow labourer in the 
vineyard of emancipation, in his men cor. 
| hart Sena WN * WERE by Vf UN. 

I" dw netghrotion the an of RY 
ture, drawn by the pencil of Mr. Tone, of the 


e for the inſpection of the 
wo | e Wo. 
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OE. French convention, may be; the time of. painting 
tit, and ſeveral traits in it are very well worthy of 
notice; at the very time he painted it, in April 

1794, and for a long time before, he was the ac- 
knowledged agent, of the popular und energetick 


you; and the oſtenſible employment of you both, 
was the work of what. you and theſe Romaniſts 
fraudulently ſtile emancipation dat that very time, 
it was notorious, that he had carried on, or at- 
tempted to carry on, a treaſonable correſpondence 
with the enemy, with the privity at leaſt of ſome 
of the Romaniſt orators, at this aſſembly of Fran- 
treet Chapel, particularly a man of the name 
of Lewins, as has been proved on Jackſon's trialz 
this aſſembly voted him as their agent, t their 
thanks for many important ſervices, W 
ed to the Catholic body, in purſuit of emancipa- 
tion, ſervices as they deſcribe them which _—_— 
titude can-overrate, and no remuneration can over 
they do not think: fit to ſtate, what theſe faruicas 
were; your ſervices, ar part of your ſervices,” to 
theſe Romaniſts, were, your violent exertions in 
the Houſe of Commons in their. favour, and your 


planning their ſeveral applications to parliament; 


Mr. Tone was not in parliament, and could not 


ſerve them that way, but Mr. Tone had written a 


pamphlet, in which he ſtrongly recommended a 


total ſeparation of this country from Great Bri- 


tain, as the only method by which the Romaniſts- 


8 * * themſelves ; ; and as 
| "OR 


T 


Remaniſts, the identical perſons. who employed 


l 


a ee could not be effected EIN I. 
means, than by an army of French murderers, 
and as theſe popular and  Energetick Romaniſts, 
aſſembled at Francis: ſtreet Chapel the employ- 
ers both of you and him, have fairly, and un- 
equivocally, expreſſed their Wespe of ſe. 
paration; it is by no means unr to con 
jecture, that Mr. Tone's correſpondence with the 
French convention, and his endeavours to induce 
them to ſend an army to invade this country, 
were the important ſervices, which no gratitude” 
can overrate, and no remuneration can overpays 
rendered by him to the Catholic body, in purſuit 
of emancipation, mentioned in their reſolution, 
but which they dared not openly avow, on ac- 
count of their treaſonable nature; it is not a lit- 
tle remarkable, that Mr. Tone on this occaſion, 
repeats the ſame pretended grievances of the nati- 
on, which you have ſo often repeated, and alſo 
that he pointedly admits, that the only friends of 
the Britiſn connection in the country, the only 
loyal ſubjects, the only decided enemies of the 
French revolution, and the people who poſſeſs al 
moſt the whole property of the country, are the 
Proteſtants of the eſtabliſhed church; he alſa 
pointedly admits, what has ſo often been objected 
againſt the Iriſh Romaniſts, and againſt their 
claims to political power, their inveterate and in- 
vincible hatred of the Engliſh name, nation, and 
empire; he alſo pointedly admits,” that the-bulk - 
2 are the peaſantry of Ireland, the moſt 
15 ee 


* 


N 
a wretched i in Europe, and that they are in a ſemi. 


barbarous ſ late; will you not admit, ſir, that Mr. 
Tone your Tr MR, the acknowledged agent of 


the popular and emergetick Romaniſts, (whom you 


every where and on every occaſion ſtate, to be 
repreſentatives of the whole 'maſs of Iriſh Roman- 
iſts, and their aſſembly, the only legitimate organ 
empowered to expreſs. the ſentiments of that 
whole body,) the man to whom that afſembly had | 
voted the ſum of fifteen hundred pounds at one 
time for his ſervices, and alſo their thanks in the 
moſt energetick manner ; will you not, I fay, ad- 
mit that he knew this body, and their opinions, 
as well as you, and was as capable of forming a 
right judgment of them? and how ridiculous are 
your pathetick rants, about the hardſhip of the 
excluſion of Romaniſts, from about thirty of the 
great offices of the ſtate, and from ſeats in the 
legiſlative body, that is, the excluſion of a body 
of ſubjects, of little property, and incurably dif. 
affected to the civil and religious eſtabliſhments, 
of the nation, (if their own agent, your worthy 


| 155 co-adjutor Mr. Tone, is to be believed) from the 


x a and ſuperior executive capacity, | - 


Fu rther to demonſtrate that your co-agent Mr. 
Tone, entertained the ſame project with yourſelf, 
the total ſeparation of the two nations, I ſhall 


give a ſhort extract from a letter of Mr. Tone, to 


a confidential correſpondent of his in the North 
; mM CY engaged Wn the fame conſpiracy, for 
1 1 0g Ane 
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tag A rebellion in this kingdom; this letter 5 is 

| publiſhed by the ſecret committee of the Iriſh | 
Houſe of Commons, in their report of the loth of 3 5 
May 1797, and appears to have been written early 
in the year 1794, upon the inſtitution of the ſo- 
ciety of United lriſhmen, at which time it may be 
inferred from a paſſage in the letter, that you and 
Mr. Tone had no connection, and when from his 
want of knowledge of you, he had great doubts, 
whether you or your party could be prevailed on 
to ſupport meaſures, which by your anſwer to 
the addreſs of the Romaniſts, on the recal of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, and by your preſent addreſs, it ap- 
pears you have now very fully adopted, and which 
probably you had adopted before: The extract is 
as follows, * my unalterable opinion is, that the 
« bane of Iriſh proſperity, is in the influence of 
England, I believe that influence will ever be 

« extended, while the connection between the two 
40 countries continues,“ then the letter alluding : 
ö to reſolutions, contained in it, goes on thus, 
" „ nevertheleſs, as I know that opinion is for the 

« prefent, too hardy, though a very little time 
« may cſtabliſh it univerſally, I have not made 
ec it a part of the reſolutions, I have not faid one 
« word, that looks like a wiſh for ſeparation, 
ce though 1 give it to you, and your friends, as 
« my moſt decided opinion, that ſuch an event 
« would be, a regeneration to this country.” In 
the ſame letter Mr. Tone calls the French revolution NY 
the Morning Star of liberty to Ireland. 1 
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Vou had not at the time this letter was writ- 


ten, publickly avowed your plan of emancipation, 


you were not at that time, in the honourable em- 
ployment of co-agent, for the popular and energe- 
zick Romaniſts, with Mr. Tone, and therefore in 
this letter, he expreſſes ſome doubts of your po- 


|  litical creed, which you have lince very compleat- 
* ſatisfied. 5 


# 
* 2% * 
K - ' 
# 4 


The reſolution of this affembly at Francis· ſtreet 


Cbapel, expreſſive of the firm determination of 


the whole Romaniſt party there afſembled, to re- 
{ an union with Great Britain, and rather to re- 
linquiſh their favourite meaſure of emancipation, 
than conſent to ſuch a meaſure, was not at all 
called for by any circumſtance relating to the of- 
tenſible cauſe of their meeting, it originated en- 
tirely in that inveterate hatred, which Mr. Tone, 


your colleague in the agency for the Romaniſts, 
aſſerts, that all Iriſh Romaniſts entertain of Eng- 


land, her natives and her power, and even their 
own intereſt could not prevent them from de- 
claring it ſo far as they dared, though nen out 


of time. 


: | | | 2 * ” 
It has been the opinion of very great and able 


ſtateſmen, that an union with England on juſt 
and equitable terms, would be very advantageous 
to Ireland, would contribute greatly to encreaſe - 

her trade, and her opulence, and conduce to the 


3 of the empire at t large, and 1 in any event, 
it 


— 
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it Fey not be more prejudicial, to the Romaniſts 
of Ireland, than to any other claſs of his majeſty's. 
ſubjeQs here, but much leſs, (if it could be at all 
prejudicial, which I cannot admit), in as much, 

as if we were one people with the Britiſh. nation, 
the preponderance. of the Proteſtant body of the 
whole empire would be ſo great, that all rivalſhip 
and jealouſies, between Proteſtants and Roman-. 
iſts would ceaſe for ever, and it would not be ne- 
ceſſary for the ſafety of the empire at large, to 
curb Romaniſts, by any excluſive laws whatſoe- 
ver; but the immortal hatred of theſe energetick 


Romaniſts, to the Britiſh name, nation, and re- 
ligion, and the annihilation of all their hopes of 


an independent Romiſh republic in Ireland, which 
they foreſaw would be the eſſect of an union, 
chaſed from their minds in a moment all ideas of 
reaſon; prudence; and intereſt, and induced them, 


without any neceſſity whatſoever, to expreſs their 


hoſtility to Britain; a conduct, which I hope will 
give the Britiſh miniſters proper ideas of the dan- 
ger of countenancing any further innovations, in 
church or tate in Ireland, projected by you and 
your aſſociates, i in favour of Iriſh Romaniſts. 


The ſettled determination of your. affociates 
and employers the Romiſh committee of nine, and 
the popular and energetick Romaniſts, whom you 
ſtile the great body of the Catholicks, and alſo of _ 
your colleague in the work of emancipation, Mr. 
Tone, being thus publiſhed and declared for the 


* 


ſeparation 


T7 * 


ſeparation of the tend bountrles, and it being 40 
avowed by him, that the obtaining of what they 
ſtile emancipation, and alſo parliamentary reform, 
was only conſidered by them as ancillary to ſepa- 
ration, and to the eſtabliſhment of an independent 
Romiſh republic in Ireland; and your colleague 
thinking that the buſineſs could not be compleat- 
ed without a rebellion at home, and the aid of a 
French army of invaders, and having accordingly 
ſolicited ſuch aid, I ſhall now quote a few paſ- 
fages from your addreſs to your fellow citizens 
- of Dublin, to afford them ſome further aſſiſtance 
in judging, whether your opinions upon theſe 
projects, and the means of effecting them, are not 
the ſame with thoſe of your employers, the popular 
and energetick Iriſh Romaniſts, and of your. col- 
league Mr. Tone; and whether all your proceed- 
ings, do not directly tend to the ſame point with 
thoſe of your aforeſaid colleague and employers. 


As to emancipation and reform, you have fo 
publickly avowed that they are the object of your 
purſuit, both in and out of parliament, in all your 
ſpeeches and addreſſes, for theſe two years paſt, 
that it is needleſs to quote any paſſage, to prove 
that you have openly patronized the meaſures. 
| As to ſeparation, which includes rebellion, and 

invaſion, Jou have obſerved ſome caution, you 
have thought it prudent to diſguiſe your opi- 
| nions on this daring meaſure under a veil, but it 


is 2 veil of thin gau ze, Wes * to cover 
you 
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you. from legal proſecution, your view in vin = 
any * at all. | 


Mr. 3 aſcribes 1 inveterate hatred of he 


' Engliſh name and nation. in the Iriſh Romaniſts, 
to the tyranny of the Engliſh government in Ire- 


land, for near ſeven centuries ; you don't go ſo far 
back; you begin your account of the horrible op- 


preſſions of the lriſh, by the Engliſh government, 


with the reign of James the firſt ; you then pro- 
ceed to the reign of Charles the firſt, and juſtify 
and approve the horrible Iriſh maſſacre of that 


reign, as a meaſure of juſt reſiſtance and retalia- 
tion; you ſtate, that all the preſent nightly mur- 
ders, robberies, and conflagrations, . ariſe from 


the © ſpirit of publick reformation, carried to 
different degrees, to liberty in moſt inſtances,” 
you repreſent the miniſter, without ſpecifying 

who the miniſter is, as a murderer of the people, no- 


toriouſly meaning, that the government, that is, 
thoſe employed by the king in the different offi- 
ces of it, are murderers of the people; you ſtate 


that peerages are fold, conſequently that the Houſe 


of Peers is degraded, (this you aſſerted in parlia- 


ment, you were called on for your proofs, you 


could produce none, ) you vilify in the baſeſt man- 
ner, the Houſe of Commons, calling it a borough 


parliament, meaning, I preſume, a borough houſe 
of parliament, as if all the members of it were 
members for boroughs only, and ſtating that all 


boroughs are venal, that the members for ſuch 


G | boroughs 
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od Ie are not repreſentatives of the people, 


and that all their acts are groſs oppreſſions of the 


people. Thus you vilify, degrade, and traduce, 


- King, lords and commons, the,whole conſtitution- 
al ſupreme legiſlative and executive power of the 


nation, and tell the nation, that all acts of parli- 


ament, that have been enacted ſince the com- 


mencement of the reign of James the firſt, are 


| wicked and unwarranted impoſitions, calculated 
to encourage and authorize the commiſſion of 


murder, rapine, and every ſpecies of oppreſſion, 


on the Iriſh ſubjects, and © on the whole that the 
' © canſe of the Iriſh diſtraction of 1797, was the 


e conduct of the ſervants of government, endea- 


vouring to eſtabhſh by unlimited bribery, ab- 


<« ſolute power, that the ſyſtem of eoercion, 
% was a neceſſary conſequence, and part of the 
« ſyſtem of corruption, and that the two fſyſ- 


tems, in their ſucceſs, would have eſtabliſhed 


en ruthleſs and horrid tyranny—tremendous 


and intolerable, impoſed on the ſenate by in- 
fluence, and the people by arms.” You make 
the following eulogy, | on the Iriſh peaſantry, by 
a part of whom, all the preſent nocturnal mur- 
-ders, and' depredations, are committed, © to vin- 


« dicate their native energy, againſt a vulgar er- 


c ror, they are a ſtrong, hardy, bold, brave, Me 


< borious, warm hearted and faithful race of men, 
ſome of them are certainly, very fit for the pur- 


poſe of vod and your colleague Mr. Tone, and are 
fo far faithful, that it is difficult to prevail on 


chem, to impeach their accomplices. 


5 r 
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"You then proceed to your. beld ill br 


| vances, which you commence with enumerating 


certain inequalities in the trade, between Great ces, with 
remarks 


Britain and Ireland, and cloſe it with the follow- 
ing grievances, © the bar bill—the convention bill 

« —the gunpowder bill—the indemnity bill— 
e the ſecond indemnity bill—the inſurrection 
bill — the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus—Ge- 


grie- Mr. O 
tan's liſt 
of grievan» 


__ it. 


« neral Lake's proclamation, by order of govern... 


r ment—the approbation afforded to that pro- 


« clamation—the ſubſequent proclamation of go- 


« yernment, more military and deciſive - the or- 
« der for the military to act without waiting for 


« the civil power the impriſonment of the mid- 


tt dle orders, without law—the detaining of them 


e in priſon without bringing them to trial—the 


tranſporting them without law—burning their 


ad houſes—burning their villages—murdering 


e them; crimes many of which are concealed, 
«by the ſuppreſſion of a free preſs, by military 
« force—the preventing legal meetings of coun- 
cities, to petition his majeſty, by orders acknow- 


ledged to be given to the military, to diſperſe 


them; ſubverting the ſubjects right to petition, 
« and Goalie the introduction of practices, not 
© only unknow to law, but unknown to civilized 


and chriſtian countries; ſuch has been the work. _ 


ing of the borough ſyſtem, nor could ſuch mea- 


© ſures have taken place, but for that ſyſtem.” 


As to your pretended grievances in reſpect to 


trade, they have been often introduced by you 
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and your party in debate in the Houſe of Com- 


mons, where they have always met with a full 
and free diſcuſſion, and as far as I, who am no 
trader, nor much ſkilled in trade, bave been able 


to judge; the matters of complaint, on the ſcore 


of trade, have been always ſuggeſted by a few 


| ſmuggling merchants on this fide of the water, 
aided by a few of their confederates in Liverpool, 


who had projected ſchemes, of advantage to 
themſelves, and of damage to the fair traders, 


and the revenues both of England and Ireland, by 


an alteration in the rules of commerce eſtabliſhed 


between the two countries; and theſe matters of 


complaint were adopted, and foſtered with the 
greateſt care and attention, by you, your puny 
party in parliament, and your popular and energe- 
tick Romanifts, with a view of ſowing the ſeeds of 


diſcord between the two countries ; but all your 


propoſitions, reſpecting the inequality of trade be- 


| tween the two countries, ſince the free trade was 
eſtabliſhed, have been uniformly rejected, by a 


very great and deciſive majority of the Iriſh Houſe 
of Commons, whom no reaſonable perſon will 
ſuppoſe, to be ſo blinded to the intereſt of the 
nation, and their « own intereſt individually „as to 


reject your meaſures reſpecting trade, if they 


thought they would conduce to the increaſe of 


the wealth of the nation in general, and to that 
of their own tenantry and eſtates in particular. 


Jour conduct in reſpect to laying what you term- 
ed e duties on Engliſh reſined ſugar, im- 
25 , parted 


3 


ported into this kingdom, convinces me either of 
your ignorance of trade, or ſomething worſe; for 


by the operation of this law, a few ſugar refiners 
in this kingdom, where that trade is a monopo- 


Pg 


ly confined to about forty perſons, have made aſ- 
toniſhing fortunes, in a, ſhort period of time; 
| particularly the preſident of your Romiſh conven- 
tion, and of your ſtanding Romiſh committee, 


their gains being at leaſt eighty per cent, and the 
ſubjects of this kingdom pay on an average, from 
{1x-pence to eight · pence per pound, for common 
lump ſugar, more than is paid in England for the 


fame commodity, of an infinitely ſuperior quali- 


ty; theſe protecting duties, and the conſequent 
plunder of the Iriſh ſubject by theſe inſatiable har- 


pies the ſugar refiners, were your job in parlia- 


ment, and its eflect. 


The firſt at of parliament you reprobate, to 


i wit, the bar. bill, is a bill appointing aſliſtant bar- 
riſters in the ſeveral counties, with ſmall ſalaries, * 
for the purpoſe of deciding ſuits by civil bill; in a 


ſummary way, and trying perſons for ſmall. of- 
fences, at the ſeſſions of the peace; all this buſi- 
neſs in Ireland fell under- the cognizance of the 
judges of aſſize, at the two annual circuits; ma- 


nor courts are very rare in Ireland, a great part 
of the buſineſs determined by civil bill ia Ireland, 8 
is in England determined by the manor courts, 
which in that country are very numerous, and 
veyer falls under the cognizance of the judges of 


aſſize 
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affize there; and it cannot be deemed any hard- 


f ſhip on the ſubject; that country gentlemen act. 


ing as Juſtices of the peace, at a quarter ſeſſions, 
or ſeſſions of the peace, ſhould be affiſted by a bar. 


riſter, having ſome knowledge of the profeſſion 
of the law; the judges of aflize complained that 


the buſineſs at aſſizes was fo increaſed, that they 


were not able to go through it, and for theſe rea- 


ſons, theſe aſſiſtant barriſters were appointed, in 


: the ſeveral counties throughout | the kingdom; 


by you, as being created fince the place · bill paffed 
in parliament, which place bill vacates the ſeat of 
any meniber of the Houſe of Commons, who ac. 
cepts of a place of honor or profit under the crown 


tenable at pleaſure, and contains further incapaci- 


ties reſpecting place men; you complain of this 
bar bill, as tending to corrupt the bar, and in- 
creaſe the influence of the crown, in the Houſe 
of Commons; as to corruption of the bar, the 
falary to each barriſter is ſo ſmall, being 4ool. per 
annum, andthe duty fo heavy, each being obliged 
to attend eight ſeſſions of the peace annually, in 
the county to which he is appointed, that no man 
of any rank at the bar, and of talent worth pur- 
chaſing, would accept the place. of aſſiſtant barrif- 


ter; and as to influence in the Houſe of Com- 


mons, all theſe barriſters are excluded from ſeats 
in the ow Went 18 your | Rag of he bar 


Your 
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Vour enumeration, in your liſt of —— | 
of the exertions of the military, and of the civil 
. magiſtrate, in ſuppreſſion of diſorders, more cruel, 
miſchievous, and deſtructive, than the operations 
of armies in civil wars, of organized rebellions, - 
are all infinitely exaggerated by you; with every 
circumſtance of the moſt malignant acrimony; ' - 
and the neceſſity of the exertion, with more than 
ordinary turpitude, ſuppreſſed, in ſo much that 
the ſuppreſſion of truth, in this your detail f 
grievances, betrays more deliberate rancour, and 
baſeneſs of mind, than the ſuggeſtion of that 
which is falſe; one village only throughout the 
kingdom, and that a ſmall one, confiſting of mean 
thatched houſes, in the county of Cavan, had been 
burned by the military in - theſe troubles; be- 
fore the publication of your addreſs: upwards 
of one thouſand men, all members of the gangs 
of aflaſſins, called united Iriſhmen and defenders, 
and all to a man energetice Romaniſts, had aſſem- 
bled in and near that village, for the avowed pur- 
poſe of deſtroying by fire and ſword, a neighbour- : 
ing colony of induſtrious Proteſlant weavers, who 
were brought from a remote part of the North of 
Ireland, and fettled there, by the proprietor of 
the eſtate; à ſmall party of the militia of the city 
of Dublin, then quartered in the town of Cavan, 
were brought out by the civil magiſtrate to ſup- 
preſs this banditti, they found themſelves unequal 
to the buſineſs from the number of the inſur- 
_ gents, and were obliged to fend to their fellow 
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(oldiers i in Cavan for affiſtance ; when the rein- 
forcement 
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forcement appeared, the great body of the inſur- 


gents, were poſted on a hill at ſome diſtance from 


the village, through which it was neceſſary to 


march to attack and diſperſe them, and as the 
militia, conſiſting only of one company, marched 


| through the village, and were in the middle of i it, 


they were ſuddenly fired upon from all the win- 
dows of the | houſes on each + ſide, and ſome of 
them killed and wounded; the houſes were all, 

what in Ireland are called cabbins, built of mud 
and clay, the covering thatch, the windows, if 


they can be ſo called, were ſmall holes in theſe 


mud walls, and the entrances only larger holes; 


the firing was thick and heavy, the militia for the 


preſervation of their lives, were obliged to ſet fire 
to theſe houſes, and they being contiguous one 
to the other, and the covering inflammable, the 
greater part of the village, was burnt down, twen- 


ty or thirty of the aſſaſſins were flain, and the 


reſt of the gang, ſeeing the ill ſucceſs of their am- 


buſcade, ran away; ſuch is your burning. of vil 


lages, and murdering the inhabitants; as to the 
burning of any other houſes by the military, very 


few indeed have ſuffered in that way, and that 


only in ſuch parts of the country, as the number 


of magiſtrates, required by the inſurrection act 


have by petition to government, declared to be in 

a ſtate of inſurrection, and which have been pro- 
claimed ſo to be accordingly; and where the pro- 
ceeding to ſuch extremities became abſolutely ne. 
ceſſar y, for the protection of the lives, and pro- 
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peer of his majeſty: 8 loyal ages che ſame is . 
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| your popular. and ap nn 8 ri | 


portation was only ſending them to man his ma- 


jeſty's fleet, and no perſons were ever ſent to the 
fleet, except ſuch as fell under the deſcription in 


the inſurrection act, or before that was enacted, 


ſuch as were the moſt notorious. and profligate 


vagabonds in the community, who had no viſi- 


ble way of getting a livelihood, and who were 
juſtly ſuſpected of being part of the gangs of noc- 
turnal robbers and aſſaſſins, who were infeſting 
the country; the military never acted, nor had 
orders to act, againſt the inſurgents without the 
civil magiſtrate, except in caſes of the utmoſt ex- 
tremity, where the houſes of the peaceable and 


loyal inhabitants would: have been burned, them- 

ſelves and their families butchered, and their pro- 
perty pillaged or _ conſumed, had it not been for 
the intervention of the military. 


— 


It is untrue that legal meetings of counties 
to petition his majeſty have been prevented by 


orders given to the military to diſperſe them; 
where the ſheriff of a county or even a magiſ- 
trate, had called the freeholders of the county, 
to meet for the purpoſe of petitioning his ma- 


jeſty, government has given no orders to the 
military, or others, to diſperſe them, you know 


that no ſuch orders were given to diſperſe two 
ſuch meetings, which you and your aſſociates 


held at the Royal Exchange, within twenty 
Fuca 
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| | yards of. the Caſtle of Dublin, the refidence of 
the Lord Lieutenant, in the ſummer of 1797, and 
one of theſe meetings was called, as well as Ire. 
 cdlleQR, by ſome freemen and freeholders of the 
city, without a magiſtrate; and they called to the 
meeting not only the freemen and freeholders of 
the city, but the houſeholders, in order to inſure 
the attendance of a ſufficient mob, of popular and 
| egnergetiet Romaniſts; this laſt ſpecies of meeting, 
| you call an aggregate meeting, and it was not called 
| for the purpoſe of preparing a petition to his ma- 
jeſty ; and pray, fir, who told you, that ſuch a 
meeting was legal, and in what book do you find 
the law fo laid down? In my reading I have not 
been able to find it. It may be much doubted, - . 
whether the ſheriff of a county has any ſpecial 
power of calling the freeholders of a county toge- 
ther, for any purpoſe whatſoever on the requiſt- 
tion of a certain number of freeholders of the 
county; he has power by law to call the county 
together, to attend at the aſſizes, at the quarter 
ſeſſions, and at elections of members of parlia- 
ment, or any other county elections, and to attend 
his county court held monthly, and he can aſſem- 
ble the pg romitatus, to enable him to execute 
the king's writs ; in all theſe various aſſemblies of 
the county, the freekolders may, if they think fit, 
prepare petitions to his majeſty, and they have 
opportunities recurring with ſufficient frequency 
for fuch purpoſes; but admitting that the ſheriff 
—_ of a county or a private freeholder, may at all 
= times 5 he thinks proper aſſemble his county, either 
= . i 
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e 
with or without a requiſition of any frecholders 
for that purpoſe, where did you find the law, in 
what book, or in what record,: that any private 
frecholder of a county, or any number of free- 
holders has, or have, a right to aſſemble, not the 
freeholders, but the Bomſehalders of a county, to 
meet for the purpoſe of petitioning the king, or 
for any other purpoſe? fir, you call ſuch aggregate 
meetings as theſe legal; my opinion is otherwiſe, 
I think they are not legal, even if the convention 
act, and the acts for ſuppreſſing riots, and unlaw- 
ful aſſemblies, were out of the queſtion; they cer- 
tainly tend to diſorder and breach of the peace, 
by aſſembling the mob, and not the freeholders of 
the county, let the pretence for ene be 
ever * e | 
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| ther of your i is the Gia 
of a free preſs, by military force; here you prac- 
tiſe your uſual malice and deceit, you don't ex- 
preſsly allege, that ſuch ſuppreſſion of a free 
preſs, by military force was by the orders of go- 
vernment ; yet you evidently inſinuate it, and 
wiſh it ſhould be fo underſtood ; for you inſert it 
in the liſt of grievances, which you impute to go- 
vernment ; thus indirectly charging government 
with invading the liberty of the preſs. The tranſ- 
action to which you allude is, the deſtruction of 

the preſs and types of a printing houſe in Belfaſt, 

in which was printed the Northern Star, the moſt 
fagitious. paper _y ever was. . in any _ 

| civilized 
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Sa 3 chri iPian country, to uſe your own 


words, or in any country whatſoever, where any 


form of regular government was preſerved; the 
circumſtances I ſhall briefly detail. It was diſco- 
vered that ſeveral private men in the militia re- 


giment of the county of Monaghan, quartered in 


Belfaſt, a town notorious for diſaffection and ſe- 
dition, had been ſeduced to become members of 
the infamous ſociety of United Iriſhmen, and had 
taken the oath adminiſtered to all the members 
of that deteſtable gang of traitors ; many of them 
were immediately arreſted and tried by courts 
martial, four of them were condemned to be ſhot, 
and others of them to various ſpecies of military 
puniſhment, the four wretches condemned to 
death, when Kneeling on their coffins, prepared 
for the fatal bullets, declared in the moſt ſolemn 


manner, that they had been ſeduced from their al- 


legiance, and into the meaſures which brought 


tbem to their then, deplorable ſituation, princi- 
pally by reading the treaſonable publications, in 
the Northern Star; and earneſty exhorted their 
fellow ſoldiers, never to read that flagitious pa- 


per: this pathetic dying exhortation, and the view 


of the bleeding carcaſes of theſe unhappy victims | 


to treaſon, made ſuch an impreſſion upon the pri- 


: vate f ſoldiers of the regiment, that upon their re- 
turn to their quarters they unanimouſly drew up 
a declaration of their ſincere repentance and their 


determinations of loyalty for the future, in which 


| i with great juſtice aſcribed the ſeduction of 


their 


8 


their unfortunate companions and many of them. 


ſelves to the wicked and treaſonable artifices of 
the inhabitants of Belfaſt—this declaration one of 
their ſerjeants and a few of the privates carried to 
the two news papers printed in that town, by one 
of them (the Belfaſt News Letter) it was publiſh. 
ed: by the other (the Northern Star) it was re- 


jected with expreſſions of contempt and inſult, 


though the poor men offered to pay for the in- 


ſertion of it at any rate of advertiſing, Which the 


printer ſhould demand ; this conduct in the print- 
er of the paper, to bien the regiment ſo juſtly 


attributed the misfortune of their companions, 


ſo. incenſed the private ſoldiers that ſome of 
them on the following night ſtole from their 
quarters, broke into the printing houſe, and 
demoliſhed the preſs, and types; now fir, . bave 


you any proof whatſoever, or any reaſon for form- 


ing even a probable conjecture, that the above vi- 
olence committed by a few private militia ſol- 
diers, was commanded or even countenanced i in 
any manner by the government of this country ? 


if ſo, what are your proofs or reaſons ? was not 


the law of the land open to redreſs thoſe who were 


injured by the violence? were not the ears of the 


officers of the regiment open to any complaint, 

which might have been made on this occaſion ? 
had not the injured full opportunities of applying 
for redreſs, either to the common law of the land, 


or to the martial law, if they thought fit? did you 
ever 7 Ht that any Fei employed under go- 


8 5 vernment, 
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vernment, either directly or indiredtly, interfered 


to ſcreen the offenders from juſtice? if fo, let us 


know their names, and the names of your infor- 


mers; you cannat—you know you cannot—this 


pretended grievance, like the others, is the crea- 
tion of your own malice, and every inſinuation 
you can throw out againſt government, as ref- 


training or even in any manner checking or con- 


trolling the liberty of the preſs, ſtands fully and 


- compleatly refuted by the impunity, which has hi- 


therto atrended the publication of the ſedirious 


and treaſonable addreſs, to which I now write an 
anſwer. | 


The remainder of your grievances are the le- 


veral acts of parliament paſſed in this kingdom 


for the ſuppreſſion of the preſent diſorders; and 


tbe exertions of the magiſtracy and the military, 
in the execution of them; you tell the ſubjects 


of this country that the laws of the land, eſta- 
bliſhed by the joint conſent of the king, lords, 
and commons, the ſupreme conſtitutional legiſ- 


lative power of the nation, are horrible oppreſſi- 


ons, and the execution of them, robbery and mur- 


der, the effects of a © ruthleſs and horrid tyran- 


„ ny tremendous and intolerable,” and you thus 
impeach laws, the neceſlity and expediency of 
which were fully debated in the ſenate of the na- 
tion, before they were enacted, and there ſancti- 
oned, by the almoſt unanimous approbation, of 
the repreſentatires of all the landed, and N g 

ed 


0 


ed intereſt of the nation, of the knights, citizens, 
and burgeſſes, in parliament aſſembled, you and 
your party in the Houſe of Commons, Who op- 
poſed theſe laws, never amounting (as I have al- 
ready obſerved).on any one queſtion relating to 
them, to the number of thirty, not more than 
ſix or ſeven of which, were repreſentatives for 
counties, and frequently dwindling to fourteen, 
and even to ſeven; and the moſt boiſterous and 
noiſy of your faction, who adhered to you on all 
queſtions, being members, for what you repreſent 
as venal boroughs. You attribute the enaction 
of all theſe laws to the influence of the crown, 
exerted in the Houſes of Lords, and Commons, 
you ſtate that the king is the © creature of the peo- 
ple, and that he may commit treaſon, againſt 
i his creator the people, and it is impoſſible to 
conceive that he can commit greater treaſon 
againſt the people, than by cauſing by his miniſ- 
ters, certain ordinances to obtain the ſanction of 
laws, for the murder, and robbery of the people, 
for eſtabliſhing a ruthleſs, and horrid tyranny 
over them, tremendous and intolerable, and im- 
« poling it on the ſenate, by influence, and on 
the people by arms,” ſuch are your expreſſi - 
ons! The man who writes thus, cannot be ſup- 
| poſed to mean, that ſuch grievances can be reme- 
died by the laws of the land, the enactors of which 
he thus calumniates and vilifies; when he tells 
the ſubject, that the laws are only a ſyſtem of rob 
PF! _ murder, of tyranny ruthleſs, horrid, 
x tremendous - 


5 | 


ml and intolerable ; het in fa, not only 
juſtiſies the ſubject in taking arms againſt the go- 
vernment, but he ſtimulates him to do ſo, he muſt 
lock to revolutionary meaſures for redreſs of thoſe 
pretended grievances, he cannot look to conſtitu- 
tional ones, the Robeſpierian method of reform. 
ing 1 ſtate is in your geen the wy n 
one: nf tn} | 5 


1 cannot overlook one trait 0 your PRE 

- which manifeſts itſelf in this your lift of grievan- 
ces; and that i is, the moſt conſummate aſſurance, 
5 chat any mortal I have ever yet ſeen, or read of, 
was poſſeſſed of; you inſert in this liſt of grievan- 
cCeͤs, the very acts of parliament, and the exerti- 
ons of the magiſtracy and military in the execu- 
tion of them, which your own machinations, and 
thoſe of your confederates, the popular and ener- 
getick Romanifts, and of your colleague Mr. Tone, 
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0 i 5 laue rendered abſolutely neceſſary for the preſer- 
= vation of the ſtate, and of the lives, liberties; and 
p | properties, of the peaceable and loyal ſubjects of 
= it; for all people converſant in the affairs of Ire- 
G | ES land, know that to you, and to your aforeſaid con- 
=_ * federates, to your and their ſeditious and treaſon- 


able publications, whether as ſpeeches, anſwers, 
= eſſays, or addreſſes, to your intrigues, plots, and 
= cConſpiracies, may be fairly traced, as to efficient 
© cauſes, all the outrages, murders, conflagrations, 
and. devaſtations of the United Iriſhmen and de- 
dee * whe * enaction of laws, to 
555 1 >. ſuppreſs 
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3 them, and the exertions of the civil 
magiſtracy and military in execution of the laws; 
your complaints are the ſame as would be thoſe 


of a-murderer and robber, if he ſhould complain 


of the laws. of ſociety for the puniſhment of mur- 
der and robbery; but I never yet heard that any 
murderer or robber was impudent pI to 
make n A | 


But, Gr, you are not content with Fn juti Mr. Grate 
fying rebellion, you feared that the popular and, tan's 


views in 


energetick Iriſh Romaniſts, together with the re- exaggerat- | 


publican and atheiſtical Iriſh; diſciples of Paine, 72 ** . 
Price, and Prieſtley, uſurping the name of Prote- France, 


ſtants, would heſitate a little, before they would anddepre» 


ciatingthat 
embark in an open rebellion, for the purpoſe ah hog 


effecting a ſeparation of this iſland from the Bri- >" e 
tiſh Empire; peace might be concluded between troducing 
Great Britain and France, in which caſe the re- 1 of 
bellion muſt be adjourned, and perhaps a — -- | 
ed ne Die. Your. advice, to the popular and rom 
energetick Romaniſts by no means to poſtpone his ad- 

* the conſideration of their fortunes,” till af. rel. 
+ ter the war, required that your confederates 
ſhould be expeditious in their operations; a 
dread of the fleets and armies of Great Britain 
palGed their exertions; this you undertake to 
cure by the ſtimulating bliſter of your addreſs, 

and to compoſe it, you mixed up all your puns» 
gent-provocative drugs of falſehood, miſrepre» 


ſentation, acrimonĩious in vective, exaggeration, 


H 
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'-. ©. inſtead of Great Britain, while her people 


a. 7+} 


and depreciation, of which you have a moſt 
plentiful ſtore ; the power of France, without 
whoſe aid the work of ſeparation could never. be 
attempted or effected, was therefore to be mag- 
niſied, and that of Great Britain diminiſheu in 
the ſame ratio; and the ſucceſs of the Americans 
in the cauſe of ſeparation from the Britiſh em- 
pire, was to be decorated with all the pretty 
flowers of language and metaphor our were ** 
| pave of — 7? : ; 
The been war with France you anita as 
„“ unparalleled in expence and diſgrace, and at- 
e tended with the groſſeſt and rankeſt errors, 
. « cloſing the account of blood with proclamati- 
ons of inſolvency, with the loſs of our ſtation 
in Europe, and of one hundred and thirty 
„ millions, to loſe that ftation,—to place the 
cc crown of England as low in Europe, as Ame- 
« rica, and to put France at the head of Europe, 


«crouch under a load of debt, and taxes, with- 
© out an empire to conſole, or a conſtitution to 
< cover them, the King of Great Britain is put 
<« at the feet of France, he is driven out of al- 
e moſt all footing in Europe, and the enemy have 
made gigantick encroachments on the Britiſh 
empire, and all theſe evils, and diſaſters you 
| attribute to the miniſters of the crown, that is, 


to the crown, employing corruption to ſway a 
borough parliament, meaning the parliament 
* R ö = of 


all the Proteſtants of the e 


( EI 


of Great Britain, which you brand here with the 
epithet of a borough parliament, ſo often be- 


ſtowed. by you on the parliament of Ireland; 


vou add alſo to the liſt of calamities, the loſs of 
thirteen provinces in America, and of an hun- 


dred and twenty millions of Ken to loſe m_ 
ran 


Aer inc Great Britain thus as an andene | 
nation, deſpoiled of her territories, and at the 


feet of France, that is ſubdued by France, or un- 
able to make any further reſiſtance againſt her, 
and conſequently unable to quell any inſurrection 
or rebellion in Ireland, or to afford any aſſiſtance 
to the loyal ſubjects of Ireland, when ſuch rebel - 


lion ſhall blaze out; you proceed to the praiſe 


of the American revolution, in which you make 
a clear avowal of your dangerous deſigns, and 


cloſe your eulogy upon it, in a flouriſhing ſtrain 


of figurative expreſſion, alluding to a circum- 
ſtance; in Holy . Writ, with which you thought 
proper to ornament, and enforce the menace 
contained in it, againſt all 


abliſhed church, and 
all the real chriſtian Diſſenters in Ireland, in 
whoſe poſſeſſion is almoſt the whole of the landed 
and perſonal property of the kingdom) in caſe 
they ſhould dare to oppoſe the projected rebelli- 


on of your popular and energetick Romaniſts, thus 


OO he up the. formation of-a ropub. 
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the perſidious inter vention of France, as an mY 
ample worthy to be imitated by your Triſh confe- 
| derates. I ſhall quote the paſſage here; © We ſaw | 
Re in the American revolution, that a people de- 
r termined to be free cannot he enſtaved, that the 
e Britiſh government was not equal to the taſk, 
s even in plenitude of empire, ſupported by the 


e different governments of the provinces, and by 


the /ad opoſtacy of the hapleſs loyaliſt; that 
„ Loyaliſt is 3 leſſon to the rich and great, to 
 * ſtand by their country in all fituations—and 
that in a conteſt with a remote court, the fir/? 
5% of ſafety is to nd by the country, the ſecond 
* poſt of ſafety is fo fland by the country, and "the 


4 third poſt of Jafety is to nt by the country ; in 
that American conteſt we ſaw that reform, 


c which had been born in England, and baniſh- 
e ed to America, advanced like the thepherd 
| « lad in Holy Writ, and overthrew Goliath— 
he returned riding on the waves of the atlan- 
 __* fick, and his ſpirit moved on the waters of 
4 Furope, the royal ſhip of France went down, 
« —the Britiſh mamif war labours,” and at the 

| ſame time that you encourage your popular and 
energelick Fiſh Romanifts to rebellion, by magni- 
ing the power of France, and depreciating that 


ck Great Britain, you encourage and incite the 


French, to invade your native country, by repre- 
wo fenting | the power of Britain to be ſo enfeebled, 
and her reſources fo exhaviſted, that the cannot 

. * the irruption of the French armies into 

: this 


* 
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| this ind, or EVER impede the! ; 


they ſhall land therein. . 


4 
4 


41 ſhall "ry examine _ far you are. warrant. | 
ed by fact in your aſſertions of diſgrace of the 


Britiſh arms, and of the gigantick encroachments 
of the enemy on the Britiſh empire, during this 
war, which ſhe has been obliged to wage for ſelf 


defence only, againſt the unprovoked attack, of 
the moſt barbarous and faithleſs nation, which 
ever yet deluged the earth with the blood of the 
buman ſpecies, and whoſe mercileſs hoſtilities 


againſt your country, you are wicked endugh to 


_ repreſent as a-war undertaken by them in the 
great . cauſe -of popular liberty. I cannot in the 
progreſs. of this war, find any diſgrace of the 

Britiſh arms, unleſs. you are pleaſed ſo to ile _ 
their inability to do, or failure in doing, all the 

_ miſchief to the enemy, which every loyal ſubje& 


might conceive or wiſh to be pradicable ; as for 


. Inſtance, the inability of our commanders to re- 
tain Toulon, though they had therein takep and 
deſtroyed a great part of the nayy of France, de- 
moliſhed one of the greafeſt naval arſenals in the 
world; and for the preſent almoſt annihilated the 


French power in the Mediteranean Sea; à ſe- 


cond inſtance is the inability of Earl Howe to 
take and deſtroy the whole French ſquadron 
Which he engaged, he only took ſix capital 
ſhips, and ſo diſabled the reſt, that ſame of 
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(102) 
of Breſt ever ſince, and have been condemn- 
ed as irreparable, the remainder lay in port 
unrepaired for a year afterwards; a third in- 
ſtance, a ſimilar inability in Lord Bridport, who 
only took and defiroyed part of the enemies fleet, 
and keeps all the reſt now beſieged in Breſt, but 
cannot take that fortreſs, nor deſtroy the remains 
of the French navy incloſed in its port : The ina- 
bility of the Britiſh ,arms to retain the iſland of 
Guadaloupe, after they had conquered it, or com- 
pleatly to reduce the French colony of St. Domin- 
go; though they have reduced the French to the 
neceſſity of utterly deſolating theſe two almoſt in- 
valuable colonies, and rendering them for ever 
unproductive to France, or nearly ſo, by their 
putting arms into the hands of their negro 
flaves, for the defence of them; the negros 
having now got the whole civil "and military 
power in thoſe iſlands into their hands, will 
never return to the mattock or the hoe; they 
will defend theſe iſlands for themſelves, not for 
their former French maſters; other inſtances of 
diſgraces and defeats of the Britiſh arms in this 
war are, the inability of Earl St. Vincent to re- 
duce Cadiz, and ſeize the whole Spaniſh fleet, 
r with a ſquadron greatly inferior in num- 
ber of ſhips, men, and guns, he defeated the Spa- 
niſh fleet, took four of their capital ſhips, drove 
the reſt into Cadiz, where he has beſieged them 
now for upwards of nine months, cruiling at the 
Muy of the Is harbours of Spain, in the 
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ght, and almoſt withiny gun ſhot of a fleet vaſtly 
ſuperior in number, and annihilating the trade of 
that great emporium of European commerce: the 


inability of Admiral Duncan, compleatly to de- 
ſtroy the Dutch fleet, though he has taken and de- 


ſtroyed two thirds of it, and keeps the remainder 


blocked up-in the Texel, utterly annibilating.the 
Dutch trade, whilſt the ſquadron which that pow- 
er found means to ſend abroad has become an eaſy 


prey to the Britiſh navy; ſuch have been the only 


diſgraces experienced by the Britiſh arms, in the 
courſe of this war. Let us now enquire what have 
been the gigantick. encroachments of the enemy 
on the Britiſh Empire in the courſe of the war, I 


cannot find any encroachments, not even pigmy 
ones; I can find that Britain has made very great 


and very valuable encroachments on the territo- 


ries of the enemy during the war; ſhe has ſeized 


the moſt valuable poſſeſſions of the French in the 
Weſt Indies, and has compelled them, conſcious 
of their inferiority, to deſolate the remainder, that 
they might not if conquered, increaſe the power 
of Britain; ſhe has driven France from the New- 
foundland Fiſhery, and ſeized the iflands St. 
Pierre and Mequelon ia the gulph of St. Laurence ; 
ſhe has expelled France from the Eaſt Indies, ex- 


cept from two ſmall iſlands, unproductive in 


themſelves, and retained by the French at a very 
great expence, as a ſtation for their piratical crui- 
ſers, which the Britiſh power in the Eaſt Indies 
ſo concrol, that their depredations do not anſwer 
N : the 
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 encroachments on Britain, for their only demand 
on the laſt negociation of peace was, that Britain 


(0% 


3 their equipment; Britain has 
ſtized on the Cape of Good Hope, the key of 
eaſtern commerce, and of the iſland of Ceylon, in 
Which is the only port, Trincomale, where great 
| ſhips can refit, from Bombay to the mouth of the 
Ganges; and by theſe. means ſhe has ſecured to 


herſelf the excluſive commerce of the whole great 


- peninſula of India; ſhe has alſo ſeized on the ſpice 


iſlands, thoſe inexhauſtible mines of wealth; the 
French themſelves admit, that they have made no 


ſhould: reſtore all her conqueſts on the territories 


_ of France, and ber allies; which demand was as 


ſcornfully rejected by Britain, as it was inſolently 
made; with as little truth do you aſſert that the 
King of Great Britain is put at the feet of France, 


and driven out of all footing in Europe; what ter- 


ritory did the Monarch of Britain poſſeſs in Eu - 


rope, before the war, which he does not now 
© © poſſeſs? If the troops which he ſent to the aid of 


the Dutch, have been forced to abandon Holland, 


it was not in conſequence of any defeat which 


they ſuffered, it was in conſequence of the trea - 
chery of a Jacobin faction in Holland, which had 
ſold their country to the French, ſuch traitors 
were not to be defended, and that unbappy coun 


| | try, now groans under the moſt intolerable inter. 


nal ſlavery to the French, and as it is in fact be. 
come a province of France, Great Britain engag - 


5 IN (ad: bas poſſeſſed herſelf of 
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all — th, . her 
commerce and her colonies; in fact Great Britain 


has at preſent poſſeſſed herſelf of almoſt the whole | 


commerce of the European World, and has de- 
ſtroyed that of France, Spain, and Holland; the 
Britiſh Monarch is not © worked out bus Empire,” 
as you aſſert, nor has Britain loſt any part of her 


European territories, and therefore ſhe has loſt no | 


footing in Europe, which ſhe poſſeſſed before the 
war, except her commercial footing. with France 


and her allies, which ſhe muſt always loſe in every 


war with France, whilſt the war continues; hav- 


ing thus expoſed the falfity of your ſtatement of 


the preſent ſituation of Britain with reſpe& to 
power and Empire, I ſhall not waſte my time, in 


defending the Britiſh conſtitution againſt your 
inſolent attack in the following words: The 


<<. people of Britain are without an Empire to con- 


<4 ſole, or a conſtitution to cover them,” it would. 
be loſt labour, the people of Britain (your Jaco-—- 
bin | maſters exeepted) will only fmile with con- 


tempt at ſuch groundleſs cure ER or 
an wn 


Thus Kane e your allchood, — 


to the preſent ſituation of Britain, and your male- 


volent views, in introducing the American revo- 
lution into your addreſs, and the loſs of thirteen: 


ever, 
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ever, and to whom you cannot impute the lol of 


Diſcuſſon theſe provinces. As to the loſs ſuſtained by the 
48 Britiſh Empire, by the ſeparation of theſe provin- 
| Wege ces from it, the amount of it is not very eaſily 
| g ag determined; there are men, and very able men 


Britain be too, who maintain that the relinquiſſiment of the 


55 diminiſhed . 


by the ſe- Jus dominit, the right of direct dominion, over 
paration of theſe provinces by Britain, has been ſo far from a 
America. 1,6 to the latter country, that it is an advantage; 
they argue thus; colonies in diſtant regions- are 

only advantageous to a parent country, ſo far as 

they afford a beneficial market for the commodi- 

ties and manufactures of that country, and a ſup- 

ply of commodities for conſumption, or for ma- 

terials for manufactures or commerce to the pa- 

rent country; in any other light, colonies in ve- 

ry diſtant regions are fo far from being advanta- 

geous, that they are extremely prejudicial, as they 

are drains of the population of the parent coun- 

try, as well as of her wealth, in defraying the ex- 

pences of civil and military eſtabliſhments within 

them, and involving the parent country in wars 

for their ſupport ; and if. the parent country can 

retain the trade of a colony, without being at the 
expence of maintaining civil and military eſta- 
bliſhments within it, and without waging wars 

for its ſupport, further than as it would ſupport 

an allied power, the parent ſtate will gain, and 

not loſe, by its being diſmembered from it, as 

the human frame is invigorated, not debilita- 

ted, 5g the lopping off a large . which dur. 


ing | 


„„ EN 
ing its adheſion ſucks away its vital juices : 
Theſe arguments they juſtify by experience, for 
they allege, that during the connexion between 
Great Britain and the thirteen ſtates of America, 
theſe ſtates involved Britain in more than one 
deſtructive war for their ſupport, and put her to 
immenſe expence in maintaining civil and mili- 
tary eſtabliſhments within them; that an at- 


tempt on the part of Britain to raiſe ſupplies from 


them for the maintenance of theſe eſtabliſhments, 


when they were refuſed by their colonial aſſem- 


blies, was the apparent immediate cauſe of 'the 
ſeparation, although the real cauſe lay much 


deeper, in the ſecret intrigues of factious dema- 
gogues amongſt them with the French nation, 


as may be proved from the Memoirs of the Mar- 
quiſs of Montcalm, French Governor of Canada, 
at the time the Britiſh arms expelled the French 
from North America; and that ſince this ſepa- 


ration, Great Britain enjoys a much more ex- 
tenſive and beneficial trade with theſe ſtates, 


than ſhe did before; the excluſive benefit of 


which trade, the nature and quality of the wants 


and demands of the Americans, and of the pro- 
ducts and manufactures of Great Britain, ſecure 
to her beyond any poſſible competition, at the 


ſame time that ſhe is exonerated from the ex- 
pence, and diſcharged from the military pro- 


tection, ſhe was obliged to furniſh, when they 
acknowledged her dominion.: I fully acquieſce 


bs the force of theſe arguments, as they carry 


conviction 
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Conviction along with them, and I never * 
them controverted; ſolid advantages contribute 
much more to the wealth and ſtrength of an em- 
pire, than the vain parade of expenſive and uſe- 
leſs, though extenſive, dominion; and no na- 
tion more ſtrongly verifies this doctrine than 
Spain; for if her power was to be eſtimated by 
the extent of her colonies; ſhe would be the moſt 
Ore nation gen "_ oi fads 5s 


Further You; fir: We eee the ie e How 
3 jution into your addreſs, to depreciate the Bri- 
Grattan's tiſh power, and to ſtimulate your popular and 
N © energetick Iriſh Romani/ts to revolt by the example, 
the Ame-you tell-them, © that they ſaw in the American 
_ “ Revolution, that a people determined to he 
into bis free, cannot be enſlaved,” at the ſame time 
Addreſs. that you tell them, one great object with you, is 
their - emancipation, conſequently that they are at 
-preſent ſlaves; you then proceed menacingly to 
admoniſh the rich and great, that is, all the Pro- 
tteſtants of Ireland, the few Romiſh nobility; and 

old gentry, and every Iriſhman of property, to 

join the Inſurgents, your indigent energetick Ro- 
-maniſts, when the rebellion ſhall commence, by 
the example of the hard fate of the American 
- Loyaliſts, whom with equal fallehood and viru- 
5 lence, you tile. apo/tates, and you tell the rich 
and great, amongſt the Iriſn, that the Ame- 
„ rican' apoſtate hapleſs loyalift ; is a leſſon to them 
b. 4s: en by theſe . in all ſituations— 


— 


A1 | * and 


4 
„ aud that in a b ne eee 


(meaning the Britiſn court) the firſt» poſt uf 


« ſafety is to ſtand by the country, and the ſe- 


«< cond poſt of ſafety is to ſtand by the country, 


« and the third poſt of ſafety is to ſtand-by the 


« country” elegant climax! The plain Engliſh of 


this is, when the country, that is, the vulgar, 
the mean, and the indigent, part of the Iriſh na- 
tion, ſhall rebel againſt their preſent ſove 


the king of Great Britain @ foreigner, you the 


rich and great, muſt not preſume to reſiſt, your 
oaths"of allegiance are no longer binding, you 
are no longer to ſupport the conſtitution, and 
the head of that conſtitution, his majeſty; you 

muſt inſtantly join the mob, they are the nation, 


they are the country, I have often repeated that 


they are the phyſical ſtrength of the nation, 
they are the people, and therefore the creators 
of the king: you owe a higher allegiance to 


them; than to the king, who is but their 
creuture, and dethronable at their pleaſure; the 


nobility of France ſtuck by the throne againſt the 


8 c they only encumbered the throne with their 


© ruins.” If you do not on the beaking out of 
an Triſh Rebellion, immediately take your ſtati- 


on in the ranks of the rebels, you are apo/tates, - 
enemies of God and man, you ſhall be butchered 


like the French nobility and gentry, or robbed of 


your property and exiled like the American loy- 
aliſts. The rancour of your heart may be ſufſfici- 
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beſtowed by you on the American loyaliſt; it is 
4 term of peculiar contumely, generally applied 
to thoſe who deſert the chriſtian religion, and of 
the fame import with renegado; you affix to it 
the meaning of deſerter of the cauſe of his coun - 
try, and you add Hhapleſi to it, further to degrade 
the loyaliſt by repreſenting him as in a forlorn 
condition, the conſequence of his apoſtacy, and 
to inſult him with your pity; how has the Ame- 
rican loyaliſt deſerved ſuch treatment, from any 
one - even from a traitor, who had remaining 
in his breaſt the ſmalleſt ſpark of good nature, 
of generoſity or honour? Theſe gentlemen were 
dorn and educated in provinces, ſubject to tho 
Britiſh empire; rebellion raiſed its ſtandard in 
theſe provinces, on pretence of violation of civil 
privileges by the parent ſtate, though the char - 
ters of theſe provinces (granted by the parent 
ſtate to its ſubjects, ſent out as its factors to ſettle 
in ſavage countries, and there to ſuperintend the 
difpoſal of its commodities, and ſpecifying the 
preciſe conditions on which theſe ſubjects were 
equipped, diſpatched and ſupported, who had vo- 

luntarily engaged in the buſineſs, and ſolicited 
the appointments) excluded them from theſe 
privileges: the charter of Penſylvania in parti- 
cular, and that of moſt, if not all the others, pro. 
viding. that the ſettlers in theſe provinces ſhould 
always be bound by, and ſubmit to, the acts of 
che Britiſh: parliament, or the rules eſtabliſhed, 
or to'be eſtabliſhed, by the king of England, and 


\ 


(xz 


his privy council. The real cauſes" of the Ame: 


ricans taking up arms againſt che parent country 
were the intrigues of the French nation, which 
from their natural enmity to Britain, ſuggeſted 


to the Americans the pract ĩcability of ſeparating 


themſelves from the parent ſtate, and offered to 
aſſiſt them · in the undertaking ; their diſtance 
from the head and great body of the Britiſſi em- 
pire, and the nature and vaſt extent of their 
country, preſenting to their view the moſt flat- 
tering hopes of ſucceſs, which the event realiz- 
ed; the American loyaliſts, juſtly thinking, that 


the whole Britiſh empire, not vny particular pro- 


vince of it, was the country j of every natural 
born fubje& af the empire, topk up arms in ſup- 
port of their country, as their duty to it, to 
their God, and their king, demanded from 


them; they were unſucceſsful, and loſt their pro- 
perty in the provinces, torn by treachery and 


rebellion from the empire, and many of them 
loſt their lives in the conteſt; ſealing their fideli- 


ty with their blood, and glorying in the title of 


loyaliſt, expreſſive of their unſhaken integrity, 
fidei intemerate, which even yon deny them not; 
and theſe martyrs to the love of their country, 


to honour, and good faith, you ſtile apgſates; 
miſerable man! fly from'-fociety—the wretch 


who thinks incorruptible fidelity, apaſtacy, ought 
not to aſſociate with man, let him repair to the 
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- animals, remarkable for ferocity and treachery 


h. only: proper nn. 


1 ür, though you thiok fe to menace 
the rich and great in Ireland, with the fate of 
the American loyaliſt, if they ſhall dare to re- 
ſiſt the projected rebellion of your popular 

and energetick Iriſh Romaniſts, and inſinuate that 
the condition of theſe loyaliſts is very miſe- 
rable, yet ſuch inſinuation is not ſtrictly true; 
for firſt theſe loyaliſts are ſupported i in their mis- 
fortunes, by a conſciouſneſs of their having 
ated as faithful, honourable, and ſpirited. citi- 
rens: their ill ſucceſs, ſo far from diminiſhing 
their merit, enhances it, they are not of the 

ſame opinion, with the bloody fanaticks in the 
unhappy reign of Charles the firſt, who deemed 
their ſucceſs a proof of the juſtice of their. cauſe, 
and that God had decided in their favour, thus 
impiouſly attributing to the Deity, an _— 


ion of rebellion, ſlaughter | and robbery; 


American loyaliſt, well knows the truth of _> 
adage, nunguam ſucceſſu creſcit hongſtum, he knows 
e the aud. of thoſe. fine _ 


| ina pee tne: 1 
But we'll do more, Sqn, wel c 1 


a ſecondly, heir grateful country has given | 
to theſe loyaliſts a 3 for their loſſes: 
f the 


8 e 
the Britiſh'parliament has, with equal generoſity 
and juſtice, voted very large ſums of n. for 
their relief. | 


lt remains now to be examined, whether the 
example of the American revolution can inſpire 

your popular and energetick Iriſh Romaniſts, with 

any reaſonable hopes of a ſimilar revolution in 

their favour, by their rebellion, and the aſſiſt 

ance of the French aſſaſſins: and firſt, the diffe- a 

ent ſituations of the 13 2 of America, 

and ee are to * conſidered. 


Theſe W * were colouit of the Remarks 
Britiſh Empire, and now form a ſeparate repub- ae; -— 
lick, which I ſhall ftile Britiſh America, extend ations and 
upwards of three thouſand miles along the ſhores _— 
of the Atlantick Ocean; their inland extent is America 
unknown, and their . diſtance from Britain is «gs 
one thouſand leagues - in the neareſt part; they 

are every where, indented with huge bays, and 
inlets of the ſea, ſome of which may be not im- 
properly ftiled mediterranean ſeas ; they are in- 
terſected by great rivers, and for the moſt part 

at any conſiderable diſtance from the ſhores, un- 
inhabited, and covered with immenſe foreſts ; 

Ireland is an iſland on all ſides acceflible to the 
Britiſh fleets, ſeparated from Great Britain by a 
channel from about thirty to ſix leagues broad, 

and eighty leagues long, and Great Britain lies 


between it and the continent of Europe; it is an 


6114) 
open country without foreſts and without forti- 
fications. The obvious cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of 
the Britiſh arms in America, was the nature of 
the country, and its diſtance from Britain, and 
neither the courage or power of the Americans, 
or their treacherous allies the French; the ex. 


pence of tranſporting great armies, the ſubſiſt- 


ing, and ſupplying them with all kinds of mili- 
tary ſtores when tranſported, at ſuch a diſtance, 
was enormous; and both ſubſiſtence and ſupply 
hazardous and precarious : the marches. of the 
army in a country, interſected by great rivers, 
were attended with great difficulty and danger, 
particularly as it was covered with foreſts, where 
{mall bodies of light troops could harraſs and re. 
tard the advances of numerous and formidable 
forces ; the partial population of the country in 
patches called plantations," near the ſea and great 
rivers, and its immenſe extent, rendered a per- 
manent-conqueſt of it impracticable; a planted 
diſtrict here and there, as it required a military 
force to conquer it, ſo it required a military 
force to preſerve the conqueſt; and as many mi- 
litary poſts were required, as there were planted 
diſtricts. In Ireland every one of theſe natural 
defences are wanting, and the triumphant Bri- 
tiſh navy rides miſtreſs of the ocean, always 
ready to intercept foreign ſuccours to Iriſh rebels, 
and even without that bar to the interference of 
foreigners, on any diſpute between Great Britain 
and . the Britiſh arms muſt have a de- 
| ciſive 


„„ R8-» 


live advantage by the. proximity of the two 


iſlands. Troops and warlike ſtores could at all 
times be ſent with certainty in a few hours from 


Britain to Ireland, in ſmall and even undecked 


veſſels 5 and not from any part of the continent 
of Tonga but at the intervals'of weeks, per- 
haps of- months, according to the variation of 
the winds, and ſeaſons, in ſtout veſlels, and al. 
ways with the proviſion for, and at the hazard 


of, a long ſea voyage : the ſuperficial contents of 


the iſland of Great Britain are to thoſe of Ireland, 
in the proportion of ſeven to two, or three and a 
half to one; the aggregate population of Great 


Britain, (ſuppoſing its local population in all 


parts only equal to that of Ireland) muſt there-_ 
fore be to that of Ireland in the ſame proportion; 
but it is certainly much greater, ſo that it may 
with reaſon be concluded, that its inhabitants 


are four fold more numerous than thoſe of Ire- 


land; they are infinitely richer, and their trade 
and maritime power, conſidered, which in eſti- 
mating the relative ſtrength of iſlands is of prime 
conſideration, Great Britain muſt be more 
powerful than Ireland in a tenfold proportion at 


leaſt, and probably in a greater; to all this muſt 
be added, the different diſpoſitions, views, and 


intereſts, of the people of Ireland; the Romaniſts 
of Ireland may be computed at nearly two thirds 
of the inhabitants, your colleague Tone, in his 
information to the French Convention, admits 
that EF are the pooreſt claſs in the community, 

= Ihre 
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I have already mentioned their relative poverty ; I 
of this claſs of inhabitants, I am well convinced 
two thirds are eaſy and happy under the preſent 
conſtitution, and would not join the ſtandard of 
rebellion, for the purpoſe of ſeparating this iſland 
from the Britiſh empire, and ſetting up an inde- 
pendent democratick republick ; if in the criſis 
| of ſuch an attempt they did not ſtand by govern- 
ment, they would at leaſt be neuter ; the nobi- 
lity, and old gentry of that communion, poſſeſs- 
ed of ancient eſtates, very few indeed in number, 
would ſtick by the crown, becauſe it is notori- 
ouſly their intereſt ſo to do, and becauſe they 
now enjoy all the benefits and privileges of the 
conſtitution, equally with proteſtants, except the 
few herein before mentioned, from which they 
in fact exclude themſelves? and for the attain- 

ment of which on their own-terms, they would 
never riſk a civil war with their proteſtant coun- 
trymen and Great Britain; the Iriſh proteſtants 
of the eſtabliſhed church, would to a man reſiſt 
ſuch a rebellion, and your colleague Tone admits, 
e that they have engroſſed, beſides the whole 
“church patronage, all the profits and honours 
of the country excluſively, and a very great 
„ ſhare of the landed property, that they are 
-. "mh ariſtocrats, adverſe to any change, and de- 

= * cided enemies of the French revolution,” that 
= is, that they are the mot powerful and the 
richeſt members of the ſtate, and to a man loyal 
ſubjects. The Proteſtant Diſſenters of Ireland, 
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your colleague Tone thinks would all join the 


_ republican ſtandard, you ſeem to think fo too, 
but I muſt take the liberty of differing from you 


both, ſuch Proteſtant Diſſenters, as are real 


chriſtians, a very fe excepted, would reſiſt a re- 
bellion of Iriſh Romaniſts, who would certainly 
compoſe the great bulk of the inſurgents; they 
would conſider, that in an Iriſh independent de- 
mocratick republick, the Romaniſts from their 
oreat exceſs over them in number, muſt be the 
abſolute rulers, and they would ſpurn the idea of 
ſubmitting their lives and properties to the mercy 
of an Iriſh Romiſh democracy, and exchanging 
conſtitutional civil liberty, for the tyranny of a 
mob government, the only calm to be expected 
after a tempeſt of fucceſsful rebellion and de- 


vaſtation. Such Diſſenters indeed, as uſurp the : 


name of Proteſtants, but who are in reality 


atheiſts, and deiſts, the diſciples of Paine, Price, 


and Prieſtley, philoſophers of the new French 
ſchool, in which every profeſſor is eminent ex- 
actly in proportion to his ignorance and bruta- 
lity, thank heaven they are not numerous in 


Ireland! ſuch Diſſenters I ſay, would as far as in 


their power ſtrengthen the ranks of rebellion ; 


to ſuch an infernal crew, your popular and ener- 


getick Romaniſts, that is a few traders in ſome 
commercial towns in Ireland, and the Romiſh 
mob of ſuch towns, would certainly attach them- 
ſelves. - To ſuch a deteſtable yet feeble confede- 


racy, excluſive of the Britiſh fleets and armies, 
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would RO the flower of the Iriſh nation, 

whether we conſider rank, lation, wealth, abi- 

lity, or even number, the event of ſuch a conteſt 

would neither be protracted nor uncertain. 

The With a malignant kind of dexterity, you 

ne. tee a veil over the events of rebellions in Ire. 

bellionsin land, undertaken for the avowed purpoſe of ſe. 
Ireland yering this country from Great Britain, and cſta. 

_ bliſhing an independent government in it; whe- 

purpoſe of ther monarchical or republican, ſignified not, it 
ane was to be independent of the Britiſh monarchy : 

from the and to encourage revolt, you hold up the recent 
Britiſn g N R 

Empire. American revolution, painted in glowing colours, 

to the Iriſh nation, as an example. worthy of 

imitation ; it ſhall be part of my buſineſs to re- 

call the attention of my countrymen, to the 

events of the rebellions heretofore commenced by 

the Iriſh Romaniſts, in the cauſe of ſeparation, 
when the relative power of the Iriſh Romaniſt to 

that of the Irifh Proteſtant, bore an infinitely 
greater proportion than it does at preſent ; for 

the cauſe of ſeparation from, and independency 

on Britain is not now a new cauſe of rebellion, 

it has been repeatedly fought and decided on the 

Iriſh ſtage. Paſſing. over the almoſt continued 

- hoſtility between powerful ſepts, and the Britiſh 

colonies. in Ireland, from the firſt conqueſt of 

Ireland, by Britain, in the reign of Henry the 

ends | Tal come at once to the reign of queen 


Ulizabeb. 
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Elizabeth.- In ber reign.” the Earl ef Deſmond; | 


2 great nobleman, originally of Engliſh blood, 
whoſe dominions extended almoſt all over Mun- 
ſer, entered into a league with the then power- 


ful Spaniſh monarchy, for ſevering Ireland from 
England, and rendering it independent; he took 

up arms, and pretending he did fo, in ſupport of 

the Romiſh religion, he was joined by almoſt the 


whole Iriſh nation then bigotted Romaniſts ; the 


very Engliſh colonies, which acknowledged the 


queen as their ſovereign, being then moſily 
Romanifts, and confined to a few counties in 
Leinſter, the Spaniards ſent him great ſupplies of 
military ſtores, and troops, yet the power of 
England ſoon cruſhed him and his adherents, 


and his head was ſtuck up, as the head of a trai- 
tor, on London bridge. The great Earl of 


Tyrone, the ableſt Iriſh chieftain, both as to cou- 


rage and fkill, which had before that time ap- 


peared, and who had. been trained to arms, in 
the army of Elizabeth herſelf, next raiſed a rebel- 
lion in Ireland, in the very ſame cauſe of inde. 


pendence on, and ſeparation from, England; he | 


was alſo aſſiſted by Spain, at that time the moſt 
powerful nation in Europe, who ſent at one time 
ſix thouſand Spaniſh infantry, famous for their 


ſuperior diſcipline over all other Europeans, and 


then a very conſiderable, army, to his aſſiſtance; 


he was joined by the whole body of the Iriſh na- 


tion, then forty to one in number over the 


Engliſh colonies, yet he and the Iriſh nation were 
| | FT in 
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In a few campaigns compleatly ſubdued and con- 
quered by the power of England; and the con. 
ſequences of his rebellion and ſuppreſſion were, 
the flaughter or diſperſion into foreign countries, 
of all the Iriſh chieftains who ſerved under him, 
and of the greater part of the inhabitants of fix 
whole counties in the-northern part of this king- 
dom; the calamities brought upon the Iriſh Ro- 
maniſts by that unſucceſsful rebellion, as may be 
learned from Morriſon, and other cotemporary 
Writers, can only be equalled by thoſe of the 
Jews, at the time of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem 
by the Romans; England in thoſe two laſt men- 
- tioned rebellions, was unaided by Scotland, then 
a diſtin kingdom. The next rebellion in the 
cauſe of feparation from England, and indepen- 
| dence, was that which commenced with the hor- 
rible Iriſh maſſacre in the year 1641, that maſſa- 
cre which you ſo zealquſly and fo officioufly juſti- 
_ fy! the Iriſh Romaniſts at that time, encouraged 
by the diſtracted ſtate of publick affairs in Eng- 
land, and abetted by the republicans i in that coun- 
try (as you are at preſent by your maſters the 
Engliſh jacobins) broke out into rebellion for the 
purpoſe of ſeparation and independence ; ; the 
Iriſh Romaniſts, at the breaking out of this rebel- 
lion, were in the proportion of eleven to two to 
the Iriſh Proteſtants, or of five and a half to-one, 
according to Sir William Petty (fee his political 
anatomy of Ireland) the fame author ſtates, that 
| they murdered thirty ſeven thouſand Iriſh Prote- 


ks 


. 
ſtants, in the firſt year of the rebellion in cold 
blood: the Engliſh army in Ireland did not 


amount at that time to four thouſand men, ill 
paid and ill clothed, the Iriſh Romaniſts ſud- 


denly poſſeſſed themſelves of nine tenth parts of 


the kingdom; as ſoon however, as their quon- 
dam abettors, the Engliſh republicans, had done 
their buſineſs in England, they would not ſuffer 
Ireland to remain an Independent ſtate they 
immediately ſent an army to reduce their 
Iriſh affociates in rebellion and murder, and 


in two ſhort campaigns effected a compleat 
conqueſt of Ireland, and flew in the field, hang- 


ed and quartered, or drove into exile, all the 
energetic Iriſh Romaniſts of that day. Of the lea» 


ders executed I ſhall mention two only of emi- 


nent turpitude ; Lord Maguire, hanged. and 
quartered at Tyburn, and his head fixed on Lon- 
don Bridge; and Sir Phelim O. Neil, hanged. and 


quartered at St. Stephen s. Green, and his head fix- 


ed on Newgate in Dublin ;-they confiſcated all 
their eflates, beſtowed them upon the Engliſh ſol- 
diers, and finally Cromwell, firſt their general and 


then their dictator, wiſely united Ireland to En- 


gland, cauſing thirty members to fit as repreſen- 
tatives of Ireland in the Britiſh parliament. The 
deſolation and havock brought by this rebellion 
in the cauſe of ſeparation and independence on the 


kingdom would be almoſt incredible, were it not 


(eſtes by unqueſtionable authorities, | 
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 Thelaſt rebellion of the Iriſh Romaniſts againſt 
the crown of England, was that which commenc- 
ed in the reign of King William and Queen Mary. 
At this period the Iriſh Romaniſts, by the agency 
of Lord Tyrconnel, appointed lord lieutenant of 
the kingdom by King James the ſecond, were in 
poſſeſſion of almoſt all employments of truſt and 
confidence in the nation ; many of the Iriſh nobi- 
lity and gentry of that day, were Romaniſts, and 
many of the Iriſh, as well as Engliſh, Proteſtants 
were diſaffected to the revolution and the govern- 
ment of King William. "the Iriſh Romaniſts al- 
moſt to a man, eſpouſed the cauſe of the abdicat- 
ed monarch, not out of any affection to him, but 
with the hopes by his means of obtaining inde- 
pendence; one hundred thouſand effective men 
all Iriſh Romaniſts flew to arms ; the dethroned 
king, their engine of ſeparation, unable to ſupport 
and arm ſuch a number, regifhented ſixty thou- 
ſand of them, diſpofing them into fifty regiments 
of foot, and ſixteen of horſe ; the French monarch 
Lewis the fourteenth, then in the zenith of his 
power, ſent experienced generals and officers to 
command and train the Iriſh army, and many 
thouſand veteran French troops to aſſiſt them, 
with all kind of military Rores, cloathing and 
arms; his fleet rode triumphant on the ſea, hav- 
ing defeated the Britiſh fleet under Lord Tor- 
rington, off the ſouthern coaſt of Ireland; a ſmall 
body of Iriſh Proteſtants only, in the northern 
part of this kingdom, took up arms to ſtem this 

TH | | torrent, 


( 13 ) 


ed up, had they not received ſpeedy ſuccours 
from England, and an Engliſh army aſſiſted by 


the Iriſh Proteſtants, made a compleat conqueſt of 
the Iriſh Romaniſts of that day, and of their 
French auxiliaries, in three campaigns, drove ſuch 


of them as eſcaped the ſword, peſtilence and fa- 
mine, miſerable exiles into foreign countries, and 
confiſcated their eſtates and property. 


That the Iriſh Romaniſts adhered to King 


James with no other view, than by his means to. 
ſeparate Ireland from the. Britiſh empire, may be 


proved. by numberleſs occurrences during that 


ſhort war. I ſhall mention only two of them: 


when he aſſembled the Romiſh convention, which 
he and his adherents called a parliament in Dub- 
lin, one of their firſt meaſures was the preparing 


a bill, declaring the independence of the King- 
dom of Ireland on the ccown of England : James 


when the bill was tendered to him for the royal 
aſſent heſitated ; he had ſtill hopes of remounting 
the throne of England, and he feared that his aſ- 
ſenting to ſuch a bill would diſguſt and alienate 


his Engliſh friends, and impair his own authority 
if he ſhould remount the throne :; but the Iriſh 


Romaniſts told him plainly that if he refuſed his 


aſſent to the bill, they had no further occaſion 


for him, that he might go about his buſineſs, and 


that they would eſtabliſh a government without 


him. This fame pretended parliament alſo at- 


tainted | 


torrent, but they would have been ſoon ſwallow- 
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tainted by bill, ſeveral thouſand Iriſh Proteſtants, 
including in it by the lump all men of that per- 
ſuaſion, of rank, conſequence, or property; and 
paſſed a bill for depriving the Proteſtant clergy, 
of almoſt the whole of their tithes, and for ren- 
dering the recovery of the remaining pittance 
im practicable, þ 
Don't you deplore, fir, the ill ſucceſs and un. 

happy fate of the members of this pretended par- 
liament, all flaughtered, hanged or tranſported, 
for maintaining your glorious and patriotick prin- 
ciples of ſeparation from England and ſubverſion 
of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment ; patriots as illuſ- 
trious as yourſelf! 


: a SN ſignal inſtance of the contempt, in 
which the Iriſh Romaniſts of that day held James 
and his authority, and that they meant only to 
make a tool of him for eſſecting their own pur- 
poſes, is, that when his deputy Lord Tyrconnel 
repaired to the Iriſh camp, after the departure of 
James to France, one of the principal Iriſh offi- 
cers came to him, and commanded him inſtantly 
to quit the camp, or he would cut his tent cords, 


with which command the hapleſs Ty was 


Wien to comply. 


One other example of unſucceſsful rebellion, 
in the cauſe of ſeparation and independence I 
omitted to introduce in its rank in point of time, 

mo becauſe 


r 
becauſe it was not the rebellion of the hole na- 


tive Iriſh, and degenerate Engliſh coloniſts in Ire- 


land, but of a part only of both races; and that 
is the rebellion of Thomas Fitzgerald Lord Offa- 
ley, eldeſt ſon and heir of the Earl of Kildare, in 


the reign of King Henry the eighth; that noble- 
man, being then chief governor of Ireland under 


the king, broke out into open rebellion, renounc- 
ed his allegiance to King Henry, and ſet himſelf 


up as an independent prince; in a ſhort time, he 


and his adherents were reduced, and himfelf with 


five of his uncles taken priſoners, they were ſent 


to England, and hanged and quartered as traitors 
at Tyburn, the earl his father died of grief, a 
priſoner in the Tower of London, and the whole 
family eſtate was confiſcated. This illuſtrious 
race of the Fitzgeralds would have been extin- 
guiſhed, had not Queen Mary, out of compaſſion 


to the misfortunes of that great houſe, afterwards 


reſtored'the only ſhoot which remained of the an- 
cient trunk, to he __ honors and eſtate. 5 


* 


2. 


And now, 8 eg teherfof to you this 2 


ſerable fate of Lord Offaley, and his uncles; of 
the Earls of Deſmond, and Tyrone; of Lord Ma- 
guire, and Sir Phelim O' Neil; of the Romiſh par- 
liament convened by King James, and of all their 
adherents, all Iriſh Romaniſts, and all engaged in 
the ſame cauſe, of which you have now ſet your- 


ſelf up as the champion, that is the cauſe of ſepa- 


ration from Great Britain and „ on 
the 
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the Britiſh crown, I leave you to ſound the trum. 
pet of inſurrection, and to cheer in vain your 
murdering tattered bands of popular and energetick 
Romaniſts, by the example of ſucceſsful rebellion 
in America, a diſtant country, and to waſte your 
poiſonous. breath, and acrimonious ink, in fruit- 
leſs attempts to depreſs the ſpirits of his majeſty's 
faithful and loyal Iriſh ſubjects, by the example 
of the unſucceſsful American loyaliſts : Raiſe your 
ominous voice, and croak aloud to your black, 
to your grey, or to your green, flock, in the fi- 
gures ſo often uſed by you in your declamations, 
n called nonſenſe, ſuch as, a naked man 
< opprefled by the ſtate is an armed poſt ;\ the go- 
<« vernment bloods the magiſtracy with the peo- 
t ples liberty —all you will be able to do, and 
it is miſchief enough, is to encourage a few deſ- 
perate aſſaſſins and robbers in different parts of 
the kingdom, to perſiſt in their nocturnal mur- 
ders, and plunder, till they expiate their crimes 
on the avenging gibbet, juſtly accuſing with their 
laſt breath, (as did the privates of the Monaghan 
militia ſhot for a mutiny) flagitious demagogues, 
as the cauſes at. once of * guilt and aig 

ul Funn. DE £3 


That you . vin no . of n 
tion of the Iriſh Romaniſts untouched, you re- 
peat in this addreſs two calumnies againſt the 
government of the country, which you have al- 
n advanced in _ n of commons more 

than 


(% 


than onee, the falſity of which/ has been demon - 


ſtrated as often as you preſumed to advance them, 
and though you ſtood publickly convicted of de- 
liberate malicious falſehood, in the two inſtances 
more than once, you with your accuſtomed 
effrontery, again repeat them in this addreſs; 
and you inſtructed your jacobin maſters in En- 


gland, to retail the ſame falſehoods, for they ap- 


pear in the copies of a ſpeech, publiſhed in the 
Engliſh prints as ſpoken by Mr. Fox on Iriſh 
affairs in the Engliſh houſe of commons; they 
are thus ſet forth in your addreſs, They (go- 
“ vernment) agreed to the firſt catholick bill, 

« and then proſcribed the perſon of the Catholic, 
« and oppoſed his freedom in corporations,” by the 
firſt Catholic bill, it is plain you mean the bill 
which paſſed in favour of Iriſh Romaniſts, in the 
year 1793, for that is the bill which enabled Ro- 
maniſts to become members of corporations, and 
in that particular, put them on a footing with 
Proteſtants, repealing the reſt and corporation 
acts, in their favour ; in both theſe particulars: 


of proſcription of Romaniſts, and oppoſition to 
their freedom in corporations, by government. 


ſince that act, you aſſert what is not warranted 
by fat; I already expoſed the falſehood and ma- 


lignity of ſuch affertions in my place in the 
Houſe of Commons in your Hearing, ſtating the 
tranſactions on which they were founded; the 
ſubſtance of my ſpeech on that occaſion is in 
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I chen ſaid; you did not then attempt to b 
me, if you ſhall hereafter attempt to. vindicate 
your aſſertions on theſe heads, and produce your 
. pretended inſtances of proſcription, and oppoſiti- 
on in ee Jam alen ae to __ 
them. kl] LY 


Mr. Grat- Tour next charge againſt the ee Iriſh 
ena of government is corruption, you charge them with 
corrupti- , ſupporting their decided majority in parliament, 
= {rag againſt the meaſures of you and your petty facti- 
ſent Iriſh on, by corruption; that is, you in fact charge, 
_ ve re. that all the knights of the different ſhires in Ire- 
futed. land, fix or ſeven excepted, (which is as many 
zs I recollect, ever to have voted with you and 
| © your party, againſt the meaſures of government 
1 on any queſtion) all the members for cities and 
3 | great towns, for all open boroughs, and for what 
4 i are ſtiled cloſe (that is boroughs chiefly under 
= the patronage of great and powerful noblemen 
4 + or gentlemen, having large eſtates in the country) 
= about ten or twelve members for boroughs ex- 
| c.epted, the whole ſtrength of your faction in the 
louſe of commons, are induced by bribery to 
| | vote againſt your meaſures ; the accuſation is ſo no- 
torioully unfounded, that no defence is neceſſary; 
the whole repreſentatives of the landed and mo- 
neyed intereſt are noa; nor could they be, brib- 
1 ed to vote and act againſt the true intereſts of 
| | their country, that is, their own intereſts; the 
pos of the. accuſation i is a bulicient refuta- 
2 : tion; 
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tion; but to ſupport your accuſation you adduce 
two inſtances, one, that to overwhelm an oligar- 
chical party in parliament, © a new hoſt of places 
« and penſions, was reſorted to, this is the fa- 
© mous half million, or the experiment of the 
“ caſtle to ſecure the dependence of parliament, 
ee and to prevent the formation of an Iriſh party 
te againſt the domination of a Britiſh Cabinet.“ 
This allegation of corruption in the government, 
you have founded, on an affertion, declared in 


ſeveral of your ſpeeches, to have been once made 
in the Houſe of Commons, by a perſon then em- 


ployed in the ſervice of government; the aſſer- 
tion, as you frequently ſtated it, was, * that it 
% had coſt government half a million to defeat 
% an oppoſition party, in the Houſe of Com- 
% mons;” and you have frequently admitted 
that the tranſaction alluded to happened during 


the time Lord Townſhend was lord lieutenant 


of Ireland; his lieutenancy commenced in 1767 


and ended in 1772, ſo that, according to you it 


muſt have happened, more than twenty-ſeven years 


ago; and that it ever happened, or that ſuch af- 


ſertion was ever made, reſts upon your credit. 


The miſconduct of former governors, by a2 


kind of political legerdemain, you transfer to the 
_ preſent ; but for a moment ſuppoſing that a cor- 
ruption of parliament was deſigned by multiply. 
ing the lucrative offices of the ſtate, and confer- 
ring them on members of parliament, has not the 
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Place. bill lately enacted, a meaſure adopted " 2 


miniſtry of a much later date, than that of 
Lord Townſhend, compleatly defeated the de- 
\ fign? That bill, among other regulations, diſ- 
qualifies, perſons poſſeſſing a great number of lu. 
crative offices, to fit in parliament, many of which 

were heretofore filled by members of parliament; 
and it vacates the ſeats of all members of the 
- houſe of commons, who ſhall after their election, 

accept of places of profit under the crown tena- 
ble at pleaſure; add to this powerful check to 
corruption, the penſion bill; both theſe bills are 
of modern date; yet whilſt you, for the pur- 
. Poſe of inflammation, load the preſent govern- 
ment with the imputed guilt of the miſconduct 
of former governors, you conceal from view the 
merit of the preſent or of immediately preceding 
governors, in correcting ſuch miſconduct, if ſuch 
there was, and in preventing future governors 
from adopting ſuch corruptive meaſures ; with 
the ſame view, you accuſe the preſent govern- 
ment with creating new places for gentlemen of 
the law profeſſion, but you omit ſtating the abſo- 
lute neceſlity. of the creation, ariſing from defect 
and delay in the diſpenſing of publick juſtice, 
both criminal and civil, which occurred in almoſt 
all the counties in the kingdom, before they 
were created; and you alſo omitted, that bar- 
riſters holding ſuch new created employments, 
were incapacitated by the act which eſtabliſhed 
them to ſit in parliament you accuſe govern- 
| ment 


/ 


(- 23k) 
ment with a deſign to corrupt the bar by the cre. 


ation of theſe places, with what juſtice 1 leave the 
world to determine; but in preferring this accu- 
ſation, you fall into a ſtrange inconſiſtency, con- 

trary to the whole tenor of your addreſs, you 
{ſtumble here on one truth, to wit, That in 


this country formerly the rule of government 
« was the law of the land,” you ſtate throughout 
your addreſs that the whole proceedings of govern- 
ment in this country, from the commencement of 
the reign of James the firſt to. the preſent day 


have been a continued ſyſtem of the moſt atroci- 


ous and horrible tyranny; over the inhabitants of 
this kingdom, over Iriſhmen in large characters, 
that ſtrong, hardy, bold, brave, laborious, warm- 
hearted, and faithful race of men, as you deſcribe 
them. The law of England was not extended 
over all Ireland, till the reign of James the firſt, 
before that time the inhabitants of four fifths of 
this kingdom, were out of the pale of the Eng- 
liſh laws, and were governed by certain barba- 
rous cuſtoms, called the Brehon lat, of which 


Sir John Davis gives ſome account; at what time 


was it then, © that the rule of government in this 
country was the law of the land,” according to 
you? The fact is certainly true, the law of the land 


has been always the rule of government in this 
country, ſince it became entirely pervious'to the , 


common law of England; but how came you, 


againſt your very nature and deſign; to deviate 


into ae truth? it renders your addreſs a heap of 
| * 2 inconſiſtency— 
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inconſiſtency from compaſſion to you, I will en 
deavour to reconcile you with yourſelf; the law 
you there meant, as the rule of government, was 

the Brehon law before the reign of king James 
the firſt ; and the government, the then Iriſh 
chiefs or Sachems, and their Brehons or judges ; 
what a pity that you did not live in thoſe times 
vou would, if then in exiſtence, have been a 
Brehon, and could I entertain the belief of tranſ. 
migration, I ſhould certainly conclude, that your 
| ſoul formerly animated the body of a ſturdy dog- 
matick Brehon, a ſupercilious and deſpotick bar. 
barian, whoſe nod was plunder, and whoſe 
frown was death! 


It is not here amiſs to examine whether the 
conduct of government, in nominating to the 
offices of the ſtate, members of the Houſe of 
Lords and Commons, can be conſidered as an 
effect of a ſyſtem of corruption of parliament, 
adopted by the crown; it is notorious that in 
every civilized ſtate, whether monarchical or re- 
publican, there muſt be a ſet of men ſelected 
from the body of the people, whoſe peculiar pro- 
vince it is, to tranſact the buſineſs of the ſtate; it 
is highly reaſonable, and indeed neceſſary, chat 
ſuch men ſhould be paid by the community for 
their trouble, for we find by experience, that 
the duty of laborious offices which officious men 
- have ſometimes undertaken to perform with- 
out emolument, has been always in the end ne- 

; glected 
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glected or abandoned, nor is it to be expected that 
men will gratuitouſly expend and waſte their 
time and their labour. In a great empire, as is 
that of Britain, there muſt be many and ſxilful 
publick officers, which from the conſtitution of 


our mixed monarchy, muſt be nominated by the 


crown ; this power of nomination gives a con- 
ſiderable degree of influence to the crown, but it 
is a proper and conſtitutional influence, with 
which the very nature of our government de- 
mands that the crown ſhould be inveſted, and 


without which our conſtitution could not exiſt; 
to what body of men then is the monarch to 


look for a ſupply of publick officers? is he to ex- 
clude from all publick functions the whole Houſe 


of Lords, the whole body of the nobility of the 


nation, the hereditary council of the crown ? 
and is he alſo to exclude all the members of the 
Houſe of Commons, the ableſt and moſt enlight- 
ened part of the people, partly poſſeſſing and 
certainly repreſenting, the whole maſs of the 
landed and monied intereſt in the nation ; of 
' whoſe talents, abilities, and capacity for Es 
ſervice from their ſituation, he has the belt op- 
portunity of judging ? and is the monarch to re- 
ſort to the jovial clubs of country ſquires, 
to a fox-hunt or horſe-race, to the cloiſters of a 
college, to the counting-houſes of traders, to the 
factories of weavers, the forges of ſmiths, to the 
plough, the loom, or the hammer, for prime 


miniſters, and ſecretaries of ſtate? and is the 


monarch 
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| ni "A a mixed monarchy like ours, to be 
ſtripped of all influence of every kind in the ſe- 
nate? The man who can anſwer theſe ſeveral 
queſtions in the affirmative, and frame his an- 
ſwers from his own real opinion, is a perſon too 
abſurd to be argued with, he muſt be entirely 
ignorant, not only of all the ceconomy of poli- 
tical ſociety, but of the very nature of Man, con- 
ſidered as a reaſonable and a ſocial being. 


You declaim, fir, in your addreſs, with a con- 
fiderable degree of aſperity, againſt what you 
call the trade of parliament, by which I under- 
ſtand, the buying a ſeat in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, for a venal borough, or procuring a ſeat 
in that Houſe by other means, with a view of 

making great advantage of the purchaſe, by com- 

pelling the miniſter to buy the talents of the pur- 
chaſer, and thereby not only to ſilence his clamo- 
rous oppoſition to all meaſures of government, 
right or wrong, but to employ his mercenary 
_ eloquence in a flaviſh ſupport of adminiſtration 
on all occafions. Of theſs venal boroughs the 
number is ſmall, and 1 freely admit, that ſuch 

trade has been driven, and ſometimes with ſuc- 
ceſs; but your aſſurance in ſelecting ſuch a topick 
for inflammation, i is ſurely unmatchable ! it is a 
univerſally received opinion, that ſome of the 
moſt turbulent and merces anteſignani | in your 
ſcanty ranks of oppoſition, ſet up in-that trade 
of parliament, in which, thank Providence! they 
̃ have 


(399 3 | 
have failed and become bankrupts ;theljunhap- 
py fate has drawn from you the moſt-pathetick 
complaints in your addreſs. Pray which are they, 
or the hapleſs American loyaliſts, the greateſt ob- 
jets of compaſſion in your eyes? thus you pour 
forth your tragick effuſion, from the very bot- 
tom of your ſoul, © what man of ſmall fortune, 
* what man of great fortune, can now afford to 
* come into the Houſe of Commons, or ſuſtain 
«© the expence of a ſeat in parliament, or of a 
c conteſted election? I know ſome who have 
« great talents, (that is ſtrong lungs and con- 
« ſummate aſſurance) and have exerciſed them 
« in the publick ſervice, are diſpoſed to decline 
<« ſituations, to the honeſt individual fo expen- 
& five, and to the publick now ſo unprofitable,” 
(you might have added © and to themſelves.”) 
But your diſappointed fatellites, are not the only 3 
perſons who followed the trade of parliament, duity and 
no man followed it in my memory with ſo much ee * 
aſſiduity or ſucceſs as you yourſelf have done, e 
ſince your commencement in that buſineſs ; re- 4 f 
turned into - parliament for a cloſe borough at ment. 
your firſt appearance on the publick ſtage, by 
the intereſt of a nobleman, in whoſe patronage - 
it was, you immediately opened your ſhop, and 
expoſed your wares to ſale, the ſtock of a ſeeond- * 
hand retail political haberdaſher, the whole con- 
ſiſted of an aſſortment collected from the two 


ſtore-houſes of deceaſe politicians, the one Mo- . > 


lyneux's State of Ircland, the other the Drapiers 
FIR Letters; 
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Letters zue Iriſh Nation at that time laboured 
under two grievances, the firſt a real one felt 
ſeverely by the publick at large; the ſecond, more 
a. theoretical than an actual grievance, though 
ſometimes really felt, and always menacing. 
The firſt confiſted in a ſevere and impolitick 
reſtriction of the trade of Ireland, by the. 
commercial regulations of Britain ; the ſecond 
was an aſſumed power in the Britiſh legiſlature 
to bind Ireland by its ſtatutes; and to this grie- 
vance may be added, the effects of an Iriſh ſtatute 
called Poyning's act, by which the Iriſh parliament. 
in its legiflative capacity, was controlled by the 
great law officers in England: the nation galled 
by theſe oppreſhons, equally ' pernicious and diſ- 
graceful, loudly expreſſed on all occaſions their 
diſſatisfaction at them ; and zealoufly applauded 
and ſupported as well every honeſt patriot, as 
political adventurer, who argued or declaimed, 
againſt them; and as uſual in ſuch caſes, the mul. 
titude always expreſſed their approbation of the 
loudeſt declaimer, meaſuring the merit of the ora- 
tor by the uproar, turbulence, and fury, of his 
harangues. In ſuch a ſeaſon ſeveral able and ho- 
neſt ſenators ſtood forth the champions of their 
country, and combated theſe oppreſſions with the 
weapons of argument and reaſon: you joined 
their ranks, and fought againſt the common ene- 
my with leſs effective execution, but with ſupe- 
rior noiſe, turbulence, and acrimony, battering 
them deen with the artillery of Molineux 
and 


* 
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and Swift. The campaign was ſaceeſiful, the 
Engliſh miniſter liſtened to the voice of juſtice 
and reaſon, and agreed to a treaty, the grievan- 


ces were redreſſed; the ports of the world were 


opened to the Iriſh trader, the independence of 


the Iriſh legiſlature on that of Britain was ac- 


knowledged ; and Poyning's act repealed, The 
giddy multitude, captivated by the fury and bluſ- 
ter of your operations, attributed the whole ſuc. 
cels to you: and you carried away the palm 


from your upright, honeſt, patriotick aſſociates, 


with much leſs real merit, whether we conſider 


your abilities or motives, You were determined 


however to work your own emolument ont of 


the national proſperity, and to take advantage of | 


this tide of Iriſh exultation to bring into port a 
Galeon freighted with a precigus Cargo on your 
own account; though juſt ſet up in the trade of 
parliament, you ſeemed to have underſtood it 
better, than o der merchants ; you contrived mat- 
ters ſo, that a vote was carried in the Houſe of 
Commons, for beſtowing on you fifty thouſand 
pounds out of the publick purſe, as z reward for 
your exertions in eſtabliſhing the independence 


of the Iriſh legiſlature ; and you had addreſs ſul. 


_ ficient to obtain the conſent of the crown to this 


moſt extraordinary and unmerited donation, by 


your engagement in future to ſupport the mea- 


ſures of government: by a judicious diſpoſal of 


this money you have ſecured to yourſelf an eſtate 


in fee ſimple of three thawknd pound per aun 5 


and 
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and upwards: and vou, who accuſe the preſent 
government of corruption in the diſtribution of 
places and penſions, are, and for ſome years have 
been, in poſſeſſion of a penſion in fee ſimple of 
three thouſand pounds per annum, the'moſt un- 
merited that ever was beſtowed, and purchaſed 
by the moſt unwarrantable, wanton, and profuſe 
expenditure of publick money, that has ever oc- 
curred in the annals of this or the ſiſter kingdom. 
To expoſe in a clearer point of view the inanity 
of your claim to this donation; it is neceſſary here 
to recur to ſome part of your conduct, after re- 
ceipt of that coſtly proof of publick prodigality 
and folly, The Engliſh nation, from the time of 
their conqueſt of Ireland, in the reign of King 
Henry the ſecond, to the year 1782, had claimed 
and frequently exenciſed a power of legiſlating for 
Ireland: the claim is afferted in all their law books 
where Ireland is mentioned, particularly by Lord 
Coke in Calvin's caſe, and in his Inſtitutes, and 
may be found particularly ſtated in judge Black- 
ſtone's Commentaries, vol. 1. p. 100, 101. In 
the reign of George the firſt, this claim was 
queſtioned by the Iriſh, and the Engliſh parlia- 
ment” paſſed a declaratory law in the 6th year of 
that reign, in which they aſſerted the power of 
the Britiſh parliament to bind Ireland by its acts 
as part the common law of England. Previous to, 
and in, the year 1782 the Iriſh parliament, as is 
before ſtated, made heavy complaints of this af- 
| > "Ig 1 8 of the Britiſh parliament, to legif- 
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late for Ireland ; and a bill paſſed { in the Bricih 


parliament repealing this declaratory act, in con - 


ſequence of theſe complaints, by way of content-. 


ing the Iriſh nation ; the late Mr. Flood, and ſome 
other kading members in the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, ſaw clearly, that ſuch repeal of a declara- 
tory act, did not abrogate the law as it ſtood be- 
fore that act was made; and that if by the com- 
mon law of England, as laid down by their moſt 
eminent lawyers, Ireland was bound by Britiſh 


acts of parliament before the enacting of that de- 


claratory act, the repeal of that act left the law 
as it ſtood before; and that the right of binding 
Ireland by Britiſh acts, might be again, not only 
claimed, but exefciſed, by the parliament of Bri- 
tain, whenever they ſhould think it convenient 
to do fo, and Mr Flood and others inſiſted in the 


Iriſh Houfe of Commons, that the repeal of the 


act of the 6th of George the firſt, did not, and 
could not, eltabliſh and ſecure the independence 
of the parliament of Ireland, and that nothing 


ſhort of an act of renunciation by the Britiſh par- 


liament of all right of legiſlating for Ireland, 
could eſtabliſh or nw that WIN 


- % 


and the gentlemen who ſupported his opinion, 


you oppoſed yourſelf with all your wonted fury hs the 


and acrimony in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, a. 


and abſurdly inſiſted, that the ſimple repeal of 2 on, _— 


dectaratory's act abrogated the law which was an- 
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| independ- tecedent to the act; your obſtinacy on this occa- 

_ 5 ſion was exactly in proportion to your abſurdity. 
lature, and However the Britiſh parliament concurred in opi- 
dis 1 nion with Mr. Flood, and paſſed an act of renun- 


for ſo 


ing. * ciation of all power of legiſlation for Ireland, 


It was matter 05 wonder to men who had been 
carried away by the torrent of popular applauſe, 
and looked upon you as a zealous aſſertor of the 
independence of the Iriſh legiſlature, to ſee you 
thus vehemently oppoſing the only meaſure which 
could eſtabliſh and ſecure it ; but their wonder 
ceaſed, when they found that the concurrence of 
the miniſter of the day, with the commons, in 
preſenting to you fifty thouſand pounds, without 
whoſe concurrence you could not have touched 
the money, had been purchaſed by your engage- 
ment to ſupport his meaſures : and that he reſiſt- 
ed the idea of renunciation at that time, not 
knowing how the parliament of Britain might 
feel on ſo momentous a meaſure; if that miniſ- 
ter is now living, and has read your addreſs, 

| when he came to this paſſage, no—ng—ao—zhe 
& half million ſaid the miniſter, this is my principle of 

* attrattion : among the rich I ſend my half million, 
how muſt he bluſh at bis own folly in beſtowing 
on you, one ſolitary repreſentative of a cloſe bo- 
rough, without eſtate, family or connections to 
make you conſiderable, one full tenth part of that 
ſum, which you repreſent as ſufficient to corrupt 
the whole Iriſh ſenate, fifty thouſand pounds! 
ag EY, Asad 
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and what tortures muſt he feel, when he finds 
bis accomplice has turned approver againſt him! 
Imagination paints him to me on ſuch occa- 
fion crying out with -Macheath, „That Jem- 
« my Twitcher ſhould peach me! or with the 


© Roman poet, Clodius, Accuſat machos Catilina 
&« Cethegum /*' 


The next tranſaction of your political life Mr. Grat- 
which it is neceſſary here to mention, is your _ 
conduct in the laſt ſeſſion, when the extraordina- poſed a 

ry attack ſtated in the public prints to have been eee 
made in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons by Mr. ſure, on a 
Fox on the proceedings of the Iriſh Parliament, oo 3585 
was animadverted upon in the Iriſh Houſe of England, 


Commons. A falſe and infamous libel on the Iriſh Rong. : 
parliament, particularly on the Houſe of Com- _ of a 


mons, was publiſhed in moſt of the London ſpeech of 
Mr. Fox 

newſpapers in the month of March, in the year jn the 

1797, and from them copied into the republican eee 4 

Iriſh prints, entitled Mr. Fox's ſpeech on the go 

ſtate of Ireland, and purporting to be a copy of a on the 

ſpeech made in the Engliſh Houſe of Commons trols. 

by Mr. Fox. This libel, after ſtating a variety of 

the moſt malignant and groundleſs falſehoods, 

reſpecting Ireland, the diſpoſitions of its inhabi- 

tants, and meaſures purſued by government 

there, proceeded to condemn in a rancorous in- 

vective, the rejection of the two meaſures by the 

Iriſh Houſe of Commons, which your addreſs 


mentions as panaceas * by you and your 
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Ft) for the cures of all popular diſcontedts in 
Ireland, to wit, emancipation and reform. For 
the firſt of theſe meaſures, there appeared on a 
diviſion in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons twenty 
votes only : and as your party joined emancipa- 
tion and reform together, declaring that emanci- 
pation was only the firſt part of reform, and that 
there could be no reform without emancipation, 
the decifion of the houſ®, almoſt unanimous, 
againſt emancipation, put an end to diviſions of 
the houſe on the ſtring of reſolutions you had 
prepared reſpecting the remainder of your ſcheme 
of reform ; many of the twenty who. voted for 
emancipation, declaring they would vote againſt 
all the remainder of the. propoſed reform. This 
libel, publiſhed as the ſpeech of Mr. Fox, ſtated 
this almoſt unanimous deciſion of the Iriſh Houſe 
of Commons to have been procured by the influ- 
ence of the crown, and repreſented the members 
of that houſe as only puppeſs of the miniſter, in- 
cluding in this cenſure all the Iriſh repreſenta- 
tives of counties, cities and boroughs : it aſſert- 
ed the propriety of the interference of the En- 
gliſh Houſe of Commons with the proceedings of 
the Iriſh parliament ; ; and of their entertaining 
and examining the merits of Appeals made by 
any defeated party in the Iriſh Commons, be it 
ever ſo inſignificant, and reverling the decifions 
.of the Iriſh parliament in all matters of internal 
legiſlation of that country, on two principles, 
one, that if a rebellion ſhould blaze up in Ireland 
332 e ia. 


03 
in nn of meaſures purſued by the Iriſh 
parliament, there were no other means to extin- 


guiſh it, except Engliſh forces and money, which 


could be only levied by the authority of the 
Engliſh Commons. The other, that the Iriſh 


parliament was an engine, entirely worked and 


directed by the lord lieutenant of Ireland and his 
ſecretary, who were Tools of the Engliſh miniſtry, 
and which miniſty was accountable to, and con- 
troulable by, the Engliſh Houſe of Commons. 


The laſt of theſe principles, if admitted, would 


at once deſtroy all idea of independent legiſlation 
in Ireland : but it is ſo notoriouſly falſe that no 
arguments are neceſſary to confute it. The firſt 
principle is alſo generally falſe, as there is force 
ſufficient in Ireland of loyal Iriſh ſubjects, to quell 
any rebellion . which may blaze forth from the 
fuel furniſhed by you and your party; but were 


it neceflary, in caſe of an Iriſh rebellion, to obtain 


aſſiſtance in men and money from England, the 
furniſhing ſuch aſſiſtance would give no more 
right to the Engliſh Houſe of Commons to legif- 
late for Ireland, than the furniſhing of ſimilar, 
aſſiſtance by Ireland to quell a rebellion in Bri- 


tain, would give to the Iriſh Houſe of Commons. 
to legiſlate for Britain; and the libel ſtated, that 


Mr. Fox had made a motion in the Engliſh Houſe 
of Commons, for an addreſs to his majeſty to 


change his miniſters in Ireland, which he prefac- 


ed with this ſpeech, and that the whole oppoli- 


tion party had ſupported this motion, which 
however 
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| however was rejected in the Britiſh Houſe # 
e by a great . . 


| hen this libel was publiſhed, ſome. members 
of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, one of whom 
I was, thought it proper to ſtamp it with ſome 
| ſignal mark of diſgracd ; it contains ſo many acri- 

monious falſehoods reſpecting the government, 
_ parliament, and Proteſtants of Ireland; and urg- 
ed a doctrine ſo deſtructi ve of the very idea of 
independent Iriſh legiſlation, or as you ſtile it in 
your addreſs, ſelf-legiſlation, that we thought it 
merited the utmoſt reprobation; and with that 
view, I produced the libel, as publiſhed in the 
Morning Chronicle, an Engliſh newſpaper, in the 
Iriſh Houſe of Commons: I expoſed its malignity 
and falſehood ; and moved that it ſhould be read 
by the clerk at the table; which motion 1 intend- 
eld to have followed with two others, one for a 
vote of the houſe, declaring it a falſe, ſcandalous 
and malicious libel on the Iriſh nation and parlia- 
ment, and particularly on the Houſe of Com- 
mons; and another, for a vote condemning it to 
be burned by the common hangman at the door 
of the houſe. But the houſe were of opinion, 
that the motion, ſaid to have been prefaced by 
this libel having been rejected by the Britiſh Houſe 
of Commons, they were not called upon to take 
any notice of it, as the doctrines contained in it, 
were . ſufficiently reprobated by fuch rejection ; 
os firſt motion was loſt by a previous queſ- 

8 tion 


8 1) 


ſtion which put an end to the buſineßz. On this 


occafion you defended the libel, and its doctrines, 


with the utmoſt violence of voice, expreſſion and 
geſture: you roundly aſſerted the propriety of 
appeals from the parliament , of Ireland to the 
Britiſh Houſe of Commons, and you attempted 
to vindicate and ſupport many of the falſehoods 


and miſrepreſentations contained in it : you were 
ſo tranſported with rage'at what you conſidered. 


an attack on your jacobin maſters in England, 


that you became after quite unintelligible, and 
as moſt of the falſehoods and miſrepreſentationg 


contained in it are repeated in your preſent ad - 


dreſs, it is not difficult to trace this libel on the 


Iriſh government, nation and parliament, to its 


true ſource; it is certain, if ſuch ſpeech was ac- 


tually ſpoken in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, 


that the materials muſt have been furniſhed by 


you, and that the falſchoods contained in it, are 
not imputable to the Speaker, though his e- - 
treme credulity, in taking ſo readily upon truſt 


the unſupported aſſertions of a deſperate, dif- 
appointed, dogmatick, gf railer, is * 


baten 


Aa: now, pj bee how: the aecount + of political | 


integrity and conſiſtency ſtands with you. Tou 
received fifty thouſand pounds for afferting the 
independence of the Iriſh Legiſlature on that of 
Britain: you immediately afterwards oppoſed 


| the neceffity of renunciation ef the power of | 
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legiſlating for Ireland on che part of Britain, the - 
only meaſure which could annihilate ſuch power 
and eſtabliſh and ſecure the independence of Iriſh 
legiſlation. _ In your preſent addreſs you preach 
up the doctrine of the neceſſity of ſelf. legiſlation, 

as you have often done before; yet in the very 

laſt ſeſſion of parliament, you maintained with all 

your power, and with the utmoſt violence, the 
juſtice and propriety of the Engliſh Houſe, of 
Commons interfering in matters of internal le- 
giſlation in Ireland, and dictating to the Iriſn 
parliament what meaſures they ſhould purſue, and 
what laws they ſhould enact, and that if the Iriſh 
parliament ſhould decline, even unanimouſly, the 
adoption of ſuch meaſures, and enaction of ſuch 
laws, it was fit, and proper that the Engliſh 
Houſe of Commons ſhould exerciſe an appellato- 


ry juriſdiction over the deciſions of the parlia- 


ment of Ireland, reverſe them at their - plea- 
ſure, and take proper ſteps to - compel them to 
adopt meaſures directly contrary to ſuch deciſi- 
ons. Such has been in the laſt ſeſſion your ſup- 
port of 'the doctrine of ſelf. legiſlation: your con- 
duct on theſe occaſions puts me in mind of that 
of a party in the Iriſh commons in the year 
1640, compoſed of Romaniſts and Puritans, the 
. conſtituent parts of the faction of which you at 
preſent aſſume the ſtation of leader. Such party 
prevailed on the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, 
ſo far to hetray their own independence, as to 


| {end a petition. by two agents, Mr. Bellew. and 
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Mr. Caſhel, to the Houſe of Commons of Eng- 
land, praying them o redreſs the then pretend- 
ed grievances of Ireland, which petition was pre- 
ſented on the 13th of November 1640, at the 
bar of the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, ſee Carte's 
Ormond, 1ſt vol. p. 115; the Iriſh Houſe of 
Commons of that day, agreed to ſuch petition ; 
you could not perfuade the lriſh Commons in 
1797 to be guilty of a ſimilar piece of treachery . 
to the nation. You and a few, a very few others 
only of that houſe in 1797, were found mean 
enough to contend for a controling power in the 
Britiſh commons over the parliament of your 
country, at the very time you 9 to allert | 
its gu of Rene; 


"only dons; fir, in general remarked on the 
flagitious tendency of your addreſs, and the more 
prominent falſehoods and miſrepreſentations con- 
tained in it, and expoſed the true cauſes of the 
nocturnal murders and robberies, which of late 
have diſgraced the country, I ſhall now take the 
liberty of adverting to the two meaſures which 
you ſtate to be the only methods by which theſe 
diſorders can be ſupprefſed ; which meaſures, . 
with equal fraud and falſchood, you are pleaſed 
to dignify with the titles of emancipation and re- 
form, and I ſhall make a few obſervations on the 
arguments by which you have attempted to ſup- 
port the neceſſity of them. I hope to make it 
_ Clear to every reader, that by the firſt you really 
A POO mean 
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mean the fubverſion of the Proteſtant eſtabliſh- 
ment in church and ſtate; and by the ſecond, a 

republican government ſeparated from, and inde- 


; pendent of Great Britain; which I hall demon- 


ſtrate, would, if attempted, be attended by the 

deſolation of the kingdom; and that ſucceſs in 
ſuch a meaſure, would only perpetuate e ä 
_ Wor. of beds wg. 

Mr. Grat- 1 fhall begin this part of my er with 


tan's argu- 
ments in Obſervations on your arguments, or rather rhap- 


| fayour of ſody, in ſapport of what you term Catholic. 


eee emancipation. You commence your arguments 

on; re- 

marks on (if fuch they can be called) with ftating © that 

and refu- « the ſentiments and principles of the Iriſh Ro- 

tation of ; | 

them, maniſts, have ſuffered a mighty change, that 
er the Iriſh Romaniſt of the preſent day, does not 
e hold the ſame ſentiments and opinions held by 
<« the Romaniſts in the year 1692, and that the 
revolution in America had worked a prodigi- 
& ous alteration in the political opinions of the 
< Romaniſts of Ireland.“ Now, fir, admitting all 
this to be fact, I cannot conceive how you can ap- 
ply it as an argument in favour of aboliſhing the 

teſts, by the refuſal of which the Iriſh Romaniſts 

preclude themſelves from ſitting in parliament, 
and from filling the great offices of ſtate; as to 
all other privileges they are already fully on a le- 
vel with their Proteſtant fellow ſubjects: all it 
amounts to is this; the American revolution has 
made all the Triſh Romaniſts of the preſent day 


republicans; in _ they were royaliſts ; there- 
fore 
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e 
cad in. the preſent political Staation of Europe,, 
it is politick in the governors of the Britiſh Em- 


pire to transfer the powers of the ſtate in Ireland, 
a kingdom dependant upon the imperial crown 
of Great Britain, from the Iriſh Proteſtants, at- 
tached loyaliſts and faithful ſubjects, to Iriſh Ro- 
maniſts, all republicans, and ready to follow the 


example of revolted America. You indeed mark 
the alteration in the ſentiments and principles of 
Romaniſts, which you aſſert to have happened, 


thus, © with the Iriſh Catholics of the year 1792 


te the influence of Pope, Prieſt and Pretender, is 


« at an end,” inſinuating that the impoſition of 


excluſive teſts on Iriſh Romaniſts, aroſe from ſuch 


influence, which rendered them inimical to the 


preſent eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate; the 
firſt part of your aſſertion is eaſily proved not to 


be fact, to wit, that the influence of the Pope and 
Prieſt over the Iriſh Romaniſts, is at an end; the 


ſecond 1 admit to be true ; but the influence of a 


principle full as hoſtile to the conſtitution has 
ſucceeded, to wit, the influence of pure demo- 
cratick republicaniſm. That the Iriſh Romaniſts, 


whom you call the popular and energetick part 'of 
them, (with which Iriſh Romaniſts alone you are 
connected, and whoſe ſentiments and opinions 
you conſtantly obtrude on the publick, as thoſe 
of the whole body of Iriſh Romaniſts) are ſtaunch 
republicans, and ſeparatiſts from Great Britain, 


las been frequently acknowledged and avowed by 
them, in a great variety of publications; amongſt 


others by the laboured account of their proceed - 
N ; ings, 
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Sr ĩ ˙ Hon G 
ings, ſpeeches and reſolutions, when aſſembled 
at the Romiſh Chapel in Francis-ſtreet, on the 
| gth of April, 1795, as 1 have before mentioned. | 
Separation from Britain is a diſavowal of all alle- 
glance to, his majeſty, and as there is now no 
Pretender, the Stewart line being extinct, and as 
the aſſiſtance of the French republic is abſolutely 
. neceſſary for effecting a ſeparation, the eftabliſh- 
ment of a republican form of government in Ire. 

land, muſt be the natural conſequence of ſuch ſe- 
paration. Ever fince the decline of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, the Iriſh Romaniſts have looked to 
the French, as the only nation which could ena- 
ble them to ſeparate themſelves from Britain, and 
to eſtabliſh an independent government : they at- 
tached themſelves to the houſe of Stewart, as 1 
have already obſerved, merely becauſe the French 
monarch favoured that houſe; and they hoped 
by the intereſt of the Stewart race, with the mo- 
narch of France, to procure from France aids ſuf. 
- ficient to effect their only purpoſe, feparation 
they were then -obliged from intereſted motives 
only, to affect an attachment to monarchy ; but 
the Stewart race being extin&, and the govern- 
ment of France changed to a republick, the Iriſh 
Romaniſts immediately adopted republican priti- ; 
ciples, (I mean here only thoſe you ſtile the pope 
lar and energetick part of them) as moſt agreeable _ 


to the ruling powers in France, who on that ac- 


count would be more ready to affiſt them; and 
. 42 from Britain 5 their only object, 
they 


( 1591 ) 


| they were ready to'embrace republicaniſn, the 
moment it appeared to them to conduce to the 
attainment of that object. The abſurd. argu , 
ment which I have often heard advanced in fa- 
vour of the claims of Iriſh Romaniſts to political 
power in our ſtate that the Romiſb religion attaches * 
thoſe. of. its communion to a monarchical government, 
has been ſufficiently refuted of late by their own 
writers; they perhaps were afraid that ſuch argu- 
ments -would do them miſchief with the preſent 
ruling powers in France, and delay or impede 
ſuccours from that country, for eſſecting a ſepa- 
ration, they therefore took ſome pains to prove 
that the Romitſh religion ſuited a republic full as 
well as a monarchy... Some Romiſh Prieſts, very 
eminent in their ſtations amongſt perſons of that 
communion, have taken care to diſtinguiſh them- 


ſelves on this topick. Their Titular Biſhops, Romiſn 
Titular 
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under the pretence of publiſhing paſtoral letters, x by. 
have publiſhed . pamphlets highly inflammatory N | J 
and ſeditious, particularly a man of the name 3 lj 

iſhed ſe- t 
of Huſſey, who has informed us in his pam- gitious li- 7 
phlet publiſhed in January 1797, that he had N un- wy 


tie 


been recently appointed biſhop of Waterford tle 2 paſ- 
by the Pope. This man, à native of Ireland, toral let. 
but educated in ſome Spaniſh- ſeminary or con- 44 
vent, was brought back to this kingdom by earl one Huſ- 
Fitzwilliam, for the avowed purpoſe of placing mi {bg 
bim at the head of a ſeminary, to be eſtabliſhed imported 
here for the education of Romiſh. prieſts ;. this jag I | 
a has been ſince the recall of car] Fitzwil Earl Fitz- 


Ham * 
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Ham tatried into effect: and grants have bren ob- 
tained from parliament for that purpoſe amount- 
ing to nearly thirty fix thoufand pounds, more 
than half as much of the public money as was 
Fortnerly ſquandered upon you; and Mr. Huſſey 
has deen made the preſident of this feminary. 
Notwithſtanding this man's obligations to go- 
vernment, he publiſhed à pamphlet at the time 
before mentioned, entitled, a Paſtoral Lotter ro 
cr the Catholick Clergy of the united dioceſts of 
« Waterford and Liſmore, by the Right Reve. 
_ * rend Doctor Huſley.” As the great maſs f 
Triſh property real and perſonal is in the hands 
df Proteſtants, this writer in the firk place in- 
ſerts this injunction to his ſubordinate prieſts: 
Do not permit yourſelves to be made the in- 
<«< ſtruments of the rich of this world, (i. e. the 
dc Proteſtants) who will try by adulation, and 
< poſſibly by other means, to make inſtruments 
*« of you, over the poor (i. e. the Romaniſts) 
for their own temporal purpoſes, and perhaps 
eto render your facred miniſtry odious to them. 
„ The poor were always your friends. they in- 
«flexibly adhered to you, and to their religion, 
e even in the worſt of times. They ſhared their 
_ - * ſcanty meal with you and with your predeceſ- 
s ſors; and thereby preſerved a ſucceſſion of 
* ſpiritual paſtors throughout the kingdom, if 
e they had acted otherwiſe, conformed to the 
ec errors of the nation (i. e. the Proteſtant reli- 
M0 a a and imitated. * conduct of the © he 
| « ho 


how contrary to the principles of the Catholick 


153) 
ho not only-hue their doors againſt you, but 
05 not -wnfrequently hunted you like wild beaſts, 1 


_ <, ſhould not be able to addreſs the preſent re- 


„ authority.” He then proceeds to reprobate 
all Proteflant: alc of education, and-particular- 
ly the charter ſchools eſtabliſhed by royal autho- 


rity, where the children of ſuch Romaniſts as 


pleaſe to ſend them, are educated and maintained 


gratis, in the following words: Remonſtrate 


with any parent, who will be ſo criminal as to 


<« expoſe his offspring to thoſe places of educa- 
* tion, where his religious faith or morals are 


„ likely to be perverted. If he will not attend 
to your remonſtrances, refuſe him the partici- 
. pation of Chriſt's body: it he ſhould ſtill con- 


„ tinue obſtinate, denounce him to the church, 
(i. e. excommunicate ener order that ac- 


«cording to Chriſt's commandmen he be con- 
„ ſidered as à heathen wid; publican.” After 
thus, as far as lay in his power, cutting off all 
friendly intercourſe between Iriſhmen of different 


religious perſuaſions, and drawing as ſtrong a 
line of ſeparation between them as he poſſibly + 
could, Mr. Huſſey proceeds thus: If in any of 
your diſtricts, the Catholick military frequent 
E Froteſtant places of worſhip, it is your duty 


to expoſtulate with them, and to teach them 


faith it is, exteriorly to profeſs one ſquith and 


"Ky e ee an -Jriſh ſoldier, 
ha ought 
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Wy « 6ught not to be aſhamed of openly profeſſing the 
„ Catholick religion he religion of Iriſhmen, (in 
* ]talicks) inſtru them, that in all matters re- 
« garding the ſervice of the king, their officers 
t are competent to command them, and that 
* they are bound to obey z but in matters re. 
* garding the ſervice of the King of kings, their 
&< officers have no authority over them. The many 
« compulſory means lately employed, (and ſeve- 
4e ral inſtances of them within this very dioceſe, 
© (not many days ſince) to drive the Catholick 
< military to Proteſtant places of worſhip, alarm- 
e ed the true (in Italicks) friends to the king 
4 and his ſervice, and every well. wiſher to the 
* peace and quiet of the country. Such unwar- 
, < rantable ſteps could not make proſelytes of the 
Catholick military—it might, in time, make 
© them indifferent to all forms of 'worthip, and 
<<. thereby jacobinize them on the French ſcale, 
<«'and perhaps in the hour of danger, induce: 
* them to forget their duty, and their loyalty, 
in order to be revenged- of their perſecutors:”” The 
dangerous and malignant tendency of this laſt: 
paſſage cannot be fully explained, without ad. 
verting to à few facts. It is a practice with the 
military in Ireland, when quartered in towns in 
which there are churches, to call forth the ſol- 
diers, on the ſabbath day on the parade, and to 
march them to the church; when at the church 
door, ſuch of them as are Proteſtants enter and 
attend divine . the * are diſmiſſed, ge- 
A © CT | | nerally | 


„„ ) 

nefally: with an admonition to repair to their re- 
ſpective places of worſhip : and no Romiſh ſol- 
dier is ever ordered or compelled to enter a Pro- 
teſtant church, and attend during the celebration 
of divine ſervice. A man of the name of Hy- 
land, a private ſoldier in a regiment of dragoons, 

refuſed to attend the parade of his regiment on 

a Sunday morning, alledging that he was a Ro- 
man Catholick, and that he would not march 
with the regiment to the church door; he was 
told, that his marching with his regiment to the 
church door from the parade, was a military 
duty, with which he was bound to comply, and 
that he had full liberty. to depart from the church 
door, and go to a Romiſh chapel, or where elſe 
he pleaſed; this did not content him, he perſiſted 
in his refuſal to obey his officer, he was tried by 
a court-martial, condemned to be whipped, and 
being à worthleſs ill diſpoſed fellow, he was af- 
terwards turned out of the regiment. .: Tour popu- 
lar and energetick Romanifts, about this time, 
were very active in obſtructing the recruiting of 
his majeſty's army deſtined to act againſt, their 

friends the French, and with that view, they 
framed a lying ſtory from this tranſaction re- 
ſpecting Hyland, and publiſhed in all their ſcan- 
dalous prints, that Hyland, a Romiſh ſoldier, had 

been cruelly whipped, for refuſing to attend the 
celebration of divine ſervice in a Proteſtant 
church. The calumny was recited in the ſpeech 


rene on the geh of April 1798 at Francis. 


ſtreet 1 3 this ſtory might have 
operated on the bulk of the lower order of Ro- 


maniſts, and prevented their enliſting in his ma- 


jeſty's ſervice, it ought not tohave had any opera. 
tion on Mr. Huſſey, for he. knew from his own 
experience, that Romiſh ſoldiers were not com- 
pelled to attend the celebration of divine ſervice 
in Proteſtant churches, and were not prevented 
from attending it in chapels frequented by thoſe 
of their oun communion. He aſſerted that he 
had a commiſſion from the Pope to act as chief 
_  almoner or chaplain to all the Romiſh military in 
Ireland: and the government of the country in- 
dulged him in the liberty of viſiting at his plea- 
ſure, the camp at Lehaunſtown near Dublin, in 
which ſeveral regiments were quartered, moſtly 
militia, many of the private ſoldiers of which 
were Romaniſts, here he was permitted freely to 
exerciſe his functions as a Romith prieſt, fre- 
_ quently celebrating maſs, and preaching, with- 
out any interruption in the camp, although 
there were three Romiſh chapels in the neigh- 
 bourhood, to which the Romiſh foldiery bad 
free acceſs on every neceſſary occaſion, yet this 
mn, to give ſome colour to his publication of 
khis incendiary pamphlet under the title of 2 
paſtoral letter, Kates that there were ſeveral in- 


ſtances within the dioceſe of Waterford, not 


many days before E publontion, of compulſory 
means being uſed to drive the Catholick military 
to . places of. pq AH: be- 
ing 


„ * 


. Ty 


ing urged to mention theſe inſtances, he could 
not produce one. The county Fermanagh regi- 
ment of militia, when this pretended paſtoral 
letter was publiſhed in Waterford, was quar- 
tered in that city. The commanding officer 
was informed, that Mr. Huſſey had faid, that 
theſe inſtances of compulſion had happened in 
that regiment: the Romiſh ſoldiers in the re- 
giment were very few; and he ordered im- 
mediate enquiry to be ae whether any ſuch 
compulſion had been practiſed on any ſoldier in 
the regiment, and being anſwered in the nega- 
tive, he and his officers wrote a very civil card to 
Mr. Huſſey, then in Waterford, requeſting that 
he would let them know, whether in his letter, 
he alluded to any occurrence, which he might 
have heard, had happened in the Fermanagh re- 
giment, affuring him at the ſame time that no 
compulſory means had been employed, to drive 
any Romiſh ſoldier in that regiment, to a Prote- 
ſtant place of worſhip : to this card Mr. Huſſey 
never condeſcended to write an anſwer: and 
the officers of the regiment, after waiting ſome 
time for an anſwer, publiſhed their card in the 
daily newſpapers. The truth is, Mr. Huſſey 
declined any anſwer, perfectly conſcious that he 
had publiſhed a falſchood reſpecting the military, 
and being unwilling to acknowledge it, and apo- 
logize for it, even on the ſcore of miſinformati- 
on, becauſe ſuch acknowledgment would defeat 
the end for which he had invented it, to wit, to 
LESS Gf” awake 
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awake and encourage diſcontent among the fol. 
diery, and diſinclination to the ſervice. If Mr. 
Nuſſey in ſtating that compulſory methods had 
been employed to drive Catholic military to Pro- 
teſtant places of worſhip meant, that the Romiſh 
ſoldiers were obliged to attend on the parades on 
Sunday mornings, and from thence march to the 
Adors of Proteſtant churches with their Prote- 

ſtant fellow ſoldiers, the performance of ſuch mi. 
| litary duty no way interfered with their religious 
perſuaſion, as they were not obliged to enter the 
church, and attend the celebration of divine ſer- 
vice within it, but were always diſmiſſed at the 
door; and Mr. Huſſey could in ſuch proceedings 
find no cauſe of complaint. It is plain then, when 
he complains of force being employed to drive 
the Catholic military to Proteſtant places of wor- 
ſhip, he meant that the Romiſh ſoldiers were 
forced to attend at the celebration of divine. ſer- 
vice in Proteſtant Churches, which as I before 
obſeryed i is a direct faſchood, 


Mr. Huſſey then proceeds to Ain the Iriſh 
Romanpiſts from the imputation of being raya- 
liſts, which he conſiders a groundleſs calumny 
on that body of people: he even aims at eloquence 
on. this topick, and thus declaims: © As the Ca- 
„ tholic faith is a religion preached to all nati- 
« ons, and to all people; ſo it is ſuitable to all 
ces, and all forms of government - monar- 
66 Klier or r or demo- 

i: K cxücies, 


0 1590 | 
« cracies; deſpotick or popular governments are 
by nok * concerns of the Catholick faith. It 
may well ſuit a ſmall ſect (meaning the Prote- 
« ſtant religion) to regulate its creed and form 
of worſhip, according to the ſhape or form of 
« government, of the limited boundaries where 
that ſect aroſe, exiſts, and dies away. Not fo 


When PR: Huſty and * 5 yrs 52 W 
Iiriſonen, '\ with ſuch menaces already in their | 
mouths, ſhall become our maſters, what are ur 
1% expett ! Thus proceeds. this Nomiſp pricft 
rampant: © If the conduct of the Catholic laity 
has always been loyal and peaceable, even in the 
by. DE of ee ' even” when religious pe- 
214 | | * nalties 


* 


c the religion, which the prophet foretold ſſiould n 
extend from the riſing, to the ſetting,” ſun; it | 1 
is therefore called the Catholick or univerſal SE: 
religion.“ But Mr. Huſſey does not cloſe his = 
paſtoral inſtructions here, he endeavours, with 2 | 1 
all his powers, to inflame the Iriſh Romaniſts 1 
againſt their Proteſtant countrymen by a picture E 
of the condition of Iriſh Romaniſts whilſt the 7 1 
Popery laws were in force, blazoned and embel- 1 
liſhed with the boldeſt ſtrokes. and moſt glaring 4 
colours of falſehood and malice, and ſubſcribed 7 
by a menace, of ſo inſolent and daring a nature, 9 
that I cannot Es . GY the Roman 7 
Poet, | Ty Dp SAYS 1 
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< * made them total Aringers i in their na- 


e tive land—if when the ruling party (that is, 
« the proteſtants) with inſolence in their looks, | 


e and oppreſſion in their hands, ground them 
« down—when ſome of the moſt powerful men 
e in the nation declared in the ſenate, that they 
*« hoped.to ſee the day when no Catholick-would 
& dare to ſpeak to a proteſtant with his hat on— 
* when even the courſe: of juſtice was pervert- 
* ed, and the channel of it dried up, according 
te to the prejudices and party views of the judges 
< who fat upon the bench, and were paid for the 


* impartial adminiſtration of it, by taxes levied 


on the opprefled ſufferers.” And then after 
ſtating that ſome of theſe Popery laws had been 
lately repealed, he continues, That however a 
« unto (in large letters) for their own intereſted 
or their ſiniſter views, may raiſe mobs to try 
< to throw obſtactes''againſt the total repeal of 
< them, yet all their efforts muſt be uſeleſs 


* the vaſt rock it already detached from the moum- 
« tains brow, and whoever ſhall oppoſe its deſcent 


& and wy muſt be eruſhed by his own raſh endea- 
© vue. And he does not conclude this ma- 
lügnant inflammatory libel, without overſtepping 
all bounds of truth, in the moſt notoriqus man- 


goaded by recitals of invented, aggravated; and 


magnified oppreſſions, to revolt, by multiplying 


their relative number to that of Proteſtants, and 
ating, D | 


g and 


ner to encourage the Iriſh Romaniſts, already 


- 
- 
7 5 


ec,” ts 1 | 
and ninety nine hundredths of the distale uf 1 
** Waterford and Liſmore, are ſtill faithful and 
« ſteady Catholicks, notwithſtanding what they 
and their anceſtors ſuffered . for their fidelity, 
„and for which they are as unrivalled in the 
« hiſtory of the church, as inſulated an excepti- 
« on to the prevaricating -verſatility of man, a  «</ 
the geographical ſituation of e we js to the 1 
" TE nl: be, Be 
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The ee en out in this perfor- 

mance againſt the proteſtant anceſtors of the pre- 

ſent race of Iriſh Proteſtants, for enacting that 

code of laws ſtiled Popery laws—againſt the 

laws themſelves—and againſt the judges who 

adminiſtered them, require ſome obſervations 

as well as the aſſertion that the conduct of 'the , 

Romiſh laity of Ireland has been always loyal 

and peaceable, even in the worſt of times; I have 

already.obſerved that the ſuperficial contents f 

Britain bear to thoſe of Ireland the proportion ß 

three and a half to one. Britain altogether is cer- - 4 

tainly better peopled in proportion than Ireland, - 

but ſuppoſing it equally peopled, its population 

muſt be to that of Ireland in the proportion of OY 

ſeven to twWo. The Romaniſts in Britain do not - 

amount to a two hundredth part of its inhabitants 

in eſtimating the relative numbers of inhabitants 

they art of no account: of the inhabitants of Ire 

land not more than two thirds are Romaniſts, as has 

n the reſt are Proteſtants, Fs 
1 M 80 
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| 80 that in the populiticg; of the Britiſh Empire 

in Europe, the proteſtants are to the Romaniſts, 

in the proportion of about twenty three to four, 
or nearly fix to one, which is the fair way of 
counting the relative numbers of different religi- 
ous perſuaſions in a great empire, from which to 
draw concluſions of the propriety of political pre- 
dominancy of one over the other: and not from 
partial calculations of the numbers in particu. 
lar diſtricts of that empire, the ſophiſtical me- 
thod of argument adopted by you, ſir, and your 
aſſociates, when you urge the propriety of Ro- 
miſh predominancy in Ireland, and of ane 
the Proteſtant 22 | 


The Iriſh Romaniſts i in 8 3 wa ge- 
neral rebellions, againſt their ſovereign, each at- 
tended by the deſolation of the kingdom, at- 
tempted to eſtabliſh the Romiſh religion in Ire- 
land, and a government ſeparated from, and in- 
dependent on Britain; to wit, Deſmond's, Ty- 
rone's, Sir Phelim O'Neill's, and that which end - 
ed in the year 1691. In all theſe they were ſub- 
dued by the united efforts of the Proteſtant ſub- 

. jets. of the Empire, Engliſh, Scotch and Iriſh. 

Such has been the loyalty of the Iriſh Romaniſts, 
aſſerted by Mr. Huſſey to have always continued, 
even in the worſt of times; it ſeems loyalty, and 
| rebellion are ſynonymous terms in his vocabulary. 
After the cloſe of the laſt rebellion in 1691, very 
great amber caf the ein en · 
„ „ tcttered 


. 


4 


tered tato the Erich of the French nation, then, 
and ever ſince, hoſtile to the Britiſh Empire ; the 


Proteſtants of the Empire, harraſſed by ſo many 
rebellions of the Iriſh Romaniſts, which ſprouted 8 


out in ſucceſſion like Hydra's heads, and perceiv- 
ing that the body of Iriſh Romaniſts in the ſer- 
vice of France, was conſtantly recruiſꝭd from Ire- 


land, and that their hoſtile diſpoſition to the Pro- 


teſtants had by no means ceaſed, but would in- 
fallibly excite them to a new rebellion, as ſoon as 
their recruited ſtrength, like the renovated locks 
of Sampſon, and the encreafing power of the 
French monarchy, could infpire them with any 
hopes of ſucceſs; found it abſolutely neceſſaty to 
adopt ſuch meaſures, and enact ſuch laws, as 
ſeemed beſt calculated to prevent the repetition of 
ſuch convulſions, which had deen before fatal to 
multitudes of Iriſh ſudjects, Romaniſts as well as 
Proteſtants, and highly calamitous to all; from 
ſuch conſiderations ſprung the popery ws; they 
were founded on neceſſity and reaſon, and no- 
thing can demonſtrate the wiſdom and expedien- 
cy of them ſo much, as that whilſt they remained 
part of the laws of the land, the Romaniſts reſi- 
dent in Ireland, if not loyal in ſentiment, were 
paſſively loyal, and remained perfectly quiet; be · 
cauſe they dared: not be otherwiſe ; during that 
period, we never heard of unn ref Romiſh con- 
ventions, nor of traitorous ſpeeches made at un. 
lawful aſſemblies in Romiſh Chapels; we never 
heard of 2 9 tiled United Iriſhmen, 

"IIS. - Ma | nor 
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nor of their nightly aſſaſſinations and n 


ons; all theſe are the bleſſed fruits of the repeal 


of that code, as are the inflammatory, menacing, 


and ranting harangues and publications of you, 


fir, of your colleague Tone, and of the Romiſh 
Prieſt Huffey, the chaplain and emiſſary of the 
Marquis Del Campo, who whilſt employed in the 


| honourable office of Spaniſh embaflador in Eng- 


land, acted the diſhonourable part of a ſpy to the 
French Jacobins then at war with the Britiſh Em- 


pire. This Prieſt is the precious importation. of 


Earl Fitzwilliam, whoſe Prime Miniſter you were; 
it is pretty plain that you are well acquainted 
with Mr, Huſſey, for your ſentiments in your ad- 


_ dreſs, correſpond exactly with his, in his paſtoral ; 
you have even imitated his ſtile ;. the ſame pauſes, 

the ſame interjections, and the ſame dogmatick 
ſentences ; nay you have gone farther : as he in- 


terlarded his performance with quotations from 


- ſcripture, and ornamented it with all the canting 


hypocritical garb of the Cromwellian fanaticks, 
ſo you have condeſcended to inſert in your ad- 


dreſs alluſions to the ſacred writings, nay to ho- 


nour them with the title of holy 4orit. I adviſe 
you, fir, to take care—be more on your guard 


perhaps ſome of your ſtauncheſt adherents may 
ſuſpect you of Chriſtianity, and begin to think, 
=> that you are not ſo ſound a French philoſopher, 


2s you have heretofore profeſſed to be. Such opi- 
pion, fir, would injure your reputation of ſincerity 


| with your ata in the cauſe in which you are 


_ embarked: 
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' embarked: what would your colleague Tone 
ſay ? I certainly, fir, entertain no ſuch ſuſpicion of 
you, however, I give you this hint, fas git et ab 


hoſte doceri. I will ſo far humble myſelf, fir, in 
your opinion, as to confeſs that I am a fincere. - 
chriſtian in theory; I am one of thoſe perſons, 
whom you ridicule in your addreſs, under the 
name of Dreamers; whoſe underſtandings are at 
a ſtand, and whoſe principles of civil government, 


loyalty, and religion, being long ſince rooted in 


that ſtationary underſtanding, are by no means 
ſhaken or influenced by the revolutions of America 
or France, The glaring miſrepreſentations of the 


bahaviour of Iriſh” Proteſtants to their Romiſh 


countrymen, whilſt ſubje& to the regimen of 
popery laws; and the falſe and infamous reflecti- 
ons on the judges of the land, ſtated in the laſt 
paragraphs I have quoted of this pretended paſto- 
ral letter, are all calculated to revive old animoſi- 
ties, and inflame the hatred, which the native 
Iriſh are known to harbour, againſt all Engliſh- 
men and Proteſtants; and it muſt be confefled 
the Prieſt is an adept in the ſcience of exaſperat- 
ing aggravation, and a very proper and able agent 
for the Marquis Del Campo, who now. is, or 
lately was, Spaniſh Embaſſador at Paris. One 
ſtroke of his reſpecting the judges of the land is 
worthy of particular remark ; he ſtates that they 


denied juſtice to all Iriſh Konnaille, though they 
_ were paid for the impartial adminiftration of it, 
by taxes _ on the oppreſſed ſufferers; by the 


calculations 


166) 

calculations lately made relating to the tax of 
hearth- money, it was computed that there were 
in Ireland two millions one hundred thoufand 
perſons who were ſo poor, that they could not 
pay the hearth· money tax, at leaſt without the 
greateſt hardſhip : and that numbers of them on 
that account were excuſed from the payment. 
Theſe two millions one hundred thouſand were 
the inhabitants of wretched habitations, called 
cabins, in each of which there was only one fire 
hearth, and the tax (if levied) would amount in 
the year to four-pence per head only; of theſe, 
nine- tenths at leaſt were Romaniſts, in fact they 
were the bulk of the Iriſh Romaniſts, and theſe 
people were chargeable with no other tax what- 
| ſoever, and therefore their contribution to the 
expences of the ſtate, in which are included the 
ſalaries of the judges, could have been very little 


indeed! It is here to be obſerved, that all laws 


which peculiarly affected Iriſh Romaniſts in their 
reſtrictions or proviſions have been repealed, and 
that an Iriſh Romaniſt is now in every reſpect 
on an equality in point of privilege with an Iriſh 
Proteſtant, fave that the teſt required to be taken 
by all members of the Houſes of Lords and Com- 
mons, and by about 3o of the great officers 'of 
Rate, excludes them from parliament and from 
theſe offices, as they refuſe to take it. Mr. Hut. 
fey, after ſtating that a great part of the popery 

| laws „which he ſtiles impolitick religious penalties, 
are now removed, mentions that the reſt, that 

| is 
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bs, the teſts are in ſuch a ſtate of progreſs to de 
totally removed, that if any body of people 
mall preſume to throw obſtacles. in the way 
of ſuch removal they will be cruſhed by their 

on raſh endeavours; heightening this threat 
and rendering it more terrible, by the ſimile of a 
monſirous rock rolling down from a precipice 
upon them, and reducing them to atoms in a 
moment. The perſons he ſuppoſes may deſign 

to throw obſtacles in the way, he calls a junto, 
meaning the proteſtants of Ireland in general, the 


probable agents in creating obſtacles he calls mobs. . 


Sir, the aſſurance of this man is very nearly 
equal to your own, Surely the undaunted 
ſpirit of political lying never. manifeſted itſelf 

more openly, than in this prieſt, on this occaſion. 
Mobs, fir, all perſons, your friends and enemies, 

know and admit are the tools with which you 
and your aſſociates work. The bulk of mobs, 
though they may be guided by perſons of ſuperi- 
or rank, are always the indigent and uninformed 

claſſes of ſociety, and Mr. Huſſey admits, that 
ſuch claſſes are chiefly, if not entirely, compoſed 
of Romaniſts, But the collections of people whom 
Mr. Huſſey means to repreſent as mobs, are the 
great corporations, and the grand juries of the 
ſeveral counties, of the kingdom, all of whom 3 
have at different” times expreſſed their decided 
opinions againſt, and deprecated, the repeal of 


the parts of the Popery laws which were abrogat- . . 


ed in 1793s and 4 all further relaxations of 
"hems 


/ 


on ſeparates it from all the reſt. of the world: 


0366 


$879 PRES and upon what ſound reaſons they ground. 
cd their opinions may be now ſcen by the con- 
duct of you and your aſſociates. Mr. Huſſey 
concludes with an argument for the ſeparation of 
this country from the Britiſh empire, and grounds 
it with ſufficient artiſice, as if it was an obſervati- 


on en paſam, on the geographical poſition of 
Ireland, that it is a nation whoſe inſulated ſituati- 


and that the perſevering diſpoſition of its natives 

is, as diſtin& from that of the inhabitants of the 

| reſt of the world, as its grographical ks 
from the reſt ** the earth. 7 8 


Thus has this Iriſh Romiſ ad. a the 
maſk. and title of a paſtoral letter, publiſhed a li- 
bel, in which he endeavours with all his power to 
draw a line of everlaſting ſeparation between 
Iriſh Proteſtants and Romaniſts, and to perpetu- 
ate hoſtility, to exaſperate the Romaniſt againſt 
the proteſtant by the moſt rancorous falſehoods, 
recounting antiquated hardſhips, and exaggerat- 
ing them with the moſt malignant miſrepreſenta- 
tion; as he does alſo the relative numbers of the 
Iriſh Romaniſts, to encourage inſurrection by 
miſcalculated ſtrength : inventing oppreſſions of 
the Romiſh military in religious matters never 
exerciſed or thought of, except-by himſelf; that 
under pretence of complaint on that head, he 
might introduce the doctrine of mutiny againſt 
their officers, telling them that they are not bound 
.ta 


— a 


US. 
to obey their officers in ſpiritual matters, and re- 


the determination of what ſhall be deemed ſpiri- 


tual matters, that is, the determination of, what 
commands of their officers ſhall be obeyed by the 


Romnſh ſoldiers, and ſlyly and wickedly ſuggeſting 
to the ſoldiers, that the proper opportunity of re- 


venge on their officers, is, the time of action, 


telling them they may then revenge themſelves 
of their perſecutors, ſo he ſtiles the officers, by 


ſlaughtering them and deſerting to the enemy: 


indeed, the main drift of the libel ſeems to be, to 
induce the Romiſh foldiers, on the invaſion of this 
country, well known to be deſigned by the ene- 
my, to cut the throats of their officers and join 
the hoſtile battalions, He endeavours inſidiouſly 


enough to preach up your own doctrine, and 
that of your colleague, and of your popular ener- 
getick Romaniſte, that is, the doctrine of ſeparati- 
on from Britain and the eſtabliſhment of a re- 
publick in Ireland, independent of Britain, and 


he threatens abſolute deſtruction to all Iriſh Pro- 


teſtants who ſhall preſume to impede the progreſs. 


of his meaſures, exactly in the ſame ſtrain with 


your addreſs, your three poſts of ſafety, and ex- 
ample of the diſmal fate of American loyalty !.. 
fince the Iriſh government deemed it neceſſarx 


to eſtabliſh a ſeminary in Ireland for the educati- 


on of Romiſh prieſts, to obviate the ill effects of 
foreign education, and principles of foreign poli- 


ſerving to himſelf, and others of his own kidney, 
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tics, imbibed by gentlemen of that perſuaſion, 
deſtined for the miniſtry, and to plant the princi- 
ples of loyalty to their king in their minds in the 
place of ſuch rank weeds of diſaffection, which 
were hitherto ſuffered to take root in them: 
ſurely no man on earth could be found more un- 
fit for the government of ſuch a ſeminary than 
an Iriſh prieſt, bred in Spain, the chaplain and 
emiſſary of the Marquis Del Campo, whoſe ma- 
lignant pen overflows with gall againſt the Prote- 
ſtant ſubjects of the Britiſh empire; how long 
ſuch a man will be permitted to remain preſident 
of this. ſeminary, it reſts with our chief Oy 
0 determine“. 


- * Mr. Huſſey. is now removed from the preſidency of this 
ſeminary, he was not removed until the 29th. of January laſt, 

after this tract had been Written about a year after the publication 
of his paſtoral letter, and juſt three days before the truſtees ap- 
pointed viſitors of this ſeminary by a& of parliament, all Roma- 
niſts, (except the Lord Chancellor and the three chief judges) 
and many of them titular Romiſh Biſhops, who in fact govern 
the ſeminary ; the judges ſeldom interfering z preſented a petiti- 


on to parliament defiringa further pecuniary aid to their ſemina- 


ry of ten thouſand pounds of the publick money, which they ob- 
tained ; together with an implied engagement from parliament to 
grant them an annual ſlipend of eight thouſand pounds. And 
Mr. dane then aq d «afro the preſidency of 

EL * | | | this 
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Another very eminent Romiſh eccleſiaſlick, The paſ- 
of whom, it is no compliment to ſay, that he is are. 
much more loyal ſubject, than the Salamanca Doctor 

Prieſt juſt mentioned, publiſhed a paſtoral letter in ho {agg 
the year 1793. This letter alſo deviates in a great biſhop of 
meaſure from its title, and launches with ſome _— 

degree of temerity too far into the ocean of po- marks . 
liticks. The author of it, Doctor Troy, the titu- on it. | 

lar arch biſhop of Dublin, is univerſally er 4. 
a gentleman of great worth and integrity; 
quote his work merely to ſhew, that even 44 

whom TI believe to be as loyal a ſubje& to his 
ſovereign, as any Romaniſt can, be to a Prote- 
ſtant prince, and himſelf a ſteady royaliſt, takes 
| ſome pains to prove, that Romaniſts have not, 
as Romaniſts, any particular attachment to mo- 

| ge; he thus WING POOR) 26, The ancient 
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this ſeminary, not for th pblhicai ſts inunos kv, but 
dor non refidence. | 


The Iriſh Roinaniſts were enabled by a& of parliament to 

found this ſeminary for the excluſive education of Romiſh Prieſts 
from the ſubſcriptions of their own people in 1795, and in the 
year · 1798 when they preſented their laſt petition to parliament 
foraid, no Romaniſt either in England or Ireland had ſubſcrib- 
ed a penny towards the foundation. They have now obtained 
from parliament thirty 6x thouſand pounds, and an engagement to 
ö give them annually hereafter eight thouſand pounds for their ſub- 
| | Liſtence out of the publick purſe in the midſt of a maſt expenſive 
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% republicks 1 Florence, Piſa and Sienna were 
-< eſtabliſhed and governed by Roman Catho- 
<& licks, who ſtill continue to ſupport. thoſe of 
„Poland, of Venice, of Genoa, of Raguſa, of 
& Lucca, and of Marino. The Roman Catho- 
&« licks form the moſt conſiderable part of the 
<& Helvetick union, and it is remarkable, that they 
& have adopted a democratical, whereas the Cal. 
* viniſt and Zuinglian cantons, have preferred 
« an ariſtocratical form of government,” A8 
you, fir, allege in your addreſs, that the minds of 
the Romaniſts have been, by the American and 
French revolutions, greatly changed, and that a 
very marvellous alteration has taken place in their 
opinions; it will not be amiſs here to give you 
ſome further quotations from this paſtoral epiſtle 
of Doctor Troy, publiſhed in 1793, he being then 
and now titular archbiſhop of Dublin. In page 
- 31, is the following paſſage ; * It is a fundamen- 
tal article of the Roman Catholick faith, that 
4 the pope or biſhop of Rome, as ſucceſſor to 
* St. Peter, prince of the apoſtles, in that ſee, 
* enjoys by divine right a ſpiritual and eccleſi- 
« aſtical primacy, not only of honour and rank, 
hut of real juriſdiction and authority, in the uni- 
« yerfal church. Roman Catholicks conceive 
„this point as clearly eſtabliſhed in the ſcrip- 
„ tures, and by the conſtant tradition of the 
-< fathers in every age, as it is by the expreſs 
« deciſions of their general councils, which they 
* enſider as infallible authority in points of 
6 doctrine.“ 


(900-3 ; 


ec doctrine.” The ſame author, page 97, Ca- 


ee tholicks, cannot conſcientiouſly abjure the ec- 


« cleſiaſtical authority of the biſhop of Rome. 
„ He is guardian of the general canons, and 


« can alone diſpenſe with them, proprio 


ce Jure, or by inherent right. Others en- 


« joy that power by delegation from him. 


« The erection, ſuppreflion and union of bi- 
“ ſhopricks, and other particular benefices; the 


elevation of ſees to the metropolitical dig- 


* nity and juriſdiction; the inſtitution of ge- 


“ neral faſts and holidays; diſpenſations from 


e their obſervance: the regulation and inſpeRi- 


on of our liturgy ; appeals. from inferior ecelgſi- 


« aftical courts to his ſupreme tribunal ; the ſuſpen- 
“ fion and reſtoration of biſhops ; and number- 
&* leſs other particulars of, our general church diſcipline. 
“ mentioned in the canons, depend on the pope, 


« as on our eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, and are con- 


* nected with his primacy of juriſdiction in the 


e univerſal church. Henry the eighth of Eng- 
land was the firſt chriſtian prince, that aſſumed 
e eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, and commanded an 


c enſlaved parliament to enact it as a law of the 


« ſtate. The Catholicks conſider it an uſurpation.” 
A declaration of the principles of Romaniſts hav- 


ing been publiſhed in 1792, drawn up by the 
ſtanding committee, your popular and energetic. 


Romaniſts, whom you repreſent as now free from 
all influence of pope and . prieſt, Doctor Troy 


_ thus writes reſpecting that declaration and the 
2 On | Iriſh i 
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Iriſh laity of his community, page 162 : The 
s declaration was re/peffully ſubmitted to the 
© conſideration of the Catholick clergy by the 
“ Catholick committee, nor was it - publiſhed, 
<« till after the clergy of Dublin had generally 
« approved and ſigned it, as containing nothing 
* contrary to the articles of Catholick Faith; it 
< Sas · after wards ſubſcribed by biſhops and cler- 
« oy in aeg part of the r re in . 
cc terms.” 18 z ; 
* The Catholick Laity of Ireland reſpec their 
* Clergy, and conſider it a duty to be regulated 
« by their determinations in all points of religi- 
4 ous doctrine. They are attached to their 
* paſtors: and ſpiritual guides, who love then 
ec as their children in Chriſt. Clergy and laity 
«are united by the moſt tender and intereſting 
* conſiderations.” Every effort to diſſolve this 
„ union muſt prove ineffeQual. Intereſt and 


4 duty continue to render it indiffoluble. In 


« adverſity and proſperity, they muſt riſe or fall 
<* together.” I muſt here, fir, remind you that 


© you and your party in the Houſe of Commons in 


1793 produced this very declaration mentioned 
in Doctor Troy% letter, and read it in the Houſe, 
as a juſtification of the tenets of the Romaniſts, 
and as an argument of their being loyal ſubjects, 
and fit to ba truſted with the franchiſes to be con- 
ferred on them by the bill in their favour then 
ny the Houſe. And * when that very de- 
| claration 
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claration was reduced into the form of an oath; 
and it was propoſed on the debate of the bill; 
that all Romaniſts who ſhould take the benefit of 
that bill, in caſe it ſhould paſs into a law; ſhould 
take that oath; you, and all the Romiſh party 
in the Houſe made uſe of every argument you 
could think of, and every artifice it was in the 
power of the moſt ingenious chicane to ſuggeſt; 
to defeat the propoſal: in which you would have 
been ſucceſsful, had not ſome very leading inte- 
_ reſts in the Houſe, who had been cajoled by the 
miniſter of that day to concur in this bill, taken 
the alarm at this infamous duplicity of a-party, 
founding their pretenſions on a declaration of 
their principles drawn up by themſelves, and af- 
terwards declining to verify their fincerity in 
theſe principles by an oath ; and told the miniſter 
roundly, that they r. vote againſt, and 
damn, the bill, unleſs the. oath was inſerted : the 
miniſter, with whom on that occaſion you and 
your party were acting in concert, informed you 
of this circumſtance, and you were obliged, moſt 
reluctantly to conſent to the inſertion of the oath 
in the bill, modified however, and much reduc- 
ed. below. the ſtrength of the declaration. It has 
given me pain in reading Doctor Troy's letter 
to obſerve to what lamentable and ſophiſtical 


caſuiſtry, a man, as he is, of learning and good 


underſtanding, and, (detached from extream bi- 
gotry to his ſect) of great integrity, is reduced, to 
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chat it was no part 3 the faith of a Romani ſt, that 
- the Pope was infallible, to the avowed doctrine of 
the Romiſh church in that point. In ſhort, let 
any honeſt. proteſtant of tolerable underſtanding 
and learning read this paſtoral letter of Doctor 
Troy attentively through, and let him take it for 
granted, as I do, that he has therein fairly ſet 
forth and explained the doctrines of the Romiſh 
church, and it will be impoſſible for him not to 
conclude and determine,. that the votaries of a 
ſect, holding ſuch doctrines, are thereby com- 
pletely diſqualified from being either legiſlators 
or diſpenſers of the law in a proteſtant ſtate : and 
that it would be inſanity to admit them to either 
of theſe functions. Your firſt argument then in 
favour of what you are pleaſed to ſtile emanci- 
pation, to wit, that Roman iſts are not now what 
they were formerly, for that they have freed 
themſelves lately from all influence of pope, 
prieſt or pretender, and that therefore they 
ſhould be admitted into parliament, and render- 
ed capable of filling the great offices of the ſtate, 
is founded entirely on your own ipſe dixit—your 
own dogmatick aſſertion, your conſtant and only 
argument—not only without proof, but in con- 
tradiction to the inceſſant publications of your 
committee of nine, your popular and energetick 
| Romanifts, and of every diſtinguiſhed member of 
the Romiſh communion who have thought pro- 
per to publiſh their opinions on this ſubject. The 
n 55 the Ry 1 have ſhewn already 
| | | to 


KN 
to be out of the queſtion ; your popuiar and ener- 
getick Romaniſts are now under the influence of a 
more dangerous principle than attachment to the 
Pretender, and more inimical to our conſtituti. 
on; inaſmuch as the influence of the Pretender 
over them induced them to endeavour to tranſ. 
fer the imperial diadem of Britain, to which the 
kingdom of Ireland is annexed, and on which 
it is dependant, from the brows of one prince, 
to encircle the head of another. But the influ- 
ence of republicaniſm over them, teaches them to 
overthrow the conſtitution by ſubſtituting in the 
place of the monarchy, a democratick republicx; 
and to deſtroy the unity of the Britiſh empire 
by tearing Ireland from it. The influence of 
pope and prieſt over the Iriſh Romaniſts, which 
is one and the ſame influence, remains as it al- 
ways did and always will remain, as long as they 
ſhall continue to be Romaniſts, becauſe it is of the 
very eſſence of their religion, and cannot expire 
but with their religion: and it is the very prin- 
ciple of their religion, which in a proteſtant ſtate 
excludes them from the functions of 22 Rs 
or execution of * laws. 


| Beſides the argaments already. Aa to 
prove that this influence exiſts unimpaired 
with the Romaniſts, there is one argument, 
which excluſive of all others, proves it to 
demonſtration, and that is, the rejection of 
the oath of ſupremacy by the .Romaniſts, 
they will not abjure the power of the pope. 
The oath of ſupremacy is, that no foreign prince, 
N Py 
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preis, Nate, or potontate, hath, nnn 
any juriſdictiun, power, ſuperiority, pre: eminence, or 
authority eccleſiaſtical or civil within this realm. 1 
ſhall, fir, before I finiſh, more fully explain the 


reaſons of the incapacity of Romaniſts to exerciſe 
certain civil functions from this influence of the 


pope over them; at preſent I have ſtated enough 
to overturn your firſt argument in favour of 


Romiſh exaltation ariſing from the extinction of 


all influence of pope, prieſt, and pretender, over 
them ſo roundly and ſo groundleſsly aſſerted by 
you. But as in this part of my anſwer I have 


mentioned and quoted Doctor Troy's paſtoral 


letter, I cannot avoid obſerving, that this letter 
contains ſome of the leaven, of which there is ſuch 
an exuberance in the ſeditious libel already men- 


tioned of Mr. Huſſey. The following paſſage 


is to be found in page 99 of Doctor Troy's letter, 
c At this day, Proteſtantiſm is the eſtabliſhed 
% fate religion in Ireland; the Catholick religi- 
* on is that of the Iri/þ people? In the ſame 


ſpritit, Mr. Hufley aſſerts, that popery is the 
"IH r eligion of Iriſbmen.“ Both very ſtrongly inſi- 


nuating, that the Proteſtants of Ireland are ſo 
inſignificant a body of men (though in number 
one third at leaſt, and in property and power 
twenty parts out of twenty-one, of the whole 
people) that when the word people is made uſe of, 


they are not entitled to any notice or conſidera- - 


tion; this ſerves to animate the Romiſh party, 
by magnifying their ſtrength, and depreciating 
that 
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that of the Iriſh Proteſtants. Menace alſo is not 

entirely omitted in Doctor Troy's letter, though 
introduced with more addreſs and caution, than 
are uſed by Mr. Huſſey. The quotation from Ter- 


tullian, addreſſing the Roman emperors and other 
pagans on behalf of the chriſtians in page 1a of 
Doctor Troy's letter deſerves notice, in which the 


account of the numbers of chriſtians, and their | 
ability to do miſchief to the Roman empire, nay, 
to overturn it, at that time, if they were fo in- 
lined, is evidently applied by the Doctor to the 


preſent ſtate of Ireland. - His majeſty and his 
proteſtant Iriſh ſubje&s, being alluded to by the 
pagans, and the Iriſh Romaniſts by the chriſti- | 
ans. The ſame allution is continued in ſubſe- 
quent quotations reſpecting the perſecutions of 
chriſtians by Pagan and Arian emperors and kings; 


and as I have a perſonal reſpe& for Doctor Troy, 


which 1 aſſure you, fir, I do not entertain for you, 
for Mr. Huſſey, or your aſſociates, I do earneſtly 
recommend it to Doctor Troy hereafter to em- 
ploy. his pen, in ſetting before people of his per- 
ſuaſion, that they now enjoy, equally with their 
proteſtant couptrymen, every advantage of a free 
conſtitution, the envy and admiration of every 
nation on earth, where the nature of that con- 
ſtitution is underſtood ; in preference to rouſing 
into action thoſe furies, deſtructive of the human 


race, revenge, envy, avarice and ambition, by 


the publications of threats and ill confidered and 
erroneous calculations of the relative numbers, 
| 55 N 2 4 {tren gth, 
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ſtrength, and power of the Iriſh Romaniſts : 
which if fairly compared with the real ſtrength 
of the Iriſh Proteſtants, ariſing from the combin- 
ed energy of their numbers, property, and ſitu- 

ation, will afford no rational encouragement, 
even to popular and energetick Romaniſts, to com- 
mence hoſtilities againſt their Proteſtant country- 
men, if they had (as they have not) provocations 
ſufficient to juſtify ſuch dangerous extremities : 

and if compared with the relative numbers 
ſtrength and power of the Proteſtants of the Bri. 
tiſh empire, of which Ireland is only a part, and 
which Proteſtants, in caſe of an Iriſh Rebellion, 
would to 2 man unite againſt the Iriſh Roman- 
iſts; the almoſt infinite diſparity of force muſt 
enſure the defeat of ſuch ruinous projects, as well 
as the utter deſtruction of the projectors; as it 
has already done on four ſucceſſive trials; and it 
would be wiſe in Doctor Troy, and other reaſo. 
© nable men of his profeſſion, maturely to conſider, 
whether reiterated menaces of Iriſh Romaniſts 
againſt their Proteſtant countrymen, and extra- 
vagant boaſts of their power and numbers, will 
not at length impel the Iriſh Proteſtants, on the 
principle of ſelf defence, to re-ena@t the Popery 
code, or at leaſt ſome parts of it, which whilſt it 
continued to be part of the law of the land, kept 
the Romaniſts quiet, and enſured their ſubmiſſion 
* 0 their ſovereign and the laws. 


You 


(8 


Jou ſtate, fir, with the moſt dogmatick impu - 
dence, that the unconſtitutional influence of the 
crown, and the proſcription of the Catholicks were 
the fundamental cauſes of our preſent diſcontents 
and jealouſies. As to the firſt cauſe, the influ- 
ence of the crown, it is leſs now in this kingdom, 
than it was before the preſent diſcontents aroſe ; 
and before I cloſe this anſwer, I ſhall demonſtrate 
that the crown neither has, nor exerciſes, any 
| 4 unconſtitutional influence in this kingdom as to 
the ſecond pretended cauſe, I have already ſtated, 
| that it is one of the moſt barefaced and malignant 


ü falſehoods, and ſlanders upon the Iriſh govern- 

ment, that ever was invented or propagated, that 
: when you ventured to aſſert it in parliament, 
1 you were called upon to ſubſtantiate the accuſa- 
t tion by ſome proof, you never produced any, be- 
t cauſe you could not, and you now repeat the ca- 
. lumny again, contented to ſuſtain the character 
, of the convicted, irreclaimable, and unrepentant 
ts political falſifier, provided you can extract from 


the ſlander even the ſmalleſt ſpark of inflamma- 

tion. The two cauſes therefore aſſigned by you 

for the preſent diſcontents could not be the cauſes, 

becauſe they never exiſted. You then proceed 

to urge the claim of the Romaniſts to what you 5 

call emancipation, © by alleging that the Iriſh ee 

** Romanilſts of the preſent day have laid aſide of Mr. | 

all their ancient prejudices, that their minds Grattan | 

* haye been in a ſtate of progreſlive improve- c radar 
ipation. 


9 ment during the laſt 2 25 years, whilſt the mind 
| | 6c of 
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5 of the ſtate, EY is the underſtandings of all 
„ perſons concerned in the adminiſtration of the 
6 government, ſtood ſtill, and received no im- 
ce provement, that the ſtate was the bigot, 
and the people the philoſopher. That all per- 
* ſons who oppoſed the claims of the Romaniſts 
ce in parliament were declamatory dreamers, and 
< infinitely inferior in underſtanding to the Ro- 
% miſh orators who figured away at Francis- 
< ſtreet chapel, as may be ſeen by the ſpeeches 
of both publiſhed in the newſpapers. That the 
<« Romiſh newſpaper publications of the preſent 
e day, amongſt which are many of your own 
e lucubrations, are the moſt exquiſite ſpecimens 
* of erudition, argument, and elocution that 
«© were ever produced: that the clergy and high-. 
« er order of the laity are now the ignorant 
« claſſes of ſociety, and the lower claſſes of the 
« people the enlightened: that the intellectual 
* viſion of theſe lower claſſes of the people was 
<« become comprehenſive to an aſtoniſhing de- 
« gree: that when government complained of 
* the preſs, they complained of the ſuperiority 
of the popular underſtanding. That when 
* once the powers of Intellect are poſſeſſed by 
« the great body of the nation, tis madneſs to 
« hope to impoſe on that nation, civil or religi- 
© ous oppreſſion, particularly in thoſe whoſe un- 
„ derſtandings have been ſtationary, though their 
* powers and riches have been progreſſive. That 
* e. part, the * popular « and e, of the 
| « great 
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«« great body of the Romaniſts, had formed with 
* the great body of reformers, a Catholick, 
« pre{byterian, and proteſtant league, for the 
freedom of the Romiſh religion, and a free 
** and full repreſentation of the people, burying - 8 
% theological diſcord for ever in the love of civil 
< and political liberty: that the preſent Iriſh 
<« religion is unanimity againſt deſpotiſn,” It 
is here to be remarked; that throughout your 
whole addreſs by the term people, you mea. 
Romaniſts excluſively ; and by the terms higher 
claſſes, Proteſtants excluſively, whoſe minds you 
repreſent to be ſtationary, their power and riches 
progreſſive. The above declamatory and diffu- 
five argument, in favour of what you ſtile Catho- 
lick emancipation, may be thus condenſed. The 
Iriſh Romaniſts of the preſent day are not of the 
fame opinions with their anceſtors, they were 
monarchiſts, the preſent race, at leaſt the moſt 
popular and energetick part of them, are republi- 
cans; all ſuch perſons, uſurping the titles of 
Proteſtants or Preſbyterians, as are the diſciples of 
Paine, Price and Prieſtley, being alſo republicans 
and enemies to the connexion with England, 
have embodied themſelves into a faction for the 
purpoſe of overturning the conſtitution and form- 
ing a republick ſeparated from Great Britain: 
and being themſelves unequal to the attempt, 
they have applied to the popular and energetick - 
Romanifts for aid. The views of both parties be- 
ing the ſame as to ſeparation and W | 
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they have entered into a league, the object of 


which i is, the ſubverſion of the conſtitution in 
church and ſtate. Therefore the Iriſh Prote- 


ſtants, attached friends to the conſtitution, ought 
to arm the Romaniſts with additional political 


powers, to enable them to be more effective allies 
to the deiſtical republicans in the patriotick work 


of ſubverſion and ſeparation. Such, fir, is'the ab- 


ſurd argument, you hade the preſumption to ad- 


duce, in ſupport of your project of emancipation, 
hen diſrobed of all the unſubſtantial frippery 
with which you have attempted at once to deck 
and diſguiſe it. I cannot however diſmiſs this 
doughty argument, without a few ſtrictures on 
your taſte and feelings ſo fully delineated in the 

progreſs of it. Vou pour forth your praiſes on 


the daily publications in the Romiſh newſpapers, 


as well of the unrivalled excellence of the ſtile of 
theſe compoſitions, as of the matter of them. 
Now, fir, as to the ſtile of theſe daly publications, 


I have the general opinion of all men of letters 
with me, when | aſſert that ſuch effuſtons of bar- 


bariſm and nonſenſe never before, at any period 
Aince the invention of printing, flowed from the 
prefs, as have flowed from the Romiſh preſſes in 
the city of Dublin, for theſe five or ſix years 
paſt, and I leave you, fir, in full enjoyment of the 
delight you daily received from the peruſal of 
ſuch attick compoktions ; your own. perfor- 
mances ſometimes fill their columns, - you are 
A in compoſition a ed artifex deliciarum, 
treaſure 


1 


treaſure up fir, every one of thoſe ene pro- 
ductions, they will be preſerved by no body elſe, 
may you be the alylum—the retreat of all thoſe 
ephemeral emanations en intellects e 
with n own! . 


Where all ha ſuffering brotherhood retire, 
n Som the Man of jakes and fire, 


I ſhall obſerve no further on your taſte, but 
conclude with the lines of the Mantuan 
+ 10, ADHEN 


2 Bavium non di, amet tua carmina Meri! 


As to the matter of theſe adesta which 
you repfeſent as powerfull, of profound and ſpirited 
inveſtigation, I may fafely appeal to the public, 
whether there ever was, in any age or country, 
ſo much profligacy and wickedneſs, ſo openly 
and ſo notoriouſly recommended to practice, and 
praiſed in ſuch extravagant terms, as in the dai- 
ly publications of theſe infamous newſpapers, 
they are the diſgrace of the age, and of the na- 
tion. They publickly excite to murder and rob- 
bery, and that they have been too ſucceſsful in 
propagating ſuch helliſh doctrines is a melancho- 
ly truth, that cannot be denied. The ſtate of the 
country atteſts it, and you, fir, have openly in 
your preſent addreſs laviſhed your praiſes on the 
horrible” murders and robberies mghtly commit- 
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ted, as I have already obſerved: You ſtate, fir, 


expreſsly, that all theſe diſorders are committed 


ina publick cauſe, that is, for the benefit of the 
publick, thus exclaiming to the citizens of Dub- 


lin: © It is a publick cauſe, and let no man 
«perſuade you, that it is not the cauſe of liber- 


„ ty on one fide, and tyranny on the other ;” 
in this manner aſſerting the juſtice and proprie- 


ty of all thoſe nocturnal murders and depredati- 
ons. In another place you infinuate that the ex- 
ecution of the law on ſome of thoſe malefactors, 
gave them a title to martyrdom, and that the 
cauſe of reform, in which according to. you they 
had committed the murders for which they ſuf- 
fered, would be promoted by their martyrdom ; 


as the chriſtian religion was propagated by the 


blood of its firſt martyrs: Thus encouraging 


aſaſſination and murder by the groſſeſt impiety. 


It may be juſtly obſerved on theſe newſpaper 
publications, that their -ſtupidity and vulgarity 
do not in the leaſt diminiſh the acrimony of the 


poiſon they contain, the vehicle is ſufficient to 


convey it to the underſtandings of the mob, 
well inclined to uſe it againſt their ſuperiors, It 
is obſerved in hiſtory, that the poiſon, a few 
drops of which diluted in wine deſtroyed Alex- 
ander the Great, was of ſo frigid a nature, that 
it burſted all veſſels into which it was put, except 
an excavated aſſes boof; but ſuch its frigidity and 
the baſeneſs of its vehicle in no wiſe diminiſhed 
its deleterious n One newſpaper weekly 
Nat 


CF. 4 

publiſhed in Dublin, points out by name the vic- * . 
tims deſtined, as it aſſerts, to aſſaſſination by a 
committee of united Iriſhmen.; and ſtrongly 
urges the neceſſity of immediate execution. I 
preſume, ſir, this is one of your powerful publica- 
tions ; and as each ſucceſſive day exceeds the pre- 
ceding, in examples of all kinds of murder, rob- 
bery, and wickedneſs, I am ſtrongly induced to 
agree with you in one point, viz. that the minds 

of your popular and energetick Romaniſts, as well 

as your own, are in a ſtate of progreſſion; for it 

is an old and true obſervation, that vice is pro- 
greſſive, nemo repent? fuit turpi Mamus. | 


I have now, fir, gone through ſuch arguments 
(if they deſerve that name) as you have adduced 
directly in ſupport of the meaſure, ſo fraudulent - 
ly filed by you emancipation. But other argue 

ments you have introduced in ſupport of the ſame 
meaſure, by way of anſwer to arguments which as 
you ſtate had been made uſe of by its adverſaries, 
and which you groſsly miſrepreſent, as uſual with 
you, mixing your miſrepreſentations with a due 
portion of direct notorious falſehood ; and ſug- 
geſting that your adverſaries had uſed arguments, 
the abſurdity of which prove them to be the ge. 
nuine offspring of your own brain, created by k 
you for two purpoſes, the one, to fix the impu · | = 
tation of folly on your adverſaries; the other to | | 
ſhew your dexterity in refuting them; as children _— 
erect houſes of cards to have the pleaſure of over · 
| | turning 
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turning them by a blaſt of their mouths. For in. 
ſtance, you ſtate : © That the only impediment 
4 to the Catholic claim (meaning emancipation) 
„ as the law now ſtands, was the oath requiring 
<* the abjuration of the worſhip of the Virgin 
Mary, and of the doctrine of the real preſence. 
That it was argued by the adverſaries of that 
claim, that it was irreconcileable with the ſafety 
of the King, that to make theſe points, at ſuch 
« a time as the preſent, a matter of alarm to the 
<« ſafety of the King, was to give an air of ridi- 
« cule to the ſerious calamities in which his mi- 
„ niſters had involved him.” Then, fir, you 
launch out into the moſt delightful declamation 
on the abſurdity of perſons, inſiſting that others 
ſhould be of. the ſame religious opinions with 
themſelves, This is an old topick with philoſo- 
: phers and freethinkers, ſuch as Tom Chubb the 
ſoap-boiler, and Tom Paine the ſtay-maker ; To- 
land, Tindall, Collins, Morgan, Aſgill, &c. &c. 
they have already exhauſted all their eloquence 
and wit upon it, and there is no ſect of chriſtia. 
nity againſt which the ridicule, attached to ſuch 
a doctrine, applies ſo ſtrongly as the Roman Ca- 
tholic, becauſe of all chriſtian ſes, that has moſt 
violently and moſt frequently exerciſed perſecu- 
tion, and it is in fact the moſt intolerant. How 
did you. hug yourſelf when the following honey: 
ful figurative ſentences flowed from your pen! 
That Kings had no right to enter into the ta- 
* bernacle of the human mind, and hang up the 
« images 


( 189 ) 55 
images of their own orthodoxy, that the Ca- 
<« tholics did not inſiſt his Majeſty ſhould be of 
< their religion, that his Majeſty had no right to 
exact that the Catholics ſhould be of his- that 
« we know of no royal rule either for religion 
« or mathematicks: that in matters of religion 
e both king and ſubject are equally dark and 
« ſhould be equally humble; that when courts 
« or kings aſſume a dictation on that ſubject, 
they aſſume a familiarity with the Almighty 
« which is exceſs of blaſphemy as well as blind- 
* neſs!” then you proceed, fir, /ike a great phi- 
loſopher as you are, to philoſophize on the nature 
of the divinity and his attributes, and the ineffi- 
cacy and even folly of addrefling the divinity in 
prayer, which you honour with the title of /uxuri- 
ous and complimentary devotion : in all which moſt - 
philoſophick rant, though you diſplay the pro- 
fundity of your ſpeculation on your own immea- 
ſurable inanity (to uſe your own expreſſions) yet 
you are certainly ſomewhat inferior to your maſ- 
ters, Tom Chubb, Tom Paine, and the reſt of 
the gang, all of whom, excluſive of their priority 
of declamation on the ſubject, in ſome parts of 
their writings outdo you, in flighty, frothy, and 
unintelligible bombaſt! It is worthy of notice 
however, that your deduction from the admitted 
abſurdity, of perſons inſiſting that others ſhould 
adopt their religious opinions, is ſomewhat too 
general, for you deduce generally, that difference 
of religious opinions ſhould not exclude any fub- 
| 0m 
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jets from becoming legiſlators in the ſtate; from 

which it will follow, that in a chriſtian ſtate, the 
Mahometan, the Jew, and the Pagan, have an 
equal right with the chriſtian ſubjects, to become 
legiſlators; a doctrine which ſuch philoſophers 
as yourſelf, and particularly your French maſters, 
have not only ſwallowed themſelves, but endea- 
voured to ram it down the throats of others, but 
which every ſect of real chriſtians will find ſome- 
what hard of digeſtion, 


Mr. Grat. But, ſir, after thus paying my homage to your 

2 philoſophy, to your eloquence, and your wit, it 
mm the is time to return to your aſſertions, and pray, fir, 
ee where have you found the oath requiring the ab- 
np 3 juration of the worſhip of the Virgin Mary and 
lic claim the doctrine of the real preſence, which oath you 


emanci- 


3 aſſert to be the only impediment to the Catholic 


claim? I have very carefully examined the ſta- 
tutes, and I cannot find that any ſuch oath is en- 
joined to be taken on any occaſion by any of his 
M.ajeſty's ſubjects. All members of parliament 
before they are permitted to vote in either houſe, 
are obliged to repeat and ſubſcribe a declaration, 
in which is contained a diſavowal of the belief of 
the doctrine of the real preſence, and alſo of the 
doctrine which enjoins the invocation and adora- 
tion of the Virgia Mary, and of other faints. 
They are alſo, at the ſame time, obliged to take 
the oath of allegiance to his Majeſty, the oath of 

- ſupremacy, and the oath of abjuration of the de- 
ſcendants 


6 9 
** i 


no oath whatſoever abjuring the worſhip of the 


Virgin Mary and the doctrine of the real preſence. 
Proteſtants admit the bleſſed Virgin, as having 


in dignity the greateſt of ſaints, but they do not 
think her to be a divinity, or part of the divini- 

ty, and therefore entitled to adoration. The de- 
claration above mentioned was enjoined to be re- 
peated and ſubſcribed by all members of parlia- 
ment in England, in the latter end of the reign 
of King Charles the ſecond, when the nation was 
full of apprehenſions of the evils likely to enſue, 
from the acceſſion to the crown of the then heir 
apparent, who was a Roman Catholic, the juſtice 
of which apprehenſions was afterwards fully eſta- 
bliſhed ; and the legiſlature then framed this de- 
claration, as a ſort of barrier againſt the inunda» 
tion of popery, which they dreaded ; it was af. 
terwards adopted in this kingdom. It is a doc- 


been the Earthly Mother of our Redeemer, to be 


trine which can be well maintained by all the 


principles of juſtice, reaſon, and common advan- 
tage of all the ſubjects of a ſtate, in which there is 
an eſtabliſhed religion, that no perſon ſhould be 
admitted to be a legiſlator in ſuch a ſtate who is 
not a member of the eſtabliſhed religion : but our 
laws enjoin no oaths to-be taken abjuring points 

of doctrine, which, reduced to practice, induce 
no detriment to the ſtate. Thus, fir, your aſſer- 
tion, that the only impediment to the Catholic 

claim, as the law now flands, is the'oath requir- 


ing 
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ing the abjuration of the worſhip of the Virgin 


Mary, and of the doctrine of the real preſence, 
is falſe in fact, there being no ſuch oath by law 
required to be taken by Romaniſts or any other 
ſubjects; and indeed in this particular, I believe 
the falfehood is not imputable to your heart, but 
to your ignorance of law and fact. And then, fir, 
what becomes. of your elegant declamation, in 
which you have laboured to rival and ſurpaſs 
your maſters the ſoap-boiler and ſtay-maker, 
founded on this falſe aſſertion! all your reproba- 
tion of royal rules in religion or Mathematicks ! 
of royal dictation in matters of religion! Of the 
blindneſs and exceſſive blaſphemy of Kings in aſ- 
ſuming a familiarity with the Almighty ! All this 
rant proceeds from your own blindneſs, igno- 
rance, and vanity, ſeaſoned with a due proporti- 
on of your inveterate malignity againſt the mo- 
narchical government of your country. 


55 The real + And now, fir, I will tell you a real and true 
we impediment, as the law ſtands, ariſing from an 
the claim oath, to the admiſſion of Romaniſts into either 


of emanci- x. Sw z. | . wad 
ita. Houſe of Parliament, or into the great executive 


offices of the ſtatez an impediment which has 
not law alone, but reaſon and the ſafety of the 
ſtate for its baſis, and which, fir, many mem- 
bers of the laſt Parliament as well as myſelf, 
whom in your addreſs you diſtinguiſh” by the 
title of dreamers, have frequently mentioned in 
the Houſe of Commons in debates on this claim 


of 
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of the Romaniſts, and ſupported by arguments 
founded on juſtice, reaſon, and law; to which: 
arguments you ſometimes oppoſed ee ; 


_ inflated nonſenſe, loud hyſterical exclamations, 


uncommon grimace, and diſtortions of your bo- 
dy; for in truth you were unable to refute the 
arguments, and ſo were men much abler than 
you, then voting with you in the Houſe: at 
other times, conſcious of your inability to an- 


ſwer, you ſat wrapped up in your own aſſumed 


importance, like the maniac in Bedlam, who 
fancied - himſelf Pope, and affected to treat the 
arguments of your opponents with contempt, 
which they returned with conſiderable intereſt. 
The true impediment is, that Romaniſts refuſe to take 
the oath. of ſupremacy, part of which oath is, That 
no foreign Prince, Prelate, State, or Potentate 
* hath, or ought to have, any juriſdiction, power, 
« ſuperiority, pre-eminence or authority eccigſiaſtical 
* or ſpiritual, within this Realm.” By the Iriſh 
Statutes of the 28th of Henry the 8th, chap. 5th; 
and of the and of Eliz. chap. 1ſt. The Kings 
and Queens of this realm, and their ſucceſſors, 
are declared to be ſupreme heads, that is, go- 
vernors of the church of Ireland, and by theſe 
two acts, as well as by another of the 28th of 
Henry the 8th, chap. 13, the authority and ju- 
riſdiction both temporal and fpiritual, before 
that time claimed and exerciſed by the Pope in 
Ireland are utterly aboliſhed ; and by the laſt ſta- 


_ tute it is n that if any perſon ſhall by writ- 


, 8 ing 
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eren een cheadchority of the/Bifiops 
of Rome heretofore uſed in this kingdom be ſhall 
e HER He E ei hl 


It is andy contjerighs that all wit Romaniſts 
acknowledge the authority, pre- eminence, and 
juriſdiction of the biſhop of Rome in ſfpirituals 
within this kingdom: if any change has taken 
place in the underſtandings and opinions of the 
Iriſh. Romaniſts, as you, fir, aſſert, it is not a 
change of their opinions of the juriſdict ion of the 
pope in /pirituals in this kingdom: the oathof alle- 
giance preſcribed to be taken by Irifh Romaniſts 
contains a clauſe, that the pope has no temporal 
or civil juriſdiftion directly or indĩrectly within 
this realm; one fortieth part of the Iriſh Roma- 
niſts have not yet taken this oath; but they all 
to a man refuſe to take the oath of ſupremacy, 
diſclaiming the /piritual juriſdiction of the pope : 
and Doctor Troy before mentioned, the Romiſh 
archbiſhop of Dublin, in open defiance of the ſta- 
tute of the 23th of Henry the 8th before menti- 
oned, has in his paſtoral letter publiſhed in 1793, 
maintained the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the pope 
in Ireland; he has alfo ftated, that the declarati- 
on of the principles of Romaniſts bef ore menti- 
oned was reſpectfully ſubmitted to the inſpection 
of himſelf and the Romiſn clergy in Ireland, by 
the ſtanding committee of the Romaniſts, and 
was approved of by before it was publiſhed. 
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Doctor Troy thus ſtates: That Catholicks 
are obliged to believe as an article of their faith, 
«© that the pope or biſhop of Rome, as ſucceſſor 
© of ſaint Peter, is the ſupreme vilible head of the 
church on earth, and the centre of Catholick 
<< unity; with a primacy by divine right of 
real authority and jur iſdiction in the univerſal 
© church, and that all Catholicks owe him ca- 
« nonical reſpect and obedience on that account; 
and he repreſents this ſupremacy of the pope 
* as one of thoſe points on which all Catholicks 
are agreed, as an immutable article of their 
«- faith.” See Doctor Troy's paſtoral letter, page 
72. It appears clearly that Doctor Troy has fairly 
repreſented the opinions of the Iriſh- Romaniſts 
of this day of the ſpiritual ſupremacy of the pope, 
and that they have not in the leaſt changed their 


opinions in that reſpect; becauſe they reject uni- 


verſally at this day the oath of ſupremacy, abjur- 
ing the ſpiritual authority of the pope in this 
kingdom. That it is impoſſible to diveſt the ſu- A 
premacy in ſpirituals, of a very conſiderable 
ſhare of temporal power, is very eaſy to be prov- 


ed: the abſolute ſeparation of the two powers is beres to, 
impracticable. I ſhall juſt mention one inſtance of ſeparably 
the indiſſoluble connexion in a chriſtian country, ee 
of ſpiritual and temporal power; on the lawful- ee 
neſs of matrimony depends almoſt entirely, the i — ſpiritu- 


ſucceſſion to all temporal property, whether real 


or perſonal: matrimony by the Romaniſts is 


held a ſacrament, the validity of it is entirely of 


e O 2 ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual juriſdiction : If the pope then, as Roma- 
niſts hold, has the ſupreme and final juriſdiction . 
in this particular, he muſt derive very great tem- 
poral power and influence from it; he muſt ulti- 
mately decide, whether a perſon claiming un- 
der his father or his mother, is entitled to the 
ſucceſſion to their real or perſonal property, be- 
cauſe ſuch deciſion will depend on the zvalidi- 
ty of their marriage; he muſt decide tr 
a party has or has not, a right to intermarry 
with another, or whether a party is barred 
from that right by conſanguinity, affinity, pre- 
contract, or former marriage; he muſt ultimate- 
ly decide on ſeparate maintenance, altmony, or 
whether a man is, or is not, bound to pay the 
debts of a woman, claiming him as her huſband, 
with a thouſand other temporal incidents. It. 
will, fir, be worth your attention to conſider 
what opinion the parliament of this kingdom, 
juſt eſcaping from the fangs of the Pope's uſurp- 
ed authority, entertained of the temporal effects 
of the fpiritual-juriſdiction of the Pope exerciſed 
in the caſe of matrimony alone: in an Iriſh ſta- 
tute enacted in the 33d year of Hen. 8th, entitled. 
„an act for marriages,” are the following paſ- 
ſages: © Whereas heretofore the uſurped pow- 
«er of the Biſhop of Rome hath àlways entang- 
< led and troubled, the mere juriſdiction and regal 
„ power of this land of Ireland, and alſo inquiet- 
„ ed much the lubjects of the ſame, by his 
5. uſurped power in _ as by making that 
« unlawful 


e 1 | 

* unlawful which by God's word is lawful, both 
in marriages and ether things whereof ſome 
<< ſparkles be left which hereafter might kindle 
na great fire. The ſtatute then proceeds, that 
eit was cuſtomary for the Court of Rome, to 
« divorce parties who had been long married 
* and had iflue, on the pretence of pre- contracts 
“ without conſummation, and of kindred be- 
«© tween coulins german, and ſo to fourth and 
“fifth degrees, and of carnal knowledge of any 
* of the ſame kin or affinity before, in ſuch 
« outward degrees, to procure money for dif- 
« penſations, whereby not only much diſcord be- 
„ tween lawful married perſons hath ariſen, much 
debate and ſuit at law, with wrongful vexation, 
« and great damage of the innocent parties hath been 
& procured, and many juſt marriages in doubt and 
& danger of undoing, and alſo many times undone and 
% lawful heirs diſinherited, and marriages have been 
% brought to ſuch an. uncertainty thereby, that no 
© marriage could be ſo ſure knit and bounden, but it 
1 fhould be in either of the parties power to defeat the 
cc fame." . | 


Innumerable other inftances, of the inſeparable 
adheſion of temporal power to ſupreme ſpiritual 
power, can be adduced, and Iriſh Romaniſts not 
only hold, that the ſupreme legiſlature of the 
ſtate, whether that ſtate be monarchical or re- 
publican, is utterly incompetent to bind them, 
even to a paſſive, much leſs to an active, obedience 

f In 


— 


* 
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in ſptritual affairs; but unequivocally hold, that 
the ſole power of enacting, interpreting or exe- 
euting laws, reſpecting ſpiritual matters, is veſt- 
ed in the pope, a foreign prince, and this tenet 
they eſteem an article of their faith, and as they 
will not allow that any law of the ſtate is bind- 
ing on them in ſpiritual matters, it follows of 
courſe, that they hold it as an article of their 
faith, that the laws of the ſtate cannot bind them 
in ſuch temporal matters as are inſeparably unit- 
ed to ſpiritual matters, ſuch as matrimony, and 
all its conſequences; and innumerable others; 
Romaniſts then, if admitted to the functions of 
legiſlation in the ſtate, muſt, if they act con- 
ſcientiouſly, endeavour with all their power to 
abrogate and aboliſh all temporal laws now in 
force, or which may be at any time propoſed to 
de enacted, which relate to ſpiritual affairs, whe- 
ther connected with temporal matters or not, 
but more eſpecially when ſo connected: and if 
they ſhall be intruſted with the great executive 
offices of the ſtate, they muſt cenceive themſelves 
in conſcience bound to obſtruct the executiof, 
and defeat the effect of them, to the beſt of their 
power; hence muſt follow a great alteration, if 
not a total ſubverſion, of our conſtitution. Is it 
conſiſtent with the rules of either reaſon or civil 
policy to make legiſlators of thoſe, who make it 
an article of their faith, that the ſupreme legiſla- 
ture of the ſtate, (whether monarchical or repub- 
lican it fignifies not) is not competent to bind 
| BY them 
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them by its laws in all caſes? and that they are 
in conſcience bound to ſo active a diſobedience 
to the laws of their country enacted by the legi- 
ſlature of it, in many inftances, not only of a 


ſpiritual, but a temporal nature, as to endeavour | 


with all their might to obſtruQ, and defeat, the 
execution of them? and are fuch perſons to be 
truſted with the execution of thoſe laws? no per · 
ſon of common ſenſe will anſwer * 2580 8 
in ns affirmative. | | 


WW been sede objeted to this mode 
of reaſoning, that no inconvenience is experi- 
enced in Roman Catholic ſtates, the ſubjects of 
which hold the independence of the ſpiritual on 
the temporal power; to this I anfwer, that in 
ſuch ſtates the general tenor of the laws is con- 
formable to the doctrines of the Romiſh church, 
and that almoſt all thoſe ſtates, whether monar- 
chies or republicks, exerciſe a very defpotick pow- 
er over their ſubjects, and therefore find their 
account in preſerving a ſtrict alliance with the 
clergy, to enable them more eſſectually to main- 
tain that defpotick authority which they affume, 
and to wink at religious uſurpations to counte- 
nance their on invafions of the rights of the 
people; befides, popular opinions are of little 
weight in ſuch governments, from all ſhare in 
which the people are generally excluded: but 
in a Proteftant ſtate there can be no alliance be, 
tween the ſtate and the Romiſh clergy ; their 

creeds 
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creeds reſpecting the powers of legiſlation, are 
not only different, but hoſtile ; and in a prote- 
ſtant ſtate, ſuch as the Britiſh empire, in which 


part, and the moſt efficient and powerful part, of 


the legiſlature, is an elect ive popular aſſembly, 
and civil liberty its aim, it would be utterly in. 
conſiſtent with its ſafety, or indeed exiſtence, to 
permit that aſſembly to be elected out of a part 
of the people, who hold as a point of faith, ſo 
anarchical a doctrine, that the ſtate is not ſu- 


preme within the countries ſubje& to its domi- 


nions ; what infinite miſchief ſuch doctrine has 


produced even in Romiſh countries, and parti- 


cularly in our own heretofore, and to what diſ- 
treſs it has reduced ſome of the greateſt of our 


monarchs, the hiſtories of the different ſtates of 


Europe, and of our own in particular, ſulficient 
+F teftify, 8 5 


2 5 "RE 8 ſome objections againſt the pra- 
bability of any political evil reſulting from ſuch 
doctrine in caſe the aforeſaid impediment to the 


5 admiſſion of Romaniſts into the legiſlature were 


removed; they have indeed been chiefly urged 


by you, 5 in your harangnes in the Houſe of 


Commons, and they are ſo very weak and ab- 
ſurd, that I would not have here taken notice of 
them, but with the view of expoſing to the world 


the miſerable weapons, the daggers of lath, with 
which ſuch a political harlequin as you are, have 


attemp ted to aflault the conſtitution, | | 
Firſt, 


(20) 
- Firſt, fir, you have frequently dwelt on the im. Mr. Grat 
potence of the pope conſidered as a temporal prince, 293 278 
and ridiculed the apprehenſions entertained of drawn 
his power to undermine, or in any ſhape to affect mon = 
the government of this country; and aſſerted ofitePore 
that the do@rine held by Romaniſts, that the a8 N 
Pope was ſupreme head of the church on earth, be ine 
and that the ſtate has no power to bind the laity Examined | 
in ſpiritual matters, but that ſuch power is veſted ,q 3 
in the Pope independent of the ſtate, is merely a 
ſpeculative doctrine inoperative from the ineffi. 
ciency of the Pope's temporal power. Contemp- 
tible ſophiſtry! The danger of the doctrine does 
not ariſe from the power or want of power of 
the pope, con ſidered as a temporal ſovereign, it 
conſiſts entirely in the number and ſtrength of 
the ſubjects of the ſtate, whoſe government is 
partly popular, who hold ſuch a doctrine, as a 
point of faith: the perſon who denies that the ſu- 
preme authority of the ſtate, of which he is a 
ſubject, is competent to bind him by its laws in 
ſpiritual matters, inſeparably connected with tem- 
poral in various inſtances, is a bad ſubject ; and 
a great number of ſuch perſons in a ſtate form a 
faction very dangerous to it; they are the attach- 
ed partizans and agents in a ſtate, of the foreign 
power whom they believe to be competent to 
bind them by its decrees in ſpiritual matters; and 
the danger of the ſtate arifes from their ability 
and readineſs to execute ſuch decrees; the ſtate 
may be in the utmoſt danger from ſuch princi- 


ples 


6 
ples and ability in their own ſubjects, though the 
foreign oracle, whoſe mandates they obey, be not 
in his own ſtate or ſphere inveſted with any 
temporal power whatever: And it matters not 
to the ſtate whether ſuch fupreme power be ex- 
erciſed or directed by the Pope or by the Iriſh 
Romiſh clergy themſelves, ſo long as they main- 
_ fain the dogma, that they are in ſpiritual mat- 
ters independent of, and paramount to, the ſtate; 
or whether the Pope be a weak or a powerful 
temporal prince: the danger to the ſtate ariſes 
from the number and ftrength of its own ſub- 
jets denying the ſtate to be competent to bind 
them to obedience to its laws, and to have the 
power within itſelf, to decide all cauſes between 
its own ſubjects, without appeal or application to 
any foreign tribunal, but on the contrary acknow- 
ledging the power of a tribunal independent of 
the fate in ſpiritual matters. If the influence of 
Pope and Prieſt over the Iriſh Romaniſts, as you 
maintain, is at an end, let them come forward 
and take the oath of ſupremacy; if they ſhall 
offer to take that oath, then, fir, you may argue 
that mere ſpeculative points of doctrine held by 
Romaniſts, though contrary. to the faith of Prote- 
ſtants, ſuch as the adoration of the bleſſed virgin, 
the invocation of faints, the belief of the real pre- 
ſence in the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, and 
that moſt uncharitable dogma, that the ſouls of 
all e who are not of their communion are 


ds 
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clude them from the legiſlative and executive 
capacities: and your arguments will have then 
ſome weight, though in all well regulated States, 
perſons publickly maintaining mere ſpeculative 
points of doctrine contrary to that of the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, have been generally excluded 
from any participation of legiſlative and other 
political capacities; becauſe difference in religi- 
ous opinions, even in mere ſpeculative points, 
bas been generally found to engender differences 
in political purſuits, and violent animoſities, 
feuds, and factions in a ſtate, where the lead - 
ers of the different ſets are poſſeſſed of a confi- 
derable ſhare of political power. 
Your next argument againſt the probability of Mr. Grat- 
danger to the ſtate, from the admiſſion of the _— | 
- Iriſh Romaniſts into the legiflative and executive draun 
capacities, is, that the province of Canada, part from the 
of the Britiſh Empire, remained faithful to Bri the pro- 
tain during the American war, though its inha- vince Pra 
ditants are Romaniſts ; it is not ſtrange that you.examined 
ſhould Ruff this doughty argument, ſcouted and anc and refute 
derided, as often as you have advanced it, into 
the farrago of your addreſs; you were determined © 
to make it a general collection of all the rags and 
ſhreds, you had employed your whole life in 
ſcraping from every dunghill of ſedition and 
treaſon in which you had rooted, with all the 
induſtry of the collector of rags for a paper mill, 
The province of Canada ſurrendered to the Bri- 
tiſh arms by: W part of which was, 
"an 
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that the inhabitants ſhould enjoy their laws and 

religion, in the ſame manner they had done be- 
fore they ſubmitted, Britain accepted of them as 
ſubjects on theſe expreſs conditions; they ſtipu- 
lated for the enjoyment of their religion, which 
was the Romiſh, and Britiſh faith, always invi- 
olable, ſecured to them the full enjoyment of 
that religion, They were, before their ſurrender, 
governed by a French Viceroy, they are now go- 
verned by an Engliſh one, exerciſing, according 
to the capitulation, the ſame powers the French 
Viceroy did. The executive government of the 
country, and the military force, are in the hands 
of perſons appointed by his Majeſty, and the 
people in general have no ſhare in the govern- 
ment: in ſuch a ſituation of things, in a remote 
province, ſubject to a great and powerful nati- 
on, the belief of the people in the ſpiritual ſu- 
premacy of the Pope, can do very little miſchief ; 
_ *tis little more there than a mere ſpeculative point 
of doctrine : But the caſe is widely different, in 
a nation, the moſt efficient part of whoſe go- 
vernment, to wit, the Houſe of Commons, is 
elective by the people, as is the caſe in Ireland, 
and the abſurdity of deducing the political inno- 
cence of ſuch a doctrine in Ireland, from its be- 
ing found innoxious in the weak, remote, and 
newly conquered, .province of Canada during 
the American war, the maſs of whoſe inhabi- 
tants has no ſhare in the government, is glar- 
ing and notorious. But the ne of the Ca- 
: | nadians 
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nadians to the Britiſh Empire during that period 
is clearly deducible from neceflity ariſing from 
their ſituation, and from the principle of ſelf. in- 
tereſt, independent of all religious confiderati- 
ons. There is only one entrance to the province 
of Canada from the ocean, to wit, the river St. 
Laurence: the winter is ſo rigorous in that cli- 
mate, that this entrance is locked up by ice for 
ſix months in the year; the fortreſs of Quebec, 
and the oppoſite ſmall iſland of Orleans, ſhut up 
this entrance for the remaining ſix months, to be 
opened only to the ſubjects of that power, whe. 
ther Proteſtant or Romaniſt, which poſſeſſes 
theſe barriers; and that power muſt for ages 
command the obedience of the Canadians, be 
they of what religious perſuaſion they may: 
they cannot at preſent exiſt for two ſeaſons, and 
hardly for one, without a ſupply of European 
commodities, they can be ſupplied with them 
only by the river St. Laurence; for between 
them and the united ſtates of America lies an 
immenſe tract of country, moſtly covered with 
toreſts, and thinly inhabited by barbarous and 
ferocious tribes of Indians: The river St. Lau- 
rence can be locked up by one thouſand troops 
and a frigate or two ſtationed at Quebec; thus it 
is apparent that the fidelity of the Romiſh Cana- 
dians to the Britiſi Empire during the American 
war, was founded on neceſſity ariſing from ſitu- 
ation, and from their intereſt; that no conſider- 
ation of religion was amongſt the cauſes of that 
ä , war, 
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war, and if it had been fo, and if the war on 
the part of the Americans had been undertaken, 
for the purpoſe of ſubverting a Proteſtant eſta- 
bliſhment, and ſubſtituting a'Romilſdk in its place, 
yet ſuch was the ſituation and neceſſities of the 
Canadians, that they muſt have remained faith. 
ful to Britain during the conteſt. The ſituation 
of the Iriſh Romaniſts is in every reſpect differ- 
ent, and the deduction of their loyalty, if in- 
veſted with legiſlative and executive authority in 
the ſtate, from the loyalty or rather obedience. 
of the Romiſh Canadians to the ' Britiſh Empire 
during the American war, arifing from ſituation 
and neceſſity, is equally ridiculous and abſurd. 
You rather hint, than urge, another kind of ar- 
gument, tacked to the Canada argument, for 
what you call the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholicks, and that is, that his Majeſty's allies, 
(meaning the Emperor and the Queen of Portu- 
gal) are Roman Catholics; how you can deduce 
that a part of his Majeſly's Iriſh ſubjects being 
Roman Catholicks, and not amounting to more 
than one ſixth part of his European ſubjects, 
ſhould be inveſted with the legiflative and ex- 
ecutive capacities in his dominions, at the mani- 
feſt hazard of their domeſtick tranquility, from 
his Majeſty's alliance with foreign powers of the 
Roman Catholick perſuaſion againſt a ferocious 
foreign enemy, is more than I can diſcover or 
explain, and I refign that taſk to your own 
amazing ſagacity as a French philoſopher and 
politician. | 
After 
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After exhibiting thele egregious ſpecimens of ir Ct 
your argumentative powers, you proceed to af- tan's afſer- 
ſert .roundly, that the Iriſh Romaniſts have as _ * 
good a right to ſeats in parliament, and to the manifts 
enjoyment of the great offices of the Rate, as the un 2 
King has to the crown, and that ſuch is an inde- ingefeſible 
feaſible right. Before I quote your inſolent, pe- * 
tulant, and malignant aſſertions on this head, Penman of 
muſt again repeat, that the Iriſh Romaniſts are the legiſſa- 
now inveſted with all the privileges enjoyed by my 0 | 
Proteſtants, except that they cannot fit or vote capacities 
in Parliament, nor enjoy a few great offices of the —_— 
ſtate, without taking the fame teſt, which Pro. ed. 
teſtants are obliged to take, to qualify them for 
fitting in parliament, and enjoying ſuch places; 
that ſuch teſt operates as an excluſion of Roman- 
iſts in thoſe particulars, but not of Proteſtants ; 
and that Iriſh Romaniſts, notwithſtanding that 
excluſion, now enjoy a much greater meaſure of 
civil liberty, than the moſt favoured ſubjects of 
any other ſtate on the face of the earth enjoy at 
this day. The right of Iriſh Romaniſts to ſeats 
in parliament and to the enjoyment of the great 
offices of the ſtate (the only portion of civil privi» 
leges from which they are now excluded, and eX- 
cluded in the manner before mentioned. only) 
you aſſert in this manner : © The principles which 
e placed. his Majeſty's family on the throne were 

« thoſe of liberty. His Iriſh ſubjects, if not con; 
victed of felony, are entitled to the benefit of 
e theſe n and the Catholics bave in juſ- 
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« tice and reaſon at leaf as good a right to liberty 
cc as his Majeſty has to the crown; we implored 
« miniſters againſt ſuch an enemy as democracy, 
<« a giant with a hundred hands, to ally and iden- 
e tify the King with all his people, without diſ. 
ce tinction of religion, and not to detach. him 
c from any part of them, to make a miſerable 
ce alliance with  prieficraft, which was a Jang 
&* cauſe and a en * l 


- Now, ſir, it is admitted, that the Abe 
Which placed his Majeſty's family on the throne 
were thoſe of civil liberty, and that all his ſub- 
jects, Engliſh and Iriſh, are entitled to the bene- 
fit of ſuch principles, unleſs they forfeit ſuch be- 
nefit, by being convicted according to law of 
. crimes, the legal puniſhment of which is loſs of 
liberty, or unleſs they entertain principles ſub- 
verſive of civil liberty; all members of civil ſoci- 
eties, are obliged to ſurrender a portion of their 
natural rights to the ſociety, to procure the ſe- 
cure enjoyment of the rights of that ſociety, and 
if any members of that ſociety hold principles 
ſubverſive of the inſtitution, the ſociety has an 
abſolute: right to abridge ſuch members of ſuch 
parts of the rights and privileges of that ſociety, 
as would enable them to diſturb, or in the end 
to ſubvert it, if they were permitted to exerciſe 
them ; and ſuch right has in many inſtances been 
exerciſed by the legiſlature of this kingdom ; the 
place bill is one which excludes from the legifla- 
| tive 
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tive Anery perſons who hold, or {ball hold, 


certain places, under the government, on the 


ground, that the conduct of ſuch perſons, if ad- 
mitted into the legiſlative aflembly, might be bi- 


aſſed by ſelf intereſt, and that they might vote 
therein, as directed by miniſters, to retain the - 


emolument of their places, contrary to the in- 


tereſt of their conſtituents, and to the principles 
of the conſtitution. How much ſtronger are the 
grounds for excluding from the legiſlative capa- 
city ſubjects who. hold doctrines as points of 
faith, not only contrary, but hoſtile, to the fun- 
damental laws of the ſtate, and the very conſti- 
tution itſelf | The Iriſh Romaniſts have a right to 
enjoy, and actually do enjoy, all the privileges of 
the ſubjects of a free Rate, and are abridged of 
no privileges, except of ſuch as they cannot be 
permitted to exerciſe, conſiſtent with the ſafety 
of the ſtate, to wit, the legiſlative and executive 
functions; the latter in ſome inſtances only. To 
inſinuate as you do, that all perſons are ſlaves, 
who do not enjoy the legiſlative and executive 
capacities, is to infinuate a doctrine as falſe in 
theory, as in practice; all the ſubjects of a ſtate 
are equally free, who are bound by the ſame laws 


tramed by perſons elected by themſelves, and to 


which the framers are equally ſubject with the 
reſt of the community; in fuch ſenfe the Iriſh 


Romaniſts are intitled to liberty, and are free; 


but if you mean to aſſert, that Iriſh Romaniſts are 
as well am ta the legiſlative and executive 


P capacities 
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capacities as the King to his crown, by aſſerting 
that they have the ſame title to liberty as the 
- King to the ſovereignty, making civil liberty to 
conſiſt in the enjoyment of the legiſlative and ex- 
ecutive capacities, and ſlavery in the deprivation 
of them, though ſuch deprivation be demanded 
by the ſafety of the ſtate; ſuch your dogma is 
. falſe and ſophiſtical, and cannot be ſupported on 
any ground of reaſon or civil policy, nor have 
you offered any one reaſon to ſupport it. Your 
rant about deſtroying all diſtinfions in religion, and 
the miſerable alliance of the King with prieſtcraft, a 
Falling cauſe, a ſuperannuated folly, you have ſtolen, 
as you have many others, from your maſters Tom 
Chubb and Tom Paine; this is the plain Engliſh 
of it, let all religious diſtinctions be aboliſhed (that is 
all religion; for as long as any religion ſhall re- 
main, as there ſhall be different ſects of Chriſti- 
ans, Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans in the world, 
there will be diſtinctions in religion.) Let his 
Majeſty ſlight and violate his coronation oath, I will © 
abſolve him from it I am the Pope of Anti Chriſt / 
That oath contains the following clauſe : I will 
to the utmoſt of my power maintain the laws 
of God, the true profeſſion of the goſpel, and 
<<. the Proteſtant reformed religion eſtabliſhed by 
<« law,” That oath allies the King to the Proteſtant 
| religion, the Proteſtant religion is prieftcraſt! it is a 
falling cauſe ! it is ſuperannuated folly ! In ſuch im- 
pious rants, purloined from the workſhops of the 


Gap holler and the ſtay- maker, you have the in- 
* 


Eni) 


0800 impudence to addreſs the Proteſtant elec- 
tors of the City of Dublin, who have juſt ſcouted 
you from their repreſentation for your apoſtacy 
And may ſuch deſperate renegadoes from the re- 
ligion and conſtitution of their country, never 
again impoſe themſelves by hypocritical frothy ef- 
fuſions of mock patriotiſm, on the too eaſy cre- 
dulity, and on the bounty, of their honeſt chrif- 
tian Proteſtant countrymen 85 


Your next argument in favour of the Romiſn (Mr.Grat- | 
claim to the legiſlative and executive capacities is, dene | 


„That the Iriſh Romaniſts had contributed drawn 


greatly to the expences of the war and had bled dae D 
“ profuſely therein.” This argument requires on of Ro- 
examination. The public debt of the ſtate of Ire- 1 
land amounts to ſomething more than ſeven mil. ces of the 
lions ſterling ; this debt has not been all contract- . _u 
ed fince the commencement: of the war, the na- vice in the 
tion owed part of it at the commencement of the m_ w__ 
war; when it was propoſed in the Iriſh Hbuſe of amined 
Commons to reduce the hearth-money tax, about —_—_ 
ſeven years ſince, calculations were laid before 
the Houſe, made from the books of the hearth- 
money collectors, tending to prove, that there 
were about two millions of inhabitants in this 
kingdom, who from their poverty could not pay 
this tax, amounting only to four-pence in the 
year each, without the greateſt hardſhip ; of theſe 
two millions fix, parts out of ſever were Roman- 
is. I have already ſhewn that of the maſs of 


P 2 : real 


? 
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real and perſonal property of this kingdom nine- 
teen out of twenty parts are in the hands of Pro- 
taſtants, and four fifths of the lriſh Romaniſts 
pay no tax whatſoever, being freed from the 
hearth-tax, ſo that all publick taxes muſt be paid 
by the Proteſtants and about one-fifth of the Ro- 


maniſts; and on fair calculation the publick taxes, 


"made by the numbers and abilities of the in- 
habitants to pay, will be found to be chiefly paid 
by the Iriſh Proteſtants. Ireland has maintained 
no fleet for the proſecution of the war, and her 


whole annual contributions to the expence of a 


war, in which the Empire is engaged not for 


conqueſt, but falvation, do not amount to one- 
tenth part of the annual expenditure ; nine-parts 


out of ten at leaſt of the annual expence being 
defrayed by Great Britain; and of this tenth 
nineteen parts out of twenty are paid by Iriſh 
Proteſtants, and in return for the pittance which 
Romaniſts have contributed to the expences of 
the war, they have ſhared the benefit of an in- 
creaſed trade, growing out of the ruin of that of 


the enemy; the annual exports of linen in parti- 


cular, the ſtaple manufacture of the nation, hav- 


ing been almoſt doubled during the war, the fame 
manufacture in Holland and the Netherlands, be- 
ing annihilated by that calamity. But fuppoſing 
the Romiſh fubjects of this nation, bore an equal 
portion of the publick burthens impoſed for the 
ſupport of the war with their Proteſtant fellow 
ſudjects, are they not fully repaid by the protec- 


tion 
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tion and ſecurity afforded them by a government 
whoſe very baſis is civil liberty? Is not every ſub- 
ject bound to ſupport with his life and his pro- 


| pertyghar government which ſecures to him the 
enjoyment of his life and property? And does 


the pitiful contribution to the publick burthens 
which can be extracted from the poverty of the 
Iriſh Romaniſt, to be employed in defraying the 

expence neceſſarily diſburſed on his own protec- 
tion, which he is obliged by law to pay, and is 
not a voluntary contribution, give him a title to 
the legiſlative capacity in a ſtate, the ſupremacy 


of whoſe laws for internal regulation he makes it 


2 point of conſcience to diſclaim? Such political 


anomalies can be ſuggeſted only by the head, diſ- 


tracted by the aches of diſappointed avarice and 


ambition; and the heart labouring with the 
throes of ſedition, privy conſpiracy and rebel- 


ion! 


The other ſupport of the claim of Iriſh Roma- 
niſts to the legiſlative and executive capacities 
which you urge, to wit, that they have bled pro- 
fuſely in the war, will be found, on examination, 
to be equally weak with that of contribution to the 
expences. Thank heaven! Britons have not 
bled profuſely in this war, they have experienc- 
ed no defeats, they have uniformly, when en- 
gaged triumphed over their enemies ; ſome blood 


they have loſt, but let us ſee what proportion of 


that was drained from the veins of Iriſh Roma- 
niſts, 
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niſts, fighting. under the n of the Britiſh 
empire.. The navy is manned and the army com- 
poſed of the ſubjects of the empire indiſcrimi- 
nately, and in reſpect to the navy, as the rulative 
number of Britiſh ſeamen in proportion to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain exceeds the relative 
number of Iriſh ſeamen in proportion to the in- 
habitants of Ireland, the ſhipping of Great Bri- 
tain exceeding the ſhipping of Ireland in a much 
greater ratio than the number of the inhabitants 
of the former exceeds that of the latter, the num- 
ber of Britiſh ſeamen employed in the navy, 
muſt exceed the number of Iriſh ſeamen employ- 
ed in that ſervice, in nearly the ſame ratio: I 
have already proved from the proportion of the 
ſurface of Great Britain to that of Ireland (ſup- 
poſing the population of both kingdoms to be in 
exact proportion to their reſpective ſurfaces) that 
the number of inhabitants of Britain exceed the 
number of inhabitants of Ireland in the proporti- 
on of ſeven, to two and that nearly all the inha- 
bitants of Britain and one third of the inhabitants 
of Ireland are Proteſtants, ſo that the groſs pro- 
portion of Proteſtant inhabitants in the Britiſh 
iſlands to the Romiſh inhabitants on that ſuppo- 
fition, is nearly as fix to one: from ſuch calculati- 
on, it plainly follows, that the proportion of Pro- 
teſtants ſerving in the navy, to Romaniſts in the 
fame ſervice, is as eight, if not nine or ten to 
one; and in the army as ſix to one; it is notori- 
ous, that all the officers and ſoldiers enter into the 

; army, 


Cane 3 
army, as into a profeſſion, by which they hope 
to obtain an honourable livelihood, and that not 


one in ten thouſand becomes a ſoldier, from the 


mere principle of ſerving his country; they are 
paid for their ſervice by their country, which 
counts on their gratitude for being ſo paid and 
employed; the ſame may be ſaid of the ſeamen 
and marines: The ſoldier and the mariner are 
the obliged parties, and not the country, or the 
government that employs them : how then does 

it follow from a comparatively ſmall portion of 
the army and navy being. compoſed of Iriſh Ro- 
maniſts, paid by the ſtate for their ſervices, that 
they, profeſling principles as points of faith, ſub- 
verſive of the ſupremacy and conſtitution of the 
ſtate, have aright to legiſlative and executive capa- 
cities in the ſtate? It is alſo to be obſerved, that all 
the officers in the navy and in the army ſerving 
in Great Britain are Proteſtants, and muſt be ſo, 
by the laws there in force ; and that almoſt all 
the officers ſerving in the Iriſh army are alſo 
Proteſtants. Some Romith officers have lately ob- 
tained commiſſions in the Iriſh army; they were 
Iriſh gentlemen, who being, by the Popery laws 
now repealed, diſqualified to ſerve in the armies 
of the Britiſh Empire, accepted of commiſſions in 
the armies of France, whilſt its government was 
monarchical; the French monarchy being over- 
turned, they no longer thought themſelves bound 
to ſerve in the French armies; they had originally 
engaged to ſerve a monarch, and they diſdained 
| 3 | to 
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to FR the gang of aſſaſſins who had uſurped the 
government of that country; they were foldiers 
of fortune, and bad no ſubſiſtence, ſave what 


they could procure by their ſwords; yet with 
great ſpirit and honour they abandoned the ar- 


mies of France, and attached themſelves to thoſe 
of the coaleſced powers, in which they ſerved 
with ſignal bravery, under every diſadvantage of 
penury and diſtreſs ; their country viewed their 
conduct and ſituation with admiration and com- 
paſſion; though they had long ſerved in the ranks 


of her natural enemy, their ſufferings and their 


merit awoke her parental aſſection for them, ſhe 
pardoned their -paſt trangreſſions, took them to 
her boſom, and gave them employment in her 
armies, in which many of them have fallen, 


| bravely fighting for their king and country, de- 


ſerving af a better fate, and the remainder ſerve 
with diſtinguiſhed honour, fidelity, courage and 
ability; but the claim of Iriſh Romaniſts, to the 


legiſlative and executive capacities, cannot be 


ſupported on the gratitude of the ſtate to theſe 


gentlemen for their ſervices ; every body muſt ſee 


that the weight of the * es on _— 


ide. 


Vou ſtate, fir, that to your meaſure, which you 
with ſo much fraud ſtile the emancipation of the 
catholicks, it was objected, that it was irrecon- 
+ cileable with the ſafety of the king.” I do not 


tected that any fuch n Was made to it ; 


but 


in ©] 


but to this objection of your own making, you 
inſert the following anſwer as petulant as it is. - 
fraudulent, That the capacities of three fourths. 
« of the people ſhould not be made a perſonal 
e compliment to his majeſty :” Your inſolence 
in dragging in the name of his majeſty on all occa- 
ſions, that you may take opportunities of avow- 
ing your hoſtility to monarchy in a contemptu- 
ous manner, is too obvious to be overlooked. 
The fraud of your anſwer conſiſts in your  mag- 
nifying the relative number of Iriſh Romaniſts, 
and inſinuating, that the rejection of their 
claim to the legiſlative ana executive capacities, 
firſt ſtarted and purſued by you, is founded on 
the gratification of the mere whim and caprice of 
his majeſty, and thereby endeavouring to foſter 
and encourage their republican opinions, by in- 
ſpiring them with a perſonal diſlike to their ſo. 
vereign ; the reaſons I have before ſtated were 
urged againſt your meaſure of emancipation, and. 


it was aſſerted, and truly, that ſuch a meaſure - 


would weaken, if not ſubvert, the proteſtant eſta- 
bliſhment in Ireland, and that his majeſty could 
never conſent to ſuch a meaſure, becauſe his 
conſent would be a- violation of his coronation 
oath, by which he ſwore he would to the utmoſt of 
his power- maintain the proteſtant reformed religion 
as eftabliſhed by law ; but it never was aſſerted or 
admitted, either in debate or otherwiſe, that the 
Iriſh Romaniſt would be able to endanger his 


majeſty's ſafety by a rebellion, in caſe his majeſty | 


ſhould 
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ſhould refuſe his conſent to ſuch a meaſure; it 


was indeed aflerted, that ſuch a rebellion, (which 
was repeatedly threatened by you,) would be at- 


tended by their own ruin and deſtruction, as was 


the caſe in former Iriſh rebellions. You ſtate, 
and for once you ſtate truly, that it was objected 
to ſuch a meaſure, that it was irreconcileable to 
c the connexion of Ireland with England,” and 


your anſwer to this objection is the eſſence of de- 


ception and ſedition; it is thus, Such argument 
<« is of a dangerous and inſulting nature, for it 
amounts to a declaration, that the privileges 
of a vaſt portion of a nation ſhould be ſacriſic- 
« ed to another country, that it was not the old 


“ internal queſtion, whether the privileges of 


one part of Ireland ſhould be facrificed to the 


ambition of the other, but whether a vaſt de- 


on of 


England 


« ſcription of the people of Ireland ſhould be fa- 
« crificed to England;“ you then proceed to ſtate 
the following caſe : © Suppoſe Ireland the feat 
* of government, and that for the better ſecur- 
« ing the ſafety of the king here reſident, and 
« the connexion of Great Britain with Ireland, 

« that the Iriſh ſhould incapacitate all the pro- 
e teſtants of England, the ſame affection which 
“ England on that ſuppoſition would afford to 
< the Iriſh, the ſame affection has ſhe now a right 
e to expect from Ireland.” Before I comment no 


the venom of this anſwer, I ſhall expoſe irs ſophi- 
Connexi- ſtry and inanity ; it is entirely founded on the 


e of the following propoſition, that the 
connexion 
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connexion of the two countries, is ſolely for the and Ire- 
advantage of Great Britain, and not for the ad- 6 fa. ah 
vantage of Ireland. This propoſition has been tageous to 
maintained by all theRomiſh orators at the aſſem- Pom far. 
bly of the popular and energetick Romaniſts at ticularlyto 
Francis-ſtreet chapel before mentioned, particu- 2 
larly by Keogh and Me Neven two of your Ro- 
miſh committee; they indeed went a little fur- 
ther, and ſtated, that the connexion was deſtruc- 
tive to Ireland: yet no propoſition can be falſer 
in fact; the connexion between the two countries 
is highly advantageous to both, they are each 
parts of one and the ſame empire, and as the 
limbs derive life and vigour from the trunk in 
the human frame, and as its diſmemberment 
tends to its diſſolution, and the ſeparated limbs 
loſe all animation before the trunk, the caſe is 
preciſely the fame in ſtates and empires. If Ire- 
land ſhould be ſeparated from Great Britain, the 
deſtruction of Ireland as an independent nation, 
muſt precede that of Great Britain. Great 
Britain might perhaps be able to ſupport herſelf 
in an independent ſtate, though Ireland ſhould 
be torn from her, Ireland never could; there is 
no man, who conſiders the preſent ſtate of Eu- 
rope, but muſt admit, that Ireland could not by 
ber own ſtrength ſever herſelf from Britain, ſhe 
muſt be indebted to a foreign nation for effecting 
ſuch a revolution, if at all praQicable ; and ſhe 
muſt conftantly increaſe that debt to maintain the 
revolution, until the debt equalled her full value, 
. then 


43 
then ſhe would become the property of the mort. 
gagee, and be reduced to ſlavery for the ſatiſ- 
faction of the debt, Let us now compare the ſitu- 
ation of Ireland connected with Great Britain, 
with her ſituation, if ſevered from it. At preſent, 
as one of the French conventioniſts ſtated, the 
marine has made Europe the miſtreſs of the 
world, and Great Britain the miſtreſs of Eu- 
rope. Ireland under the protection of the invin- 
cible Britiſh navy, and without being at the ex- 
pence of a ſingle ſhip of War, exports her manu. 
factures to all parts of the earth, acceſſible to 
| ſhips, ſhe has the full advantage of the trade of 
the Britiſh colonies and fiſheries, ſhe is protected 
by the ſame means from all Invaſion of foreign 
enemies, and in the midſt of a war, which has 
ruined and deſolated the fineſt parts of Europe, 
the has extended her trade, and manufactures; 
and if undiſturbed by domeſtick traitors and in- 
cendiaries, would have remained in a ſtate of the 
moſt perfect internal tranquillity and proſperity ; 
at the ſame time her publick burthens, if eſti- 
mated by her ability and ſecurity, and compared 
with thoſe of other countries, and even, of part 
of the Britiſh empire, are inſignificant. —_ 
But what would be the ſituation of Ireland, if 
ſevered from Great Britain, and on the ſuppoſi- 
tion that ſhe was able ro ſupport herſelf as an in- 
dependent ſtate, which I have already ſhewn is 
impracticable ? ſhe would in ſuch caſe loſe tae pro- 
RENT of the Britiſh navy, ſhe muſt either create 
3 — 
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. alan ut u bed babes expence, or her ſo- 
reign trade, without which, being an iſland com- 
paratively ſmall, ſhe could not ſubfift, muſt be at 
the mercy of every other maritime ftate; and 

ſuch is the limited nature of her reſources, that 
ſhe never could hope, in any degree of probable 

profperity, to be able to maintain a navy capable 

of coping with the navies of the- great maritime . 

powers of Europe, and ſcarcely with the fmaller 

ones, or with the Barbary pirates: conſequently 

ſhe muſt be obliged always to crouch beneath the 

dominion, inſults, and oppreſſion, of ſuch ſtates, 

and her trade muſt be burthened with taxes and 

impoſitions equal to the ſupport of a navy; ſhe. 

would be excluded from the whole trade of the 

Britiſh Weſt Indian colonies, and from the hſhe. ' 

ries of New foundland, and the gulph of St. 

Lawrence ; her manufactures, which by the late 

regulations in the Eaſt India trade, found their 

way to the eaſt, would loſe that mart; her Bal. 
tick trade, whence alone ſhe could be ſupplied 
: with naval ſtores, particularly timber, of which 
| ſhe has ndt now of her own growth, ſufficient. 
4 to build a wherry, would be interrupted and cut 

off at the pleaſure. of Great Britain, and her | 
f channel trade would lie under the ſame diſad van 
tage; in the event of a war between her and A 

Great Britain (which muſt frequently happen, if 
our demogogues are to be credited, who aſſert 
3 that the commercial intereſts of the two coun- 
tries are incompatible) all her eaſtern ports muſt 
Y | be 


6 


be cloſed, and her foreign commerce annihilated, 
from Derry to Kinſale; it is evident that inter- 
nal poverty, miſery, deſolation, and ſubjugation 
to the horrible tyranny of the French aſſaſſins 
would in the end be the inevitable fate of Ire- 
land, if ſeparated from the Britiſh Empire; and 

I conſole myſelf and my country men on the 
impracticability of the ſcheme, even though the 
execution of it ſhould be undertaken by you, fir, 
and your aflociates. The argument however 
againſt your emancipation meaſure as you call it, 
that it is irreconcileable to the connexion of England 
and Ireland, does not amount to a declaration, 
that the privileges of a vaſt or of any portion of 
the inhabitants of Ireland are to be ſacrificed to 
the intereſts of another country, as you ſtile 
Great Britain ; or as you more emphatically ſtate 
it, that a vaſt deſcription of the people of Ireland 
ſhould be ſacrificed to England; but it does amount 
to a declaration, that the Proteſtants of Ireland, 
one full third of the inhabitants in number, and 
nineteen parts out of twenty in energy, power, 
and property, do conceive, that the grant of the 
legiſlative. and higher executive capacities to the 
other two thirds, who hold principles, as articles 
of faith, ſubverſive of the conſtitution of the 
Britiſh Empire, of which Ireland is but a part, 
would be highly prejudicial to the intereſts, not 
of Great Britain alone, but of Ireland alſo, and 
would be irreconcilable to the connexion between 
the two countries, in as much as it would tend 

| to 
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to ſubvert. that conſtitution in Ireland, which is 


and ought to be, the common conſtitution of the 


two countries, and to looſe and ſlacken the bands 
of that connexion on which depends not only 
the proſperity of Ireland, but its falvation ; and 
which connexion it is more the intereſt of Ireland 


to preſerve indiſſoluble, than it is of Great Britain, 


though its preſervation is the intereſt of both; 
and in as much alſo as the Romaniſts of Ireland 
amount to about a fixth part only of the Euro- 
pean population of the Britiſh Empire, and poſ- 
ſeſs not one hundredth part of its ſtrength and 


energy, and therefore cannot upon any grounds 


either of reaſon or civil policy claim ſuch capaci- 
ties. Another argument to prove that ſuch eman- 
cipation would injure the connexion of the two 
countries, which has been often urged againſt you, 
and which you have never anſwered, is, that 
the ſtanding committee of the Iriſh Romaniſts, 
whom you conſtantly ſtate to be the legitimate 
repreſentatives of the whole Romaniſts of Ireland, 
and to whoſe orders and directions a very great 
portion of the Iriſh Romaniſts have in fact regu- 
larly ſubmitted, and who are the perſons whom 
you ſtile the popular and energetick part of that com- 
munion, with whom alone of all that body you 
have any connexion, and who are your organs 


with that body, have publickly and ſolemnly de- 


clared their inveterate and rancorous hoſtility 
againſt the connexion of England and Ireland ; 
and their determined purpoſe to attempt a ſepa- 

ration 
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ration of the two countries, and the eſtabliſhment 
of a republick i in Ireland, whenever they ſhall 
have an opportunity, See their ſpeeches, i in Fran- 
cis-ſtreet Chapel, publiſhed by the authority of 
this committee, and other their a r 
ons in the Ramiſh journals. 


5 The caſe, fir, you have put by no means ap- 

plies to the arguments uſed againſt your emanci- 
__ pation ſcheme, when fairly explained: To place | 

the excluſion of the Iriſh Romaniſts from the 
legiſlative and higher executive capacities in Ire. 
land (which you ſuppoſe, contrary to fact, to be 
effected by the Engliſh Proteſtants when it is real. 
ly effected by the Iriſh Proteſtants) in a ridiculous 
., light, you put your caſe to ſhew, that it would 
be as reaſonable. for the Iriſh Romaniſts, if the 
King was reſident in Ireland, to incapacitate all 
the Eogli Proteſtants, as for the Engliſh Protel- 
tants, the King reſiding in England, to incapaci- 
tate the Iriſh Romaniſts. In the firſt place your 
caſe i is built on a falſity, to wit, 'that the Engliſh 
Proteſtants have incapacitated the Iriſh Roman- 
iſts; if called upon, they would, as good ſubjects, 
aſſiſt the Iriſh Proteſtants in extinguiſhing . the 
flames of rebellion, if they ſhould blaze forth in 
Ireland on the ſcore of this incapacity, becauſe in 
ſo doing they would only ſupport the general 
conſtitution of the Britiſh Empire; but ſuppoſing 
the ſituation of affairs both in Great Britain and 

Ireland to be as you have ſtated, I ſhall examine 
| the 


1 
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the fulttce of Your apptication of the cafe; The 
whole inhabitants of Great Britain may be ſaid 
to be Proteſtants, for the Romaniſts among them ; 
are ſo few in number, not being one in two or 


three hundred, that they may be reputed, what 


= 


the Mathematicians call, an evaneſcent quantity; 


the inhabitants are four times more numerous 


than thoſe of Ireland, and of the inhabitants of 


Ireland, two-thirds only are Romaniſts; the reſt 
are Proteſtants : to preſerve any degree of conſiſt- 


eney in your caſe, you muſt ſuppoſe the Monarch. 
of the Britiſh Iſlands, reſident in Ireland to be a 


Romaniſt, and the eſtabliſhed religion to be Ro- 
miſh; you then fuppoſe the Iriſh Romaniſts, not 
one ſixth of the inhabitants of the Britiſh iſlands, 
able to incapacitite the whole inhabitants of the 


iland of Great Britain! And you ſtate expreſsly, 
« that you were juſtified in making theſe ſuppoſutions ;** * 


your deduction from it is, * that Ireland is not 


« Bound to afford greater Affection to England now, 
te than England would be bound to afford to her on 


« the ſuppoſition of the reality of ſuch caſe,” or in 


plain Engliſh, that the Romiſh inhabitants of Ire- 


land are now bound to hate and deteſt the inha- 


bitants of Great Britain, as much as the inhabi- 


tants of the latter, would be bound to hate and 


deteſt the inhabitants of the former, if your caſe 


was real; but your caſe, fir, will not juſtify your 


dedüction, becauſe it is more conſonant to the 
rules of juſtice to incapacitate a portion of the in- 
. of one nation part of a great empire, 

Q about 


e * EL” 


about one-ixth- part of the Nene of that 
empire, if their principles are hoſtile to the gene- 


ral conſtitution, than all the inhabitants of ano- 


ther nation part of the ſame empire near four 
times larger than the nation whoſe inhabitants 

are partially incapacitated, and at leaſt fifty times 

more powerful; and therefore the Iriſh- Roman- 
iſts, in the preſent ſtate of affairs, have leſs right 
to complain of their incapacity, than the whole 
inhabitants of Great Britain would have, in the 
caſe you ſuppoſe, and conſequently their degree 
of reſentment againſt thoſe who incapacitated 


them ſhould be leſs; but in truth, fir, your 


whole argument, and your caſe compoſe one heap 
of moſt extravagant abſurdity; you attempt to 
eſtabliſh by ſtudied falſehood, deception, ſophiſ- 
try, and improbable fiftions, the monſtrous doc- 
trine, that the ſtate is guilty of oppreſſion, in ex- 
| cluding from the legiſlative and higher executive 
capacities, a claſs of ſubjects, ſcarce amounting 
in number to a fixth part of the whole; and in 
power and property, when compared with their 


fellow ſubjects, inconſiderable; whoſe avowed 


principles are hoſtile to the eſtabliſhed conſtituti- 
on both 1 in church and ſtate. 1 . 
ch N But notwithſtanding the 3 flimſineſs and 
abſurdity of your arguments, which you endea- 
vour at the ſame time to diſguiſe and prop, by 
. aſſuming a kind of dogmatick importance, they 
| are ſufficiently ſupplied with venom and maligni- 


"Af 


3 


t . . the * and ſpume of a toad are not the 
les poiſonous, becauſe they. are frothy ; and, in 
. BB this laſt argument your malicious purpoſe of ani- 
- 1 mating the Iriſh Romaniſts againſt their Pruteſ- 
; tant fellow ſubjeQs, Iriſh as well as Engliſh, is 
; . eminently prominent. You- ſtate that the old 


internal queſtion in this kingdom was, whether 
the privileges of one part of Ireland ſhould be ſa- 
criſiced to another, intimating that the privileges 
of the Iriſh Romaniſts have been always hereto- | 
fore facrificed to the ambition of Iriſh Proteſ-. 
tants; but that now the queſtion is, whether a 
"I deſcription of the people of Ireland ſhould be 
. Kerificed to England, and that ſuch queſtion i is 
of an inſulting nature, and that it is England 
Which incapacitates the Iriſh Romaniſts : Where 
Jou mention the influence of the Engliſh cabinet 
in Ireland, you aſſert that the nation is under a 
Foreign yoke, that is, that England, as to Ireland, 
is @ foreign nation, and where you adviſe the Iriſh | 
. who are rich and great, ſo ſoon as an inſurrecti- 
on ſhall break out in Ireland, to join the inſur- 
gents, whom you call the country, you mention 
the court of England, that is the court of the 
| Empire, as a remote court, as the court of a. fo- 
Teign Prince: At the very time you wrote theſe 
1 inflammatory paragraphs, to create and aggra- 
vate national animoſities, in ſupport of the joint 
plan of ſeparation of yourſelf and your colleague 
Tone, no man knew better than yourſelf that 
they were all falſe ; you well know that the inca- 
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pacities of the Iriſh Romaniſts were the work of 
the Iriſh Proteſtants for their own protection, 
and not of the Engliſh ; you well know that the 
ſeveral acts paſſed in Ireland theſe twenty years 
laſt paſt for repealing the popery laws, and par- 
ticularly the act of the year 1793, would never 
have paſſed the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, had not 
the intereſt of government, and in fact what is 
called the Engliſh intereſt, joined the party in the 
| Houſe, which ſupported theſe, acts of repeal: 
When. you ſtile Great Britain a foreign nation, 
and the court of St. James's a foreign court, you 
ſeem to forget, or at leaſt to overlook, the acts 
of the Iriſh parliament, declaring Ireland to be 
inſeparably annexed to and dependent on, the 


1 imperial crown of Great Britain; and the acts 


enjoining the oath of ſupremacy to be taken in 
Ireland, the words of which oath are, That no 
e foreign prince, prelate, ſtate, or potentate, hath 
< or ought to have any juriſdiction, power, ſupe- 
« riority, pre-eminence, or authority eccleſiaſtical 
or ſpiritual, within this realm ;” and that if 
Great Britain be a foreign country, and the King 
of it conſequently a foreign Prince, the Iriſh 
Proteſtants by that oath abjure the eccleſiaſtical 
authority of his. Majeſty, in direct defiance of our 
own laws and ſtatutes. But you are ſo ſet upon 
the execution of your plan, to ſeparate the two 
nations, that you abandon all pretence to truth 
and candour in the purſuit, you run head. long 
into all kinds of abſurdity; and are conſiſtent in 
=: 75... O08 


on which much of the public tranquillity depends, 
and as I eſteem the author to be a friend to the | 
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ons point only, that i is, in an inveterate hoſtility 


againſt the conſtitution of 8 e in church 


min 


* 


A e of learning and ability lately. iD 2 Remarks 
pamphlet entitled, c Some Obſervations on a late on a pam- 


„ Addreſs to the Citizens of Dublin,” expoſed _ en- 


with equal ſpirit and truth many of your abſur-** Some 


dities, and many of your falſehoods, contained . ON ; 


in this your addreſs. He has proved to a demon- 2 — ; 
r 


tration, that the preſent diſturbances in this, 5 
country did not ariſe from the influence of the * « Citizens 


« of Dub- 


Britiſh cabinet, from attempts of the miniſter to, lin. 


ſubvert the parliamentary conſtitution by the in- 
fluence of the crown ; nor from the treatment of 


his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects as afferted by you; 
and he has detected and expoſed your ignorance, - 
and your malice, in your account of what you 
ſtile with fuch claſſick elegance (allowing your 
attick companions friars O'Leary and Hufley to 
be claſſicks) the birth of the borough inundation. 
There are however ſome points in which I can- 
not agree with this writer, and as they are points 


conſtitution, whoſe authority muſt have conſide- 
rable weight, I deem it neceſſary here to examine 
his arguments on thoſe points, and explain my 
reaſons for diſſenting from him; not as his poli- 
tical antagoniſt, but as a friend to the conſtitu- 
tion alſo, who when he differs in opinion from 


# : . an 
1 
_ a 
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100 
any other of its ſupporters, and particularly from 
a perſon of ſo much ability as this writer, deems 
it a compliment due to him, to lay before nd 
and the uae. the ground of his 1 


He ſtates © that eligibility to certain great 
« offices of the ſtate, and ſeats in the Legiſlature. 
„ (that is the legiſlative and higher executive 
& capacities) have been withheld from Roman 
Catholic gentlemen, but not from the lower 
orders of that communion, becauſe it is mo- 
& rally impoſſible for men in their rank of life, 
© to attain ſuch ſituations: that ſuch ineligibi- 
„ lity is calculated to wound a very natural 
« pride in Roman Catholic noblemen and gen- 
* tlemen, and to create amongſt them 2 well 
_ *. warranted diſcontent, that it is a ſpecies of ſtig · 
e ma that muſt be galling to men of birth and 
e property, that ſuch diſcontent does reign 
„ amongſt the ariſtocracy of the Roman Catho- 
* lic communion, that it is to be regretted when 
in 1793 (the Era of the paſſing of the laſt act 
4 for the relief of Iriſh Romaniſts) the political 
% principle, which could alone juſtify Roman 
„ Catholic political excluſion, was totally given 
os up, that any of thoſe-political exclufions ſhould 
be ſuffered to remain, it was preſerving the 
« hardſhip, and at the ſame time acknowledging 
the injuſtice of impoſing it, and then he con- 
«cludes, that there is no man who has the ca- 
5 pacity of obſerving and reflecting, who has 

„ watched 


j 
A, 
* OF 
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« watched the progreſs of opinion, who bas 
<< {een the change that within the laſt three years 
<« has in this country, taken place in the Pro- 
< teſtant mind, and the effects upon the under- 
. + ſtandings of all men produced by the preſent | 
« moſt extraordinary and eventful times, that 
«. muſt not be in his conſcience convinced, that 


the period cannot be diſtant, nay that it muſt 
<, be very near, when all heart-burnings and 


« diſſenſions upon this remaining branch of a 


« queſtion, that in all its various parts, has ſo 
s long agitated the country, ſhall be for ever 


«, laid aſleep, by the arrival of that happy day 


« for Ireland, when all her ſons ſhall form but 
“ one people, and the Proteſtant ſhall know of 


-« no difference 'between him and the Catholic, 


te the Catholic know of none between him and 
« the Proteſtant, ſave only that it is at different 


L altars, that they worſhip the ſame, God.” Thus, 


fir, this author, though he proves that the rejec- 
tion of the meaſure of Catholic emancipation, 


as yau call it, has not been one of the cauſes of 


the preſent. diſtracted ſtate of the country, yet 
admits, that it is a meaſure which very ſpeedily 
will be adopted; and that the legiſlative, and 


higher executive capacities, will be immediately 
conceded to the Iriſh Romaniſts, in as full an ex- 


tent as you can poſſibly contend for; bis reaſons 
briefly are, iſt, that all which has beth done for 
the Iriſh Romaniſts by the repeal of the popery 


y kay has operated in fayour of the democracy of 
| a, g | that 
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that communion, who have! not merited i it ſo 
much as the ariſtocracy; and that it is reaſonable, 
that fomething ſhould be done for the Romiſh 

ariſtocracy, who have good cauſe to be diſcon- 
tented with their preſent ſituation. And ſecond: 
ly, that a great change has happened in the minds 
of Proteſtants in favour of thoſe claims of the 
Iriſh Romaniſts within theſe three years laſt paſt. 
To the firft reaſon I object, that it ſeems to be ad- 
vanced without ſufficient conſideration or infor- 
mation on the ſubject, for if the laws enacted in 
favour of the Iriſh Romaniſts for thefe twenty 
years laſt paſt are examined, it will be found, 
that almoſt the whole benefit of them falls to the 
ſhare of the Romiſh ariſtocracy, and not demo- 
 cracy. The only benefit which the democracy 
of that communion has acquired by thefe laws 
is, that the poor Romiſh farmers, or inhabitants 
of a corporate town, may become voters at elec- 
tions for members -of partiament, and obtain 
leaſes of land or houſes for lives, or for a longer 
term than thirty one years ; the right of voting 
at elections for members of parliament ſeems tb 
be of little value to a poor Romith forty ſhilling 
freeholder ; and to poor. perſons the difference 
between the value of a leafe for thirty one years, 
and a leaſe for lives or a longer term, does. not 

ſeem to be very conſiderable, as their poverty diſ- 

ables them from paying fines, and therefore they 
generally pay the full value of the land for rent, 

and the ſame cauſe prevents them from making 
| ; 5 valuable 
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un improvements. But the Romiſh alko- 
cracy, amongſt which I count wealthy men able 
to purchaſe eſtates, have gained very great ad- 
vantages by the repeal of the popery laws, ſuch 
as have eftates can retain, and fuch as have 
money can acquire and retain, their eſtates with- 
out impending ruin from bills of diſcovery, gavel 
laws, proſligacy and plunder of their conforming 
children. The magiſtracy, and all the offices of 
the ſtate, including army and revenue, are laid 
open to them (about two and thirty places ex. 
cepted) a college is erected and endowed by the 
ſtate for the education of their children, and the 
Univerſity of Dublin is opened to them for the 
ſame purpoſe; they are put completely on a 

footing with all the other fubjects of the ſtate, in 
reſpect to all privileges except the legiſlative and 
higher executive capacities; the firſt argument 
therefore of this author for emancipation, is not 
as I conceive founded on fact, and therefore has 
but little weight with me; his ſecond argument, 
from the change in the minds of Proteſtants in fa- 
vour of the claims of Romaniſts within theſe three 
years laſt paſt, I confeſs ſurprizes me: I never 


heard, nor can I find from my own experience, that 


any fuch change has been effected, nor can I con- 
ceive, that any ſuch change in the Proteſtant mind 
ever will be effected, until Romaniſts ſhall conſent 
to take the teſt, the rejection of which by them 
is the ſole cauſe of theirpreſent incapacity; I 
conceive myſelf (perhaps erroneouſly) to be a 

, man 
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man who has the capacity of obſerving and re- 
flecting, I have watched the progreſs of political 
opinions, and I never perceived the minds of real 
Iriſh Proteſtants to be changed in favour of the 
claims of the Romaniſts to the legiſlative and 
higher executive capacities; I never heard any real 
Iriſh Proteſtant maintain the paradox; that it was 
for the benefit of the ſtate to intruſt the functions 
of framing laws, and executing them, to a. claſs 
of people, who hold it an article of their faith, 
that the ſtate has but a partial authority to bind 
them by the laws it enacts, and conſequently that 
they are in conſcience bound, not only to decline 
all active obedience to many of theſe laws, but 
to give them all kind of active reſiſtance ; ſome 
perſons indeed who uſurp the title of Proteſtants, 
but are in truth infidels, diſciples of Paine, Price, 
and Prieſtley, and determined republicans, as 
I have already obſerved, do ſupport ſuch a 
dogma, becauſe they think, and juſtly, that 
the propagation. of ſuch an opinion amongſt 
the ſubjects, weakens the ſtate, and aſſiſts their 
projets of ſubverſion, which muſt commence 
with anarchy ; and the bitter lamentations in the 
ſeditious prints for the want of what the repub- 
* licans call publick ſpirit, ſhew that ſuch, perſons 
are not yet ſufficiently numerous or powerful to 
overturn: the ſtate. This writer obſerves, that 
« at the time of paſſing the laſt act for the relief 
e of Iriſh Romaniſts, the political principle which 


* could OM. us Roman Catholic political 
| " EXONS; 


in the preſent criſis, 
would be dangerous, and ſhould be poſtponed to 
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on Elb, was totally given up.” 1 wilt te had 
articularly mentioned the political principle, 
which he ſuppoſed then to have been totally- - 
given up, Romanifls, under certain qualifi- 
cations, were by that act, enabled to vote at 
elections of members of parliament; the princi- 
ple which excluded Romaniſts from that privi- 
lege was then given up, but the principle which 


excluded Romaniſts from the Jegiſlative and 


higher executive capacities,, was ſo far from being 
then totally, or at all, given up, that it is parti- 
cularly preſerved and avowed by the bill, as the 
author may ſee by peruſing it; and conſequent- 
ly no injuſtice, as he ſuppoſes, is acknowledged 
by the bill in preſerving this excluſion; on the 
contrary, it is defenſible by every rule of reaſon, 
juſtice, - and political expediency.” This author 
alſo admits, that what you, fir, call the influence 
of the Engliſh cabinet is in ſome degree à griev- 
ance in Ireland, and calls for redreſs ; and he alſo 


concedes the expediency and juſtice, if not the 


neceſſity, of ſome reform in the repreſentation of 
the people in parliament ; aſſerting however, that 
the attempt to reform 


a haꝑpier period; and I confeſs it ſomewhat ſur- 
prized and chagrined me, to find, - that. a man, 
who had with ſo much ability detected, expoſ- 
ed, and chaſtized, your falſehoods, your miſre- 
preſentations, your ignorance, and arrogance, in 


many parts of your addreſs, ſhould thus unac- 


countably 
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Gehn agree with you in the N of the 
application of your three propoſed remedies for 
the diforders of the ſtate; and in the ſanative qua 
| lities of the ingredients of each, particularly of 
the firſt, your emancipation meaſure, in the full. 
eſt extent; and in reſpec to the two others, the 
extinction of the influence of the Engliſh cabinet 
in Ireland, and the reform of parliament, with con- 
ſiderable modifications ; as I differ from this wri . 
ter in my opinions on the three points, and have 
already given my reaſons againſt the emancipati. 
on meaſvre, I truſt I ſhall be able in my animad. 
verſions on your reform meafure, ſatisfactorily 
to prove that what you call the influence of the 
Engliſh cabinet, muſt and ought to continue in 
Ireland, as long as Great Britain and Ireland ſhall 
form one empire, and monarchy ſhall remain 
an integral part of our conſtitution ;' and that the 
laws of the land furniſhed with a * auxiliary 
proviſions, can afford effectual remedies for any 
abuſes which may from time to time creep into 
the conſtitutional mode of election of the repreſen- 
tatives of the people in parliament; that no fur- 
ther reform is neceſſary, and that your project of 
reform, as brought forward in parliament by you 
and your friends, is but the prelude of the pro- 
jected ſubverſion of the conſtitution, and the 
ſubſtitution of a democratick republick in its 
room, like the ciſalpine republick under the pro- 
tection of France, that is its vaſſal: and that it is 
the firſt at * of the tragedy of ſeparation, 
| . 
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compoſed by you and your colleague Tone, now 
in rehearſal by your popular and energetic Ro- 
maniſts, and united Iriſhmen, to be performed \ 
on the. Iriſh tage, if the neceſſary and ſuitable 
decorations, drefles, and attendants, to wit, can- 
non, mortars, muſquets, bayonets, pikes, ſwords, 
daggers, powder, ball, bombs, 1 80 French aſſaſ- 
* can be Procured. 


1 f is neceſſary however, before ſtate the plan 3 Remarks 
of reform, propoſed and ſupported by you and -— Gantt 1 
your friends in parliament, to make a few re- account of 
marks on what you ſo elegantly ſtile the birth of _ _ 
the borough inundation in Ireland ; ; your ravings on roughs. 
this head might excite pity, if falſehood and ma- 
lignant miſrepreſentation did not appear in every 
line, chequered with your frenzy; thus you de- 
claim with all the fury of a maniac, mixed with 
all the falſehood and rancour of a fiend : - Exa- 

« mination into the ſubject had ſhewn that the 

| e greater part of the Iriſh boroughs were creati- 

| “ ons by the houſe of Stuart, for the avowed 

; «© purpoſe of modelling and ſubverting the parli- 

_ e amentary. conſtitution of Ireland, that theſe 

L e dere underſtated, when called abuſes in the 
“ conſtitution, that they were groſs and mon- 

_ © ſtrous violations; recent and wicked innova- 

tions, and fatal uſurpations on the conſti- 
* tution by kings, whoſe family loſt the throne, 
for crimes leſs deadly to freedom, and who in 
* their ſtar. chamber tyranny, in their court of 
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6 high commiſſicn, in their ſhip money, or in 
_< their diſpenſing power, did not commit an act 
e ſo diabolical in intention, fo mortal in principle, 
or ſo radically ſubverſive of the fundamental 
rights of the realm, as the fabrication of bo. 
* roughs, which is the fabrication of a court par- 
e lament, and the excluſion of a conſtitutional 
commons; which is a ſubverſion, not of the 


é fundamental laws, but of the conſtitutional 


“e lawgiver, the birth of the borough inundation 

«© was the deſtruction of liberty and property, 
james the firſt, the king who made . (zwby did 
e you not ſay begot,) that inundation, by that 


{49 «- means deſtroyed the titles of his Iriſh ſubjects 


eto their lands, without the leaſt ceremony 
the robbery of his liberty was immediately fol- 
* lowed by robbery of hit property (that is the 


| (c robbery of the king* 4 liberty Was immediately #0 ollow- 


e ed by robbery of the king property. ) ' 


« The king had another inſtrument more ſub- 
e tle and more pliable than the ſword—and 
e againſt the liberty of the ſubje& more cold and 

deadly, a court inſtrument that murders free- 

„ dom without the mark of blood—palls itſelf 

ein the covering of the conſtitution, and in her 
con colours, and in her name plants the dag- 
ger, a borough parliament.” * You then proceed 
with your rancorous and falſe invective on the 
renowned earl of A, which as it has been 


of already 


| n_ notice of n 
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already animadverted e 1 hall. take no. i 


— 


1 mall omit a content on the abſurdity of 
your figures, and your notorious ignorance of 


grammar, diſplayed in this rant; but it muſt not 
eſcape reprehenſion, as a heap of diabolical W 


uſe your own phraſe) falſehood and miſrepreſen- 


tation. It is an abſolute falſchood, that the king 


robbed (to uſe your own courtly phraſe) any of 
his Iriſh ſubjeQs of their lands, or deſtroyed their 


titles to their lands, by any acts of what you call 
a borough: parliament; the title of the crown to 


lands of which any Iriſh ſubjęcts were diſpoſſeſſed 
in the reign of James the firſt, was founded on 
the forfeitures of the Iriſh rebels, in the two 


great rebellions of Deſmond and Tyrone, or on 
the rules of lawful deſcent and inheritance, ac- 


cording to the uſual courſe of. the common law 


of England, which then was, and now is, the 


common law of Ireland, and not upon ſtatute 
law or acts of parliament ; and in this all hiſtori- 


cal accounts of theſe times, worthy of that title, 


agree; it was indeed complained of in thoſe 


times, that very lang poſſeſſion of Iriſh landhol- 


ders and their anceſtors gave them no title to the 


lands fo held againſt very old titles to the fame 


lands ſet up by the crown, founded on the-maxim 
of the common law, of nullum tempus occurrit 


regi: and the titles of ſeveral perſons to lands 


were defeated on legal proof of ſuch old titles by 
. BID . the 


the die cots of che old common law of hs land” 
and not by act of parliament, and the titles of 
more were threatened to be queſtioned ; but in 
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moſt of ſuch caſes, where forfeiture for treaſon 
was out of the queſtion, the old poſſeſſor had the 


land, or a very large portion of it, reſtored to 
his poſſeſſion, on his agreeing to pay a ſmall rent 


to the crown, and on very moderate terms of 
compoſition ; and in the caſe of forfeiture for 


treaſon allo, the old Iriſh pofleſfor bad a great 


ſhare of his land reſtored to him on like mo- 
derate terms, ſee Cartes Ormond iſt bock, 
Morriſon, Pacata Hibernia, Sir John Davis, 


Hume, &c. ſo that here, ſir, you are guilty of 


aſſerting two direct falſchoods, one that James | 
the firſt deſtroyed the titles of his Iriſh ſubjects 


to their lands without the leaſt ceremony, mean- 


ing without proceſs of law, and contrary to 
juſtice; and the ſecond, that he did ſo, or in 


Vvour phraſe that he thus robbed them, by che | 
means, or by the agency, of a borough parlia- 


ment. The following remark on this part of 


| your addreſs I have borrowed from a pamphlet | 
lately publiſhed, figned Vi indicator, 2 judicious 


performance, a large extract from which 1 ſhall 


inſert as a complete refutation of your equally. 
 frantick and wicked declamation, reſpecting 


what you call the borough inundation, 8 


15 every thing the writer aſſerts is founded on in- 


controvertible evidence quoted by bim, and 
which evidence [ bave . examined. "The 
| OG only 


— 
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only parliament, ſays Vindicator, which fat in, 
Ireland- during the whole reign of James the 
firſt, and after his creation: of forty boroughs, fat, 


for three ſhort ſeſſions only, the firſt for twenty. 


eight days, the ſecond and third ſeſſions for only 
twenty days each, in all ſomething more chan 
two months they paſſed ten ſtatutes, they are 
in the firſt volume of the printed ſtatutes, they 
neither conſiſcated the property of any of James's 
Iriſh ſubjects themſelves, nor conferred on the 
crown any powers to enable the king ſo to do 5. 
and James, fo far from making a court inſtrument. 
of the Iriſh parliament, neyer called another dur. 
ing the remainder of * reign. 


Now, ſir, | ſhall proceed. to expoſe 3 Fo, Oe | 
and malice of your miſrepreſentations of the 
whole of the tranſaction of the creation of bo- 
roughs by king James the firſt, and of his mo- 
tives for that creation. Ireland was poſſeſſed for 
ſeveral ages by the kings of England, under the 
ſtile of lords, and from the time of Henry the 
eighth, of kings of Ireland ; but whatever ſtile 
they uſed, they enjoyed not ſo much the reality, 
as the name of dominion in it, for the heads of 
the Iriſh ſepts never obeyed them, but as they 
liked, and the body of the people were governed 
entirely by the Brehon law, and followed the 
Iriſh cuſtoms ; the Engliſh laws indeed were in- 
troduced, but were obſerved only in che Engliſh 
colony, and prevailed no where but in the coun- 

5 R | ties 
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ties near Dublin, after the rebellion of ſir Caher 
O'Dogherty was quelled in the reign of James 
the firſt, and the rebellion meditated-by thę carls 
of Tyrone and Tyrconnell, prevented, the king 
to ſettle the kingdom in tranquillity, to improve 
the country, and give all ranks and orders of 
men a full-affurance of the quiet enjoyment: of 
their liberty and property, took care to have the 
cuſtoms of taniſtry and gavel kind condemned 
by judgment in the King's Bench; and utterly 
aboliſhed the Brehon law in all its branches and 
_ uſages, he extended to the aboriginal Iriſh all the 
privileges of ſubjects, and all the benefit of the 
Engliſh laws, which he took care to have duly 
executed without difference or diſtinction of per- 
' ſons, he encreaſed the number of judges in his 
courts of law, be divided the whole kingdom 
into counties, he revived the circuits after two 
hundred years difcontinuance in Munſter, and 
inſtituted them in Connaught, and Ulſter, and 
ſent itinerant juſtices twice every year to hold 
aſlizes in every part of the nation for the due 
and regular adminiſtration of juſtice. Parliaments 
had from the reign of Edward the ſecond been 
called from time to time in Ireland upon parti- | 
' cular occafions, but they conſiſted of few mem- 
bers, the number of temporal peers was but 
ſmall till the reign of Henry the eighth, and of 
theſe ſome were generally either in rebellion or 
did not care to attend, and of the ſpiritual, ſuch 


archbiſhops and biſhops as were reſident in mere 
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Iriſh, counties, and did not acknowiedge the 


king for their patron, were never ſummoned to 


parliqpent; and as for the Houſe of Commons 
it ſometimes was compoſed. only of the deputies 
of the four ſhires of the pale (Dublin, Kildare, 
Meath. and Louth,) and. writs. were never ſent 
any where but in ſhire. ground inhabited by the 

Engliſh, who continued in obedignce to the ſtate, 
and in ſubjection to the Engliſh laws, for the 
aboriginal Iriſh in thoſe days were never admit- 
ted, as well becauſe. their countries lying out of 
the limits of counties could ſend no knights, and 


having neither cities nor boroughs in them, 
could ſend no burgeſſes, to the parliament, as 


becauſe they were deemed enemies, and unfit to 
be truſted in the great. council of the realm, for 
before the thirty fourth year of Henry the eighth, 
when Meath was divided into two ſhires, there 
were no more than twelve counties in Ireland 
(there were only eleven, ſee thirty third Henry 


eighth, chapter 2.) beſides the liberty of Tippe- 


rary, and as the ancient cities were but four, 
and the boroughs which ſent burgeſſes not above 
thirty, the entire body of the Houſe of Commons 
could not then conſiſt of one hundred perſons; 
queen Mary indeed added two ſhires, reducing 


the counties of Leix and Offaley into counties, 
(the King's and Queen's counties) and erecting 


boroughs in them, whereby they were qualified 
to ſend knights and burgeſſes to parliament; and 
n Þ in fir Henry Sidney's 


and 
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and fir John Perrott's times, erected * 
counties in Connaught and Ulſter, yet no knights 
were ever ſent from the remote parts of we lat- 
ter province; the laſt parliament held in her 
time was called in the twenty ſeventh year of her 
reign (it conſiſted of one hundred and twenty 
two members, fee rolls office) and twenty ſeven 
years of troubjeſome and unſettled times, had 
paſſed ſince without the ſummons of any, but 
king James having now ſettled Ireland in peace, 
divided the whole kingdom into counties, and 
erected forty new boroughs in the ſeventeen 
counties laſt appointed, reſolved to call a general 
repreſentation of the whole nation, in which all 
the inhabitants thereof whether of the old Eng- 
liſh extraction or the new Britiſh colony, or the 
old Iriſh natives, ſhould meet together to make 
laws for the common good of themſelves and 


their poſterity, ſee Carte's Ormond, pages 11, 13, 
18, and 19. : 


The authority of the above account of this the 
firſt introduction amongſt the whole inhabitants 
of Ireland as a nation, of a parliamentary conſti- 
tution by king james the ſirſt, on the exact mo- 
del of the Engliſh parliamentary conſtitution, 
does not reſt ſolely on the authority of Mr. 

Carte, whoſe ability, induſtry, learning, and 
candour, entitle him to great credit; the ſta- 
tutes and records of the kingdom prove it be- 
yond contradiction. In the ſtatute, of the 28th 


| T3. 
Henry 6th, chapter 2. A. D. 1450, only four 


counties are named. as poſſeſſing the benefit of 


Engl laws, viz. Dublin, Kildare, Meath and 
Uriel or Louth,—and- ſeventy two years after- 
wards, A. D. 1522, in the 13th Henry 8th, chap- 
ter 3. are theſe remarkable words, becauſe that 
right few, perſons within the ee. ed n the 
rag laws is occupied i in this l 


A. D. 1 $90; in- Fo 12th Elizabeth, chap. 3. 
the ſhires and towns then obeying the Engliſh 
laws, are enumerated, and they only amount to 
nine counties; and it is to be obſerved, that two 
of thoſe, viz. the King and Queen's counties had 
been a very ſhort time created, and that the ap- 
parent addition of another county was owing to 
the diviſion of Meath into two counties; thus 
from the year 1450 to the year 1570, a period of 
120 years, only four counties were added to the 
original four counties of the Pale, which obeyed 
the Engliſh laws: It is true that in the 33d Hen- 
ry the 8th, chap. 2. A. D. 1542, an act for the 
election of the Lord Juſtice, eleven counties are 
named, but it does not follow, that all theſe had 
the benefit of the Engliſh laws, or parliamentary 
conſtitution. Theſe counties are named merely 
as the places of ręſidence of the King's Counſaylers, 
who were to be aſſembled in caſe of the death of 
2 Lieutenant, Deputy or Juſtice, in order to 
chuſe another; ſome great Lords lived in Mun- 
ſter, who were certainly of the King's Council, 

yet 


LO 

yet into whoſe territories (for they were petty 
princes) the King's writ never ran, nor had the 
inhabitants in any {ſhape the benefit of the Eng. 
liſh laws. For though Munſter had been long no- 
minally divided into counties, yet Sir John Da- 
vis obſerves, The people were ſo degenerate as 
« no Juſtice of affize durſt execute his commiſſi- 
4 o among them.” Five of the counties named 
in this act, were ſituated in Munſter, and cer- 
tainly by the concurrent teſtimony of all the wri. 
ters upon the ancient ſtate of Ireland, came under 
this deſcription. This reduces the number of 
counties named in this act, which had really the 
benefit of Engliſh laws, and ge r e con- 
Draeger to ſix. 


By the: 24th ry the 8th, Wah 1. | Meath 
was divided into two counties, and the reaſon 
aſſigned for this diviſion in the preamble of the 
act was, That even in this ancient county of 
„the Pale in ſeveral parts thereof, the King's 
„ writs, for lack of miniſtration of Juſtice; have 
* not of late been obeyed, ne his graces lawes 
<« put in due exerciſe.” This made the number 
of counties ſeven. Philip and Mary after added 


the King's and Queen's counties, which increaſed 
the number to nine, and this is preciſely the 
number mentioned in the 12th Elizabeth, chap. 
3. A. D. 1570. From this period no counties 
were made by act of parliament ; but by the 1 1th 
Elizabeth, chap. 9. A. D. 1569, powers were 
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given to the Chancellor or keeper of the Great 
Seal for the time being, to award commiſſions 
for that purpoſe. This parliament of Elizabeth 
which conferred theſe powers was diſſolved in 
1571, and ſhe never ſummoned more than one 
parliament after, which ſat but a ſhort time, be- 
ing aſſembled 26th of April, 168 5, prorogued | 
25th of May following; aſſembled again 26th of 

April, 1686, and diflolved 26th of May following. 
So that the act giving the power of creating coun- 
ties to the Chancellor, &c. if carried into executi- 
on, could not be of much advantage to the parli- 
amentary conſtitution during her reign; but in 
truth the intention of it never was .compleatly 
fulfilled during her reign. Sir Henry Sydney, 
and after him Sir John Perrott, did endeavour to 
give effect to this at. The latter divided Ulſter 
nominally into ſeven ſhires, but Sir John Davis 
obſerves, ** The law was never executed in theſe 
* new-counties, by any Sheriffs or Juſtices of aſ- 
@ ſize, but the people were left to be ruled ſtill 
* by their own barbarous lords and laws.” Thus 
a very {mall portion indeed of theſe new counties 
returned members to the only parliament which 
prior to the 13th of James the firſt had been call- 
ed in Ireland for the ſpace of 42 years; that 


parliament ſummoned by James, and meeting in 


May, 1613, being the firſt parliament called by 


James in Ireland. There is indeed irrefragable _ 


proof of this in the rolls office. The. number of 

members who were ſummoned in the laſt parlia - 

ment of Elizabeth in the 27th year of her reign,. 
lo: 


„ 

A. D. 1585, was 122, the numbers ſummoned 
to James's parliament in 1613, amounted to 232, 
difference 110: But James had created only forty 
boroughs, which returned only eighty members, 
. conſequently thirty repreſentatives for counties, 
that is the repreſentatives of fifteen counties muſt 
have fat in-James's firſt parliament in 1613, which 
never before ſat in Parliament, and yet in the laſt 
preceding parliament of Elizabeth more counties 
were repreſented than at any former period what» 
ſoever: If James then created 40 boroughs to in- 
creaſe the borough repreſentation, he muſt at the 
ſame time be allowed to have encreaſed alſo the 
county repreſentation to a great degree, by ad- 
ding to it the repreſentation of many counties, 
which though nominally created before, had ne- 
ver before been actually repreſented: Thus it is 
notorious, that this firſt parliament of James the 
firſt, formed the very firſt parliamentary conſti - 
tution, of which the, {riſh nation (contradiſtin- 
guiſhed from the Engliſh ſettlers) ever poſſeſſed 
the ſmalleſt participation. This is a fact not only 
eſtabliſhed by the concurrent teſtimony of every. 
writer on the affairs of Ireland, but is put beyond 
the poſſibility of controverſy by the acts of that 

very parliament : The sch chap. of its ſtatutes 
contains a repeal of ſome very extraordinary acts, 
one ſo late as the 28th Henry 8th, another ſtill 
later, the 11th of Elizabeth, whence it will 
clearly appear that this parliament was the firſt 
that erer ſat in ireland, Slick. placed the Iriſh 
Yi charts nation 


* 
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nation on the ſame footing with the Engliſh let- | 
tlers, which communicated to them the benefit 
of the Engliſh laws, or ſuffered them to partici- 
pate in the benefits of a parliamentary conſtituti- 
on; and was the firſt parliament in which the 
whole nation was fairly repreſented; and this 
parliamentary conſtitution for the whole kingdom 
was the work of james the firſt, framed on the 
exact model of the Engliſh conſtitution, and for 
which the memory of that benevolent Monarch 
deſerves to be held in veneration by every inha- 
bitant of Ireland from generation to generation, 
and which will, whilſt hiſtory or records ſhall be 
extant, ſecure his character from the malicious 
attacks of en venomed traitors, 


The motives of James the firſt, for the creati- 
on of 40 boroughs are plain and notorious ; firſt 
and principally he deſigned to frame the parlia- 
mentary conſtitution of the whole kingdom of 
Ireland, of which he was the founder, on the ex- 
act model of that of England; he had in effect 
created fifteen new counties, becauſe it appears 
from what has been already proved, that thirty 
repreſentatives for counties fat in his firſt parlia- 
ment which had not ſat in the laſt of Elizabeth 
nor in any preceding parliament: in the coun- 
ties which ſhe had created in Connaught, the re- 
preſentatives of ſome of which might have fat in 
her laſt parliament, ſhe could not have created 
many W if any at all; 122 members were 

| ſummoned 
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Wind to her laſt parliament, in preceding 
parliaments the number ſummoned was about 
100, ſo that ſhe may be faid to have increaſed the 
number of repreſentatives by 22, ſhe muſt there. 
fore have created ſome boroughs, but not many, 
becauſe the certainly did not ſummon the repre- 
ſentatives of fifteen new counties, ſhe ſummoned 
only the repreſentatives of 17 counties in all, as 
James brought in the repreſentatives of 15 coun- 
ties never before reprefented, and the whole 
number of counties in the kingdom is but 32. In 
the parliament of the 12th of Elizabeth the repre- 
ſentatives of nine counties only were ſummoned, 
in that of the 27th of her reign, her laſt parlia- 
ment, the number of repreſentatives exceeded 
that of the 12th of her reign by 22, yet 17 coun- 
ties only were then repreſented, that is eight 
counties. more than were repreſented in her for. 
mer parliament, the repreſentatives of which 
eight counties, amounted to 16; ſhe muſt then 
have created three new boroughs before the fit- 
ting of her laſt parliament to compleat the num- 
ber of 22 new repreſentatives : Mr. Carte tells us 
that king James created theſe 40 boroughs in the 
17 laſt created counties, now if King James had 
not created theſe 40 boroughs in the laſt 15 creat- 
ed counties, 15 of the counties repreſented in the 


laſt parliament of Elizabeth, that is leſs than one 


half of the kingdom, having all the then exiſting 
boroughs fituated in them, would have returned 
118 ee of parliament, and the remaining 
Vo ſeventeen 
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feventeen counties, more than, half of the king- 
dom, to'wit, all Ulſter, Connaught, and part of 
Munſter, would have returned in the whole to 
parliament only 34 members; which would be 
ſo very unequal a repreſentation, that it could 
not be alleged to have been framed on the En- 
gliſk model; the real and perſonal property of 
the nation in general would not be fairly repre- 
ſented ; the repreſentatives of the old Engliſh 
colony would remain the repreſentatives in fact 
of the whole nation, as their deſcendants were 
chiefly in poſſeſſion of that part of the kingdom 
which would return 118 of the repreſentatives; _ 
and the new Engliſh and Scotch ſettlers, and the 
great bulk of the native Iriſh inhabiting the 17 
new counties, would in a manner be excluded 
from parliamentary repreſentation, or deprived 
of all intereſt or influence in it, as their re- 
preſentatives in parliament would amount to 
34 only. At the time James the firſt undertook 
the civilizing of this kingdom, and introducing 
into it, a regular government and conſtitution 
on the Engliſh model, three fourths of it were 
nearly in as barbarous a ſtate as the countries in- 
habited by the ſavages in North America; the 
native Iriſh reſided in foreſts and moraſſes, tha | 
chiefs were elective, the barbarian who excelled 
in ferocity and ſtrength, was always elected the 
head of the clan, or the ſachem of the tribe; he 
led them out to war, always undertaken for the 
. of plundering a neighbouring tribe, or 
0 
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+ the Engliſh coloniſts ; the diſtrict belonging to a | 


tribe was parcelled out amongſt them by the 
chief, or the ſachem, in ſuch proportions as he 
thought fit, and the partition was revocable at 
his pleaſure, whilſt he retained his power, which 
| however was very precarious in its duration; a 
ſtronger and fiercer ſavage. generally ending his 
.  dbmination by the application of the ſkeyn or 
dagger; and on the election of a new chief, 
2 new diviſion of the diſtrict amongſt the tribe 
took place; the portion occupied by the head of 
a family, on his death was divided amongſt all 
his children, baſtards included, who were conſi- 
dered on a level with the legitimate children; 
theſe family partitions were ſtill ſubje& to 
the general partitions amongſt the tribe at. the 
will of the chief, and at every ſucceſſion of a 
chief. Theſe modes of ſucceſſion to the chiefry 
of a tribe, and of partition of lands, were the 
principal parts of the Brehon law, and were call- 
ed Taniſtry and Gavelkind; in truth this Brehon 
Jaw, as it was called, was nothing more than a 
ſyſtem of barbarous cuſtoms originating in ſavage | 
life, and calculated for ſuch a life only; it is, 
when examined, the ſyſtem of that moſt enlight- 
ened modern philoſopher Tom Paine the ſtay. 
maker, which he ftiles, the Rights of Man. 
Theſe ſavage Iriſh had no towns in their diſtricts. 
. Engliſh coloniſts had on ſome parts of the ſea 
coaſts. built ſome towns for the advantage of 
Sp which bowever they were obliged to 
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fortify for their own protection; they did i in. 
deed ſow ſome corn, as do the ſavages in North 
America, and on the crop, and their herds of 
cattle they ſubſiſted; they were univerſally at- 
tached with the blindeſt bigotry to the Romiſh 
_ profeſſion, yet ſet. at nought all the moral pre- 
cepts of chriſtianity, and were chriſtians more in 
name than reality; their ignorance was extreme, 
and if we are, fir, to believe your colleague Tone, 
in the account of Ireland which he lately drew 
up for the uſe of the French Conyention, to in- | 
duce them to invade this country, the bulk of the & 
_ Iriſh nation are not yet civilized; for in that 
account he deſcribes the hic peatanity as now 
in a ſemibarbar ous ftate, and-your popular and 
energetick Romaniſts the united Iriſhmen, by their 
recent moſt inhuman murders, have ſhown that 
pour colleagye's picture of them is a juſt one. 
Elizabeth had compleatly vanquiſhed and ſubju- 
gated theſe barbarians, and the benevolent James 
ſucceeding her, determined to beſtow upon 
them a regular government, and to teach them 
the arts of civilized life; for this purpoſe he 
| found it neceſſary to introduce amongſt them 
large colonies of Engliſh and Scotch ſettlers, an - 
induſtrious and frugal race, ſkilled in agriculture 
and manufactures, they built towns, cut down 
| foreſts, cultivated the lands, and eſtabliſhed ma- 
nufactures, trade, and commerce in this king- 
dom; they were all proteſtants, they were bred 
* in the 1 of a free repreſentative con- 
Citution ; 575 


— — — — A 
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ſtitution; which though ſomewhat different in 
England and Scotland, yet in its leading princi- 
ples was common to both countries; perſonal 
property by their means was-infinitely ĩncreaſed 
in the kingdom, particularly in the ſeventeen 
newly created counties; it is the known princi- 
ple of the Britiſh Conſtitution, founded on wiſ- 
dom and juſtice, that perſonal property ſhall 
be repreſented in parliament, as well as real pro- 
perty. That conſtitution had veſted the power 
of determining, what portion of the people 
ſhould be permitted to vote for repreſentatives 
of the perſonal property of the nation in parlia- 
ment, in the crown, as part of the prerogative; 
That power from the reign of Henry the 3d 
down to that of William the 3d had been 
from time to time exerciſed by the crown, in gran - 
ting charters of incorporation to certain towns ac- 
cording to its diſcretion, empowering the perſons 
deſcribed in ſuch charters to elect and ſend to 
parliament repreſentatives of ſuch towns; called 
boroughs; by the perſons ſo elected is repreſent · 
ed in-parliament the bulk of the perſonal proper- 
ty of the nation, as that of the real property is 
repreſented in the Houſe of Commons by the 
knights of the ſhires ; and both real and perſo- 
nal property, by the repreſentatives of cities and 
towns, which are at the ſame time both counties 
and corpqrations; as is the eaſe in many places 
in this kingdom; juſtice, wiſdom, the principles 
of ts Britiſh W = conſpired with po- 
= litical 
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litical n in e James; to give: Fa 
_ ſame conſtitution to all Ireland, which had been 
for ages eſtabliſhed throughout. England, and 
partially in Ireland; that is in the Engliſh colony 


in Ireland, in which borough repreſentation had 
been introduced very ſhortly after it had been 


eſtabliſhed in England; civil liberty owed its 
very birth in England to the borough repreſen» 
tation, all hiſtorians concur in attributing to the 
creation of boroughs, the mitigation of the ris 
gour of the feudal fyſtem, a military ariſtocratick 


domination, which reduced the bulk of the nati- 1 


on to the moſt abject flavery, the molt degrading 
ſubjection, under the iron yoke of haughty ty- 


rants, poſſeſſing almoſt the whole landed property 
of the country, and holding the maſs of the peo- 


ple in vaſlalage and bondage : the borough repre- 
ſentation broke the chainsof this military tyranny, 
and eſtabliſhed our preſent conſtitution, the perfec- 
tion of reaſon, and at once the envy and admira- 
tion of all ſurrounding nations. The new. Proteſ- 

tant coloniſts of James had been born under a free 


conſtitution, they did not deſerve to loſe it, by 


adventuring their lives and properties, by exert- 
ing their arts and their induſtry, in colonizing a 
lavage country, for the advantage as well of their 
native country, as of that into which they had 
been tranſplanted; neither their lives, their pro- 


perties, or their religion, could be protected,” / 
without giving them 2 conſtitution "Gena to 


unn. they had 


a right, 
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a right, an indefeaſible right to it: James on 
his acceſſion to the crown of England met witli 
great oppoſition from the Romaniſts of Ireland, 
the old Engliſh colony was for the moſt part at- 
tached to the Romiſh perſuaſion, the barbarous 

_ Iriſh natives were all ſo; the inhabitants of many 

of the principal cities and towns flew to arms on 
his acceſſion, and refuſed to acknowledge him 3 

| and did ſo afterwards, only on being compelled 
by a military force; in the parliament called by 
him after the creation of the 40 boroughs in 1614, 
there were 101 Romaniſts in direct oppoſition to 
him, and hoſtile, in the moſt inveterate degree, 
to his Proteſtant colonies ; the elections, for 
knights of the ſhire for all the new counties went 
in favour of the Romaniſts, and had it not been 
for the creation of the 40 boroughs, there would 
have been a majority of four to one againſt the 


Proteſtant intereſt; and as it was, James had only 


105 againſt 101. From the bigotted and feroci- 
cous principles of the Iriſh Romaniſts of that day, 
there can be no doubt, but that all the ſchemes 
of James for civilizing and planting the king- 
dom, and for introducing arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, would have been defeated, his 
colonies of induſtrious Proteſtants ſettled in the 
ſeventeen new counties, amongſt a race juſt 
emerging from. barbariſm, rooted out, and the 
nation again overwhelmed with all the miſeries 
attendant on anarchy, civil war, and. rebellion, 
had he not created theſe 4 boroughs ; which | 
: however 
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however independent of the above confider- 
ations, be was bound by the principles of the 
'Brittth conſtitution to create, when he under- 
| took to eſtabliſh that conſtitution throughout the 
_ whole kingdom of Ireland. From that period 


to the revolution, às this kingdom increaſed in - 


population, in trade, and in the number of 
towns, the Tucceeding princes exerted their un- 


doubted prerogative, 'in' encreaſing” the number 
of boroughs, as by the principles of the conſtitu- 


tion they were bound to do; no principles of the 
conſlitution being better eſtabliſhed than theſe; 
that the actual repreſentation of the people in 


parliament, is not the repreſentation of numbers, 


but of property; (the lower and poorer claſſes 
of the people being the majority in numbers, are 


virtually repreſented only) that perſonal property 
is as well entitled to repreſentation, as real; and 
that the repreſentatives of corporate towns which 


are not counties, are the repreſentatives of per- 


ſonal property. The perſonal property of the 
nation had encreaſed aſtoniſhingly between the 
fitting of the only parliament which James had 
ever ſummoned in Ireland, in 1613, and the 
year 1640; the improvement of the kingdom 
in that period and particularly during the go- 
vernment of the great earl of Strafford, 1 have 


already ſtated ; the ſhipping of the kingdom 


alone, was calves one hundred fold in that 
period: previous to the reign of Charles the 
oo, another great colony of induſtrious 


. Engliſhmen - 
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 Englichmen were ſettled. in Ireland on the lands 
forfeited by the great Iriſh Rebellion in 1641, 
and during the reign of Charles the ſecond, the 
improvement of the kingdom encreaſed with 
. ſurprizing rapidity; as may be ſeen by Lord 
Chief Juſtice Keatinge's repreſentation of the 
ſtate of the kingdom at the commencement of 
. the revolution war, preſerved in Archbiſhop 
King's ſtate of the Proteſtants of Ireland; the 
immenſe, and almoſt incredible, increaſe of per- 
ſonal property in the nation during the reign of 
James the firſt, Charles the firſt and ſecond, re- 
quired an increaſed repreſentation of perſonal 
property, that is an increaſe of boroughs; hence it 
is, that 34 boroughs were added to the repreſen- 
tation from 1613 to the acceſſion of king William 
and queen Mary; none have been ſince added, 
for though no burgeſſes were ſummoned from 
the borough of Enniſcorthy, in the ſirſt parlia- 
ment held in Ireland after the acceſſion. of Wil- 
liam and Mary, as appears by the Commons 
Journals, yet burgeſſes were ſummoned from. it 
in the parliament. of James the firſt in 1613, and 
in the firſt parliament; of Charles the ſecond, in 
AGE: ſo that the ancient charter of that bo- 
rough was renewed. fince the Revolution, the 
borough was not newly created. And now, fir, 
1 think I have fully expoſed. the wickedneſs of 
your miſrepreſentation, *. that the Iriſh. bo. 
roughs for the greater part were creations by 
hy e the houſe of Stewart, for the avowed pur- 
8 * poſs 
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5 poſe of ſubverting the parliamentary conſtitu- 


* tion of Ireland, and that they are groſs and 
* monſtrous violations, recent and wicked in- 


„ novations, and fatal uſur pations on the con- 


s ſtitution, diabolical in intention, mortal in 
principle, and radically ſubverſive of the fun- 


„ damental rights of the realm.” For I have 


demonſtrated from hiſtory and records, that the 
creations of boroughs by the houſe of Stewart, 


were not only warrantable exertions of the pre- 
rogative of the crown founded on the known 


laws of the realm, but on reaſon, on juſtice, 
and even political neceſſity ; that the Era of the 
creation of boroughs is the Era of the birth of 
conſtitutional liberty; that the Britiſh conſtitu- 


tion and its benefits civil and religious, could 


not have been communicated to a/l Ireland, ' and 
to all its natives and inhabitants, in a juſt and 


reaſonable meaſure, or at all, without the cre- 


ation of boroughs by James the firſt ; that that 
creation of boroughs by James the firſt, was co- 


eval with the communication of the Britifh con- 
ſtitution, to all the inhabitants of Ireland with- 


out diſtinction; and that if it is recent and an 


innovation, the communication of the Britiſh 
conſtitution to all the inhabitants of Ireland, is 
alſo recent and an innovation ; that it was not 


diabolical, but benevolent, in intention; not 
mortal, but vivifying, in principle; not radi- 


cally ſubverſive, but radically ſtabilitive, of the 
mann rights of the realm. It is alſo evi- 
i 5 n 
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dent, that borough repreſentation prevails as 

much in proportion in Great Britain as in Ire- 

land; from all which I deduce, that your infa- 
mous miſrepreſentation of the creation. of bo- 
roughs in Ireland, by the houſe of Stewart, of 
its purpoſes and effects, is (to uſe your own 
phraſe) diabolical in intention; and that it 3 
very difficult to determine, on reading it, whe- 
ther your ignorance or 25 malice is moſt pre- 
dominant. | 


Mr. Grat-. Now, fir, 1 Mal broceed to ſlate the great 
os ol outlines of the plan of reform which' was pro- 
in repre- Poſed in the laſt parliament, and ſupported by 
ee you and your party : I did then and do now ſup- 
955, 50908 poſe, that it was entirely. framed by you, though 
poſed. _ you procured another gentleman to propoſe It— 
becauſe he contented himſelf with barely propo- 

ing it, leaving to you the taſk of ſupporting it, 
which you performed with the greateſt zeal; be- 

| cauſe look on your views as fully equal to the 
miſchief it was calculated to produce; and be- 
cauſe 1 do not believe, the gentleman Who pro- 
poſed it, had duly weighed the conſequences of 

ſuch a plan, if adopted, or by any means ſaw it 
in the ſame light in which it ſtrikes me, and in 

which I think myſelf fully competent to N it 

to the eye of thepublick; I am very ſure if he 
had ſeen it in the ſame light, that his heart would 

have revolted from it: And 1 admit, your pow- 

ers of deception to be very conſiderable, when 
you. 
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you were able ſo eſſectually to diſguiſe its helliſh 
deformity, as to prevail on him to- introduce it 
into the Houſe of Commons. Another ground 
of my belief that you were at leaſt the adoptive 
father of it, is, that it ſtrongly reſembles the 
mode of repreſentation eſtabliſhed by the French 


democrats, with which your colleague Tone was 


perfectly well acquainted; and it is not impaſſihle 
that he might have communicated with you on 
the ſubject; you know, ſir, at leaſt the publick 
now know, he has been lately in England incog. 
In the exerciſe of his office as incendiary and 
French ſpy, and he is now probably in France, 


as it is currently reported, and generally credit- 
ed, that he attended the negociation at Liſle, as 


one of the agents of your popular and energetich 
| Romaniſts, the United Iriſomen for they had two 
there, as the Iriſh prints in their pay have uni- 
verſally aſſerted; and the ſame channels have con- 


veyed to us the intelligence, that their indefati- 


gable exertions defeated the negociation. The 
firſt part of your propoſed reform, was what you 
ſtiled the emancipation of the Roman Catholics, 
that is, the admiſſion of them into the Houſes of 
Parliament, and into all the great offices of the 


ſtate, as well of political adminiſtration, as of 
Juriſprudence without the teſt: This you de- 


clared was ſo eſſentially neceſſary to your reform, 
that without it there could be no reform whatſo- 
ever : Your principal view in introducing your 


e with this meaſure 40 the front, was to 


attach 
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aàttach all the Iriſh Romaniſts of every deſcripti- 
on, not only your popular and energetick Romanifts, 
- the United Iriſhmen, the profeſſed republicans and 
mains the Catilinarian gang, of whoſe aid you 
were affured, but the reſpectable and hitherto 
loyal part of that communion, to your party. 
The ſecond part of your reform was the diſſolu- 
tion, utter ſubverſion and an nihilation of all cor. 
porations of every kind, in cities, towns and bo- 
roughs, which enjoyed the privilege of ſending 
| repreſentatives to parliament, with all their fran- 
chiſes; and the diviſion of the nation into depart- 
mente, each department to contain five thouſand 
- houſes; and as by the hearth-money books the 
whole kingdom was computed to contain ſeven 
hundred thoufand houſes, reputing every wretch- | 
ed cabin, a houſe; it would be divided into one 
hundred and forty departments, each of which 
was to ſend two members to parliament, amount- 
Ing in the whole to two hundred and eighty 
members, elective by the votes, not of the free- 
' holders, but of the houſeholders in each depart- 
ment. The county repreſentation, and mode of 
election, was not to be altered, ſo that ſixty- four 
© county members would remain in the Houſe of 
Commons, which added to two hundred and 
eighty, would make the whole number of repre- 
ſentatives in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons amount 
to three hundred and fixty-four ; almoſt two- 
| thirds of the number of the Britiſh commoners : 
Although Great Britain is nearly four times 
W 41 | larger | 


ee 
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larger than Ireland, in population in the ſame 


proportion at leaſt, and in wealth and real 


ſtrength and energy, fifty times greater. The 


remaining parts of your project of reform, I ſhall 


omit, as they are only minutiæ, and the two re- 
cited parts forming. the great outline of Mr are. 
Jens for my purpoſe. e 


Uh, 


"This project of reform, at one firoke cuts 


. down by the root, the parliamentary conſtituti- 
on of Ireland, modelled exactly from that of Eng- 
land; all corporations repreſentable in parliament 

are to be aboliſhed; and that renowned inſtituti- 


on to which Great Britain owes her liberty, her 


property, and her glory, which ſhe tranſplanted 


into this kingdom, and which is here coeval with 
the conſtitution, . eſtabliſhed on the expulſion or 


rather ſubjugation of barbariſm, is, in the mili- 
tary ſenſe of the word, to be reformed ; that is, 


annihilated ; Magna Charta, which ſecures to the 
ſubjects all their franchiſes, is to be defeated; 
freemen are to loſe their franchiſes; corporations 


are to be diſſolved; without quo warrantos or in- 
formations in the nature of quo warrantos, 


founded on abuſes ; becauſe freemen in ſuch caſes 
would have a right by law to defend their fran- 
chiſes, and might defeat ſuch attempts; and the 
old common law, aided by ſtatute law, founded 


on juſtice and reaſon, would not ſerve your turn. 


When the publick good demands the ſacrifice of 


the private n of a ſubject, or of the fran · 


chiſe 
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chiſe of 2 corporation, compenſation is always 
made for the loſs; no compenſation is offered by 


your ſcheme to the freemen. to be disfranchiſed 
for the loſs of their franchiſes : But the injuſtice 

to individuals is not the moſt noxious part of 
your propoſed doſe for remedying the alleged 
| maladies of the ſtate, the intereſt of individuals, 
I admit, muſt give way to the general intereſt of 
the whole community; the deadly effect of ſuch a 
poiſonous drug on the body politick, and the fe- 
lonious adminiſtration of it, I mean to rp g e. 

eee and reprobate. 


A very few years finee; a bill was brought into 
parliament in Ireland for reducing the hearth- 
money tax by exempting a certain claſs of the in. 
habitants from the payment of it on account of 
their poverty. It was then ſtated to the Houſe, 
on calculations made from the books of the 
hearth-money collectors, as I have before menti- 
oned, that there were two millions one hundred 
thouſand inhabitants in this kingdom, who ought 
to be exempted from that tax on account of their 
poverty. This tax, on a houſe, or rather cabin, 
having but one fire hearth, was no more than 
two ſhillings and two pence, yearly, that is one 
halfpenny per week, computing the inhabitants 
of theſe houſes or cabins, having but one fire 
hearth each, at five to a houſe, the number of 
' houſcholders in the whole kingdom, ſo poor that 
| they could not without the . diſtreſs pay a 


tax 
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tax to the ſtate of one halfperiny per week, 
amounts to four hundred and twenty thouſand, 
the remaining houſeholders © inhabiting. houſes 
having each two fire hearths, or more, amount, 
by the ſame mode of calculation, to about 
three” hundred thouſand, and by the bill for 
reducing the hearth-money tax, all houſes hav- 
ing but one fire hearth, were exempted from 
payment of that tax, the owner performing 
certain requiſites ſpecified in the bill, and they 
were chargeable with no other; ſo here are 
four hundred and twenty thouſand houſeholders 
in Ireland exempted from all taxes on account 
of their poverty, and who by your ſcheme are 
each to have an equal right of voting for repre- 
ſentatives in parliament, with each of the other 
three hundred thoufand houſeholders occupying 
houſes with two firehearths and upwards. And 
of theſe three hundred thouſand houſeholders, a 
great proportion are perſons of very ſmall pro- 
perties, yet by your ſcheme the beggar occtpy- 
ing a cottage, the working artizan, or labourer, 
inhabiting a houſe with two firehearths, one 
half of it perhaps let to another family, were to 
have an equal right of voting for repreſentatives 
in parliament, with the men of large real and 
perſonal property; and if ſuch a man happened 
to have two houſes, one in a city and one in the 
country, in the ſame department, 'he wis not to 
have a vote for each houſe, but a vote for one 
only: And as the number of houſcholders inha- 


3 


. 5 
birigg cabins with one firehearth, ſo wretchedly 
poor, that they cannot afford to pay one halt- 


penny per week as a tax for the ſupport of the 
ſtate, exceeds the number of all the other houſe- 


bauoolders in the nation put together, and as 


amongſt the houſeholders inhabiting houſes with 
two firehearths or more, the number of poor 
' artizans procuring their livelihood by manual 
labour, and of other poor perſons, infinitely ex- 
ceed the number of wealthy houſeholders ; two 
hundred and eighty members of the Houſe of 
Commons would, by your ſcheme, be elected by 
the beggars, the labourers, the artizans depend- 
ing for their exiſtence on their daily labour, and 
by other indigent claſſes of the community, and 
the only repreſentation of all real and perſonal 
property in the houſe of commons would conſiſt 
of 64 members, the repreſentatives of counties. 
By your ſcheme, the Romaniſts are to be admit 

ted into both houſes of parliament without the 
teſt, and to ſhew that by your ſcheme the infi- 
nite majority of the electors of two hundred and 
eighty members of the Houſe of Commons 
would be Romaniſts, I ſhall reſort firſt to the au- 
thority of your colleague Mr. Tone, in his afore- 
faid Rate of Ireland, drawn up for the uſe of the 
French, Convention, and ſecondly, to your own 
authority. Mr. Tone writes thus ; © The Catho- 
„ licks, the great body of the people, are in the 
« loweſt degree of ignorance, the whole peaſan- 
66 1 of Ireland, the moſt oppreſſed and T4 


/ 


„ 
ed in Europe, may be ſaid to be Catholick. In 
“ Ireland the name of England and her power 
« is univerſally odious; the Catholicks are ene- 
mies to the Engliſh power from a hatred to the 
* Engliſh name. The intereſt of the Iriſh ari- 
« ftocrats (that is, the proteſtants and gentry ' 
« poſſefled of eſtates) is adverſe to that of the 
10 people, their own tenantry would deſert and 
«© turn againſt them.” And now, fir, I ſhall 
quote your own authority to eſtabliſh the ſame - 
point, You aſſert in your addreſs that three 
fourths of the inhabitants of Ireland are Roma- 
niſts: (1 admit two thirds are fo) as all the inha- 
bitants muſt occupy houſes, and as the Iriſh. 
| cabins, the moſt numerous claſs of houſes, con- 
tain in general but one family each, the number 

of houſes in the kingdom inhabited by prote- 
ſtants and Romaniſts muſt be in nearly the ſame 
proportion, if the ratio, in favour of the Roma- 
niſts does not exceed; as the inhabitants of ca- 
bins, holding only one family each, are almoſt 
entirely Romaniſts ; hence by your own calcula: 
tion the Romiſh electors would exceed the Pro- 
teſtant in proportion of three to one at leaſt. In 
the preſent ſlate of the elective franchiſe, the Pro- 
teſtant electors infinitely exceed the Romaniſts, 
for the landed eſtates are moſtly in the hands of 


Proteſtants, and the corporators are almoſt all 0 


Proteſtants; your ſcheme therefore is calculated 
utterly to root out the Proteſtant intereſt in Ire- 


land, as the — of your 1 812 of ſeparation. 15 


r 
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Thus it is clear as well from your on authority, 
as that of your colleague Mr. Tone, that the 
great body of electors of two hundred and eigh- 
ty members of the Houſe of Commons, would 
conſiſt of beggars, labourers, and poorer arti- 
_ zans of the kingdom, all Romaniſts, who accord- 
ing to Mr. Tone hate and abhor the Engliſh 

name; that is, as | have before ſhewed, all Pro- 
teſtants ; it could not be expected, or hoped for, 
that n electors would elect Proteſtant repre- 
ſentati ves, they would to a certainty elect Roma- 
niſts, and ſuch only as manifeſted the grrateſt 
hatred and malevolence to Proteſtants; and for 
the moſt part men of deſperate fortunes, your 
populgr and energetick Romaniſts, the leaders of the 
murderous affociation of united Iriſhmen; and 
in ſhort the chiefs of the Catilinarian gang of 
aſſaſſins and robbers, who now infeſt the country, 
would be the perſons elected: and pre · eminence 
in every kind of wickedneſs would be a certain 
title to the ſy of ſuch electors. Thus four 
fifths, if not five ſixths of the houſe of commons, 
would conſiſt of Romaniſts, men of ſmall or of 
no property, of aſſaſſins, and robbers, enemies of 
the Britiſh Empire, their animoſity againſt Pro- 


teſtants inflamed, as well by bigotry, envy of 
their proſperity, and avarice, as by the received 
opinions of them all, that their proteſtant fellow 
ſubjects are uſurpers of the eſtates of their ance- 
ftors : and rendered more deſperate, dangerous, 
and inclined to * by their ignorance, ſemi 

| * 
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barbarity, and poverty, according to Mr. Tone. 
The principle of the conftitution, and on which 
borough repreſentation was originally inſtituted, 
viz. That property, not numbers, ought to be 
actually repreſented in the Houſe of Commons, 
would be compleatly overturned; numbers would 
prevail over property, and the purſe of the nati- 
on, excluſively truſted to that Houſe by the con- 
ſtitution, would be torn from the cuſtody of the 
opulent, from whofe coffers all its treaſures are 
collected and recruited, and delivered over to the 
Indigent and needy, whoſe poverty not only dif- 
ables them from contributing one mite to its 
contents, but would moſt certainly invite and 
induce them to peculation and plunder of the 
| publick, to ſupply their wants and gratify their 
avarice and all other vices: The immediate con- 
ſequences would be, the overturning the Proteſ- 
tant eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate, publick 
diſtreſs, murder, baniſhment, plunder, confifcati- 
on, and a rebellion to ſever this country from 
the Britiſh Empire. Your coadjutor Mr. Tone 
could not have deviſed a better engine for carry- 
ing on his project of ſeparation, than your 
"ſcheme of reform, if carried into execution; 
which induces me ſtrongly to ſuſpect, as I have 
already hinted, that it is not entirely of your 
_ own invention, but that you had the benefit of 
his affiſtance at leaſt. In vain would the legal 
authority of the crown : and the Houſe of Lords, 
ſtruggle mma the EE. enterprizes of ſuch 
ELM Houle 
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a Houſe of commons; ; every one acquainted 
with the hiſtory of his own country in the Dight- 
eſt degree, knows the immenſe powers in the 
Nate claimed, acquired, and exerciſed by the 
Houſe of Commons ſince the extinction of the line 
of Tudor; and the limitation and reduction of the 
prerogative of the crown. It is very clear that 
the Houſe of Commons, conſidering. its preſent 
powers, if all influence of the crown, peerage, 

and ariſtocracy, was excluded from it, and if it 
was guided and ruled by turbulent and ambiti- 
ous men, might eaſily overturn the preſent 
frame of the conſtitution ; and that ſuch a Houſe 
of Commons, as your project of reformation 
offers to the nation, would not only be free from 
all influence of the crown, peerage, and ariſto- 
cracy, but would be compoſed of the meaneſt 
and moſt intemperate members of ſociety, in deſ- 
perate circumſtances, ready (to uſe your colleague 
Tone's language) for any change, becauſe no 
change could make them worſe, flagitious, ig- 
norant, and bigoted, and therefore the tools 
ſpecially adapted to the execution of the daring 
projets of wicked and ambitious demagogues ; 
they would conſider the higher claſſes of fociety 
as their natural enemies, and endeavour to hunt 
the ariſtocracy from the country by every ſpecies 
of violence and outrage, and to found a demo- 
cratick Romiſh republick, ſeparated from the 
"Britiſh empire, on the ruins of the monarchy, 
the peerage, and the ariſtocracy. in general. As 
to the change of the national religious eſtabliſh- | 
ment, 
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ment, you have furniſhed convincing proofs, 
you have even been at great pains to demon- 
ſtrate, that it would give you no uneaſineſs, nay, 
that it would meet your hearty approbation; 
to a modern philoſopher, a moſque, a pagoda, a 
Romiſh chapel, a diflenting conventicle, and a 
proteſtant church, are equally acceptable, as pla- 
ces of worſhip; the politician who derides all 
religion as prieſtcraft, will affect to be of that 
religion moſt palatable to the party he eſpouſes, 
or which eſpouſes him: and you have diſplayed 
ſuch ſymptoms of your attachment to republi- 
- caniſm on the French plan, that no reaſonable 
perſon. can doubt your eaſy acquieſcence with 
ſuch a revolution in this kingdom, as has been 
eſſected in France; moſt people indeed conjec- 
ture, that you would not be long contented even 
with ſuch a form of government, unleſs you 
ſhould be elected one of the directory; ; nor in- 
deed with any form of government, if the chief 
management of the publick purſe, and publick 
adminiſtration was withheld from your inſatia- 
ble avarice and ambition. | 


FP 2 
ſcheme of reform, there are ſome abſurdities in 


it, which deſerve notice; not to aggravate its 


political and moral turpitude, that is impoſſible; 
but to expoſe the folly of the projector in ſome 
particulars, and to ſhew that folly and miſchief 
may be n in the ſame houſe. The 
F | 3 
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kingdom is, by your ſcheme, to be divided into 
departments, each department to contain five 
thouſand houfes, local population in this and in 
every other kingdom is of a fluctuating nature, 
cities, towns, villages, and large tracts of coun- 
try, which were heretofore very populous, are 
now but thinly inhabited; in England ſome 
towns, fuch'as Manchefter, Liverpool; and Bir- 
mingham, have ſwelled in a few years to ten 
times their former bulk, their inhabitants en- 
creaſing in that proportion; whilſt other ancient 
towns and cities, ſuch as Lincoln, have decreaſed; 
_ fimilar has been the revolution reſpecting the in- 
habitants of large tracts of country, and the re- 
publican faction in England, whoſe underſtrapper 
you are here, and their and your great apoſtles, 
Paine, Price, and Prieſtley, found their argu- 
ments for àa reform of the repreſentation of the 
people in England, on the inequality of it, 
arifing from theſe changes in the ſtate of local 
population: and your arguments for a reform 
in Ireland, are founded in a great meaſure on 
the ſame principle. If fuch changes in local po- 
pulation have taken place in England (a country 
for ages enjoying the ſweets of a regular govern- 
ment) in ſhort ſpaces of time, ſome of them 
within the memory of perſons now living; 
much greater changes of that nature are to be 
expected, and are in fact experienced, in Ireland, 
a country not yet two hundred years redaimed, 
for the moſt part, from a ſtate of barbariſm, and 
_ that Rope of time twice in a great mea- 
ſure 
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ſure depopulated by inteſtine war. I can remem· 
ber the city of Dublin, one fourth leſs than it is 
at preſent; the village of the Black Rock near 
Dublin, fifty years ago, contained three houſes 
only, it now with its environs, contains five 
hundred, if not more. The town of Belfaſt, that 
hot - bed of ſedition, infamous for its turbulence - 
Even in the time of Cromwell, as may be ſeen in 
Milton's Works, has been nearly doubled in fize 
within half a century ; whilſt the- ancient town 
of Carrickfergus has been diminiſhed in the fame - 
proportion: and the town of Belfaſt itſelf is now 
on the decline by the decay of its trade, owing 
to the reſtleſs diſpoſition of its factious inhabi- 
tants. Revolutionary principles do not foſter com- 
merce—trade is nurſed in the cradle of peace and 
tranquillity—the changes in local population in 
Ireland conſtantly viſible, muſt require a con- 
_ Rant variation in the limits of your propoſed de- 
partments, and at every election of repreſenta- 
tives, there muſt be, to preſerve your equality 
of repreſentation, a new diviſion of the king- 
dom, into departments; the immenſe increafe of 
the number of electors, from leſs than eighty | 
thouſand, the preſent ' computed number, -to 
ſeven hundred. thouſand and upwards by your 
ſcheme, and theſe for the moſt part ſemi-barbari- 
ans, would of itſelf cauſe very great, if not ir- 
remediable, confuſion in the elections of mem- 
bers of parliament. The undefineable limits of 
the departments. for wy length of time, would 
JT; 
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EN I fuch Akon utterly impracticable. The 
deſperate ruſſian, who alone could propoſe him- 
ſelf as a candidate for a ſeat in parliament, for 
any department, with any probability of ſucceſs, 
could never know with certainty what ſet of 
_ eleftors to ſolicit for votes; previous to each ge- 
neral election, to preſerve equality of repreſenta- 
tion, a new diviſion muſt be attempted: the 
election muſt immediately follow the diviſion, 
becauſe every day might cauſe a change in the 
local population: the ſhifting of the departments 
, muſt. be attended with inextricable confuſion ; 
the party views of active demogogues, living in 
different departments, would create inſurmount- 


© able difficulties in every attempt of a new divi- 


ſion; the very nature of the propoſed diviſions 
would render them impracticable in many in- 
ſtances. Suppoſe one department to decreaſe, 
after the limits of it were firſt defined, from 

- five thoufand houſes to half that number, or to 
Increaſe in the ſame proportion, before a new 
election, or during any given period; and ſup». 

» poſe the departments ſurrounding it on every 


ide, had neither encreaſed or decreaſed, or in a 


much leſs proportion during that period, a caſe 
which would often happen, where the depart- 
ments were partly compoſed of cities, towns, and 
- populous villages; how would the limits of the 
_ encloſed increaſed or diminiſhed department be 
aſcertained on a new diviſion ? If its population 
increaſed, i its limits muſt decreaſe, and vice verſa; 

- | | mult 
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muſt the limits of all the adjacent ſurrounding | 


departments, and their adjacent departments, be 
puſhed in, and puſhed out, according to the 


nature of the change of the population of the 
encloſed department? and muſt a progreſſive 
convulſion of compreſſion or dilation be circu. 
lated in a ring through all the departments of 


the Rate, and all their inhabitants? The idea 


brings to my mind the foporifick operation of 
the lecture in the enn, on the N of at- 


tendant Dunces, 


4 


| beet 80 frown the midmoſt che nutation ſpreads, 
"Round and more round o'er all the ſea of heads. 


— the abſurdity of: your ene rf TY | 


perm A permanent equality of repreſentation as 


to number of electors, is glaringly ridiculous; 
and as to its folly and impracticability can be 
only rivalled by the projects of the profeſſors in 
the Gulliverian academy of Lagado; and yet it 
fully and ſufficiently, manifeſts the ſpirit of moſt 
dangerous innovation in the projector. Thus, 
ſir, I conclude my ſtrictures on your projected 
ſcheme of reform: truſting that I have diſſected 
your propoſed felonious. repreſentation (to ule a 
phraſe of your own in debate) as ſurgeons dif- 


ſect malefactors, as well for publics dene as 
E en N e 
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OR "ay 
The que. And now, ſir, I. ſhall conſider. the queſtions, 
tion whe- | 

ther any whether any. reform is requiſite in the preſent 

ranges mode of repreſentation of the people in parlia- 
reform jn ment, from actual or ſuppoſed abuſes in it; and 
repreſen · Whether. the exiſting laws of the land, with ſmall 

; 1 additions to them, do nat afford full and ade- 

diſcuſſed. quate means for the correction of ſuch abuſes, as 

may have crept into it. The preſent mode of 
county repreſentation, you have in your, pro- 
poſed ſcheme. of reform, allowed to requjre.no 
amendment, as it is by your ſcheme. to remain 
on its preſent footing ; againſt the preſent bo- 
rough repreſentation it is objected that the ſeats 
in parliament for many boroughs are ſold by ne- 
cebeſſitous and corrupt men, who. have obtained a 
_ dowineerivg intereſt, over their fellow corpo- 
rators; that others of them are under the patro- 
nage of great noblemen, or of powerful and 
rich commoners, ho control and command 
the votes of the corporators ſo far, as to procure 
perſons of, their nomination to be returned to 
parliament, as members for ſuch boroughs; and 
that both the ſale of, and nomination to, ſeats 
in parliament for ſuch boroughs, are procured, 
either from the faulty original conſtitution of 
them, communicating their corporate rights to a 
very {mall number of perſons, in ſome caſes, to 
twelve burgeſſes only; or by the exertion of 
the intereſt of the aforeſaid patrons of theſe 
- boroughs, in procuring ſuch perſons only to be 
ee andere of theſe corporations, as have 
. engaged 
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engaged e to vote as they ſhall direct: and 
in excluding many perſons from admiſſion, 'who 
from the fair conſtruction of their foundation 
charters are entitled to be admitted members. It 
is alſo urged againſt borough repreſentation in 
general, that it conſines the election of repreſen- 
tatives of the Commons in parliament to à very 
ſmall number of perſons, excluding the great maſs 
of the people from the privilege of voting for 
members of parliament. I ſhall conſider theſe Otjedions 
objections ſeriatim. As to the firſt, the ſale of . gg 
ſeats in patliament for boroughs, I admit it is an n 
abuſe, but it is not an abuſe of any great magni- m—_ He 
tude. | I have carefully examined the ſtate of the 2 
borough repreſentation in the laſt parliament; dered. 
and have found that the members who were ge- 
nerally reputed to have purchaſed ſeats in it, did 
not amount to more than thirty, if to ſo many. 
A great proportion of which were barriſters, ſo 
that the purchaſing members did not amount to 
above a tenth part of the Houſe. Many boroughs, 
reputed venal, returned a puf̃chaſer for one ſeat 
only, the other ſeat being filled by the patron, or 
by one of his immediate dependants. And of all 1 
the ſubjects of this kingdom you, fir, have the | | 
| 


leaft reaſon to complain of ſuch venal repreſenta- | 
tion. Every member of the laſt parliament, who _ 

_ exerciſed his oratorical talents under your auſ- , 
pices, fat in the Houſe; as repreſentative for a bo. 
rough moſt notoriouſly venal, three gentlemen _ 

_excepted, and two of theſe ſat as repreſentatives 
e „„ = 


s 
of boroughs under the influence of patrons; and 
the third, for a corporate town; they were all 
barriſters. The ill ſucceſs of ſome of your adhe- 
rents in the trade of parliament, and their inabi- 
lity or diſinclination to repurchaſe; owing to their 
ill ſucceſs, you have pathetically lamented in your 
'addreſs,” as I have already noted. The exiſting 
laws, if properly enforced, afford ſome remedy 
of this venality of ſeats in parliament; and if they 
do not afford a compleat one, it is very eaſy to 
deviſe laws, whoſe” operhtion would prevent, or 
detect and puniſh, ſuch corruption. Teſts, ab- 


jiuring all corrupt means of obtaining ſeats,” may 


be impoſed on all members on their taking their 


ſeats. The penalties of perjury, excluſion from, 


and perpetual diſability to ſit, in parliament; and 


deprivation of, and perpetual excluſion from, all 


corporate privileges, may be inflicted on the cor- 
ruptor when detected, and ſpecial means of de- 
tection of all ſuch corrupt bargains may be pre- 


Zo ſcribed. When venality is detected, the corpora- 
tors guilty of, aiding, or abetting, the corrupti- 


on, may be disfranchiſed, and otherwife heavily 
puniſhed, and proviſion made, for transferring 
and extending the franchiſes of the corporation 
to other perſons, and to greater numbers, by the 
grant of a new charter, or by ſpecial authority of 
parliament. Such wholeſome regulations will 
prevent the abuſe of the franchiſes of boroughs 
by the ſale of ſeats in parliament, without alter- 
ing mn the preſent frame of the conſti- 
. 5 tution. 
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tution. Greedy adventurers in the trade of par- 
. hament will by ſuch means be for ever excluded; 
and muſt betake themſelves to honeſter employ -. 
ments; and I do not know any one perſon in the 
kingdom, ſuch laws will operate againſt, with ſo 
much eſſect, as againſt yourſelf; when they ſhall 
be enacted, you muſt ſhut up your ſhop, cloſe 
your books, abandon your hitherto moſt lucra- 
tive trade, and live on your ill-gotten acquiſiti- 
ons. You have ſufficient penetration to diſcover, 
that the enacting ſuch laws would operate to your 
own diſad vantage; and therefore though you de- 
claim againſt the abuſe of venality in borough re- 


preſentation, you mean only to deceive and in- 


flame the vulgar by ſuch declamations: You do 
not intend correction or improvement. Your 
aim is utter ſubverſion, not reformation of the 
conſtitution, and your project manifeſts it. So 
far as ſuch corrective and preventive laws may be 
ſaid to be a reform in parliament, 4 admit the 
expediency of ſuch reform. But what reaſonable 
argument can you ground on fo partial an abuſe 
_ eaſily curable by-the application of proper reme- 
dies, for the annihilation of the whole borough 
repreſentation, of all the corporations in the king - 
dom, cities, towns, and boroughs ſending repre- 
ſentatives to parliament ? Is the whole repreſen- 
tative body to ſuffer political death, becauſe a 


limb of it is aſſected by a diſeaſe eaſily curable? 
What opinion would be entertained of the men- 
tal ſanity of a ſurgeon, who becauſe a man's arm 
| : was 


1 Was ſlightiy bruiſed, would preſcribe the ſhoot- 
: ing him through the head as an eſfectual cure! 
or of an architect, who ſhould propoſe to demo- 
liſh the whole building to repair a fla w in the pa- 
rapet ? It. is almoſt impoſſible to give ſuch fort of 
arguments any ſerious anſwers. As to the ſecond 
objection againſt borough repreſentation, ariſing 
from the patronage of boroughs veſted in noble- 
men and commoners of great property, and chief. 
ly acquired by them by the ſituation of their eſ- 
om tying within, or adjacent to, the precincts. 
of boroughs; it cannot be ſupported”. on the 
ground of venality. Such noblemen and com- 
moners receive no pecuniary advantage from ſuch 
patronage; on the contrary, the ſupport. of their 
intereſt in theſe patronized corporations, is at- 
tended by conſiderable trouble and expence; and 
they recommend to the ſeats in parliament, men 
ſtrongly connected with themſelves, and under 
their influence. You ſtate, ſir, in your addreſs, 
that the patronage of a borough is ſometimes ſold 
to a rich nobleman or commoner for the ſym of 
fixteen thouſand pounds, which, if true, ſhews, 
that no perſon except ſuch as poſſeſs very large 


properties, can obtain or retain the patronage of 


ſuch a borough. The annual legal intereſt of ſix- 


teen thouſand pounds amounts to nine hundred 


and ſixty pounds, and to this muſt be added the 
coſt of maintaining the intereſt in the borough, 

; he n n annually unt to a conſiderable 
6nd oi | ſum; _ 
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ſum; hence the retaining the patronage of ſuch 2 
borough, muſt ſand the patron in the annual 
expence of above one thouſand pounds, an ex- 
pence which octennial and other contingent ſales 
of the ſeats would never defray: Conſequently, 
if views of advantage from the ſale of the ſeats, 
were the inducements to the purchaſe, the pur. 
chaſers muſt be-idiots indeed] but as [have above 
Hated, the ſeats for theſe boroughs are never 
fold; and reſpecting ſuch boroughs, no reform is 
neceſſary. The true ſource of actual parliamen- 
tary repreſentation is property; the Houſe of 
Commons judges and decides on the ſums neceſ- 
fry to be levied on the ſubject for defraying the 
expences of the ſtate, they will not ſuffer the leaſt 
alteration of their decifions on that ſubject to be 
made by the other branches of the legiſlature, 
The neceſſity, the quantum, and the expenditure of 
the publick ſupplies, are under their peculiar cog · 
ninzance and juriſdiction. This ſuperintendance 
has beſtowed on that Houſe all the reſt of its pow- 
ers and privileges, which it has gradually acquir- 
ed ſince its firſt formation in the reign of Henry 
the 3d: It is therefore highly conſiſtent with the 
original principles of our conſtitution, that the 
members of ſociety who have moſt property, 
ſhould have moſt influence in the Houſe of Com- 
mons: They who contribute moſt largely to the 
publick expence ſhould have moſt intereſt in that 
Houſe which raiſes the funds for defraying it, and 
N 3S . | directs 
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Grecte the erpenditure. The nobleman or r com- 

moner whoſe property amounts to ten \ thouſand 
pounds yearly, ſhould have a greater ſway in the 
Houſe of Commons, than the poor perſon, whoſe 


property amounts perhaps only to the value of 
the garments which cover him; becauſe: the one 


contributes largely to the expences of the ſtate, 


the other little or nothing. The rich nobleman, 
though he is taxed by the Houſe of Commons in- 
proportion to his property, yet cannot himſelf fit 


in it, he is therefore entitled to influence in that 


aſſembly, which he can no otherwiſe poſſeſs than 
by ſubſtitution; moſt of what I have here urged 
will apply to the rich commoner, patron of a bo- 
rough; the principle, on which his claĩm to in- 
fluence in the Houſe of Commons reſts, is the 
ſame; he indeed may fit in that Houſe, and gene- 
rally does, for one of the ſeats of his patronized 
borough, a privilege which the nobleman does 
not enjoy; but the magnitude of his property 
entitles the commoner to more intereſt there than 
one ſeat can confer upon him. The great ſtakes 
of both the rich nobleman and commoner in the 
ſtate generally ſecure their attachment to it; and 
engage both themſelves and their adherents to 
ſupport the real intereſts of their country; becauſe 
by ſo doing they ſupport their own. And this 
mixture of ariſtocratick influence with the demo- 
cratick part of our conſtitution, is admirably 
4 W to the correction of 1 and of errors 
| | e 
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incident to both, and harmonizes that unrivalled 
conſtitution. You do not, fir, urge the objecti- 
ons againſt that part of our parliamentary repre- 
ſentation, which proceeds from ſuch patronized 
| boroaglis, as are not venal, with a good grace; 
you never would have fat in parliament, if fuch 
| repreſentgtion had not exiſtence in our conſtitu- Rs 
L ton; neither your family, fortune, or acquire - 
ments could give you any rational hope of ſuch 
à diſtinction. Until the laſt parliament, when 
the citizens of Dublin were ſo far deceived by 
your preceding conduct, as to return you one of + 
their repreſentatives, you never had a ſeat in the 
Houſe of Commons, except for a patronized bo- 
rough, and whilſt you fat in parliament, as the 
- ſubſtitute of a nobleman, by whoſe intereſt you 
were returned, we never heard of your preſent 
deſperate project of pretended reform, nor what 
you now ſtile emancipation ; the ſupport of the 
proteſtant aſcendancy, a term coined by you, was 
then your cant; your patron, if you had then 
diſcloſed your malignant deſigns againſt the 
church and ſtate, might have diſcarded you. F 
Yet notwithſtanding your original admiſſion into i 
the Houſe of Commons as repreſentative for a 
patronized borough, which I ſhall always conſi- 
der a publick misfortune, I muſt at the fame 
time avow my approbation of that mode of re- 
preſentation in a qualified degree, as well for the 
reaſons J have given, as becauſe I have known 
ſome of the greateſt ornaments of their country, 
| | and 
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* 
and men who have done the moſt ſignal ſervices 


9 to it, eee into that n * ep _ 


The objeation, that many ae well intitled 
to the freedom of corporations, are notwithſtand- | 
ing excluded by eleQioneering intrigue, is fully 
- anſwered by ſtating, that they have their legal 
remedies for ſuch injuſtice by writs af manda- 

mus, and all abuſes in corporations except the 
venality above mentioned, and that too in ſome 
degree, is remediable, by the due courſe of the 

exiſting laws of the land, by writs of quo warran- 
to, and informations in the nature of quo war- 
ranto, and require not any new ſpecies of reform 
whatſoever; the exiſting laws duly exerted and 
which it is in the power of all injured parties con · 


ſtantly to reſort to, and to demand their eſſectual 


exertion, ſecuring the pure and undefiled exer- 
ciſe of the rights 8 on a borough at its 5 
original creation, 
11 1 is objetted,. that the es condition of 
ſome boroughs is vicious, in conferring the 
whole privilege of electing repreſentatives in par- 
ment on a ſovereign and twelve burgeſſes; it is 
to be remarked, that very few boroughs in this 
kingdom are ſo conſtituted, the charters of an infi- 
_ nite majority of the corporations in this kingdom, 
confer the privilege of voting for repreſentatives. 
in parliament, on the ſovereigns, burgeſſes, and 
freemen at large; and with reſpe& to ſuch as are 
fo conſtituted, it may be ig that the inveſt. 
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ing the principal inhabitants of ſome boroughs 
with the privilege of electing repreſentatives, in 
parliament for ſuch boroughs excluſively, was 
by no means an unreaſonable exertion. of the 
prerogative of the crown, but is well warran- 
ted by that principle of the conſtitution, which 
directs, that the repreſentation of the peo- 
ple in parliament ſhould be regulated, not 
by numbers, but by property and reſpectabi · 
lity; the principal inhabitants or landholders i in 
ſueh boroughs are actually repreſented in parlia- 
ment, the others virtually, and ſuch conſtitution 
may be peculiarly adapted to the circumſtances 
of ſome boroughs. - The excluſion of the great 
maſs of the people from interfering in the electi- 
on of repreſentatives in parliament, or from the 
elective franchiſe, by the preſent ſtate of borough 
| repreſentation, | conſider as the bulwark, and not 
as a weak and faulty part, of our conſtitution. 
From the firſt dawn of the Engliſh conſtituti- 
on to the preſent day, the members enjoying the 
elective franchiſes in England never amounted to 
one ſixtieth part of the people. The caſe has 
been the fame in Ireland ſince the communicati- 
on of the Engliſh conſtitution to this country, 
and it muſt always continue ſo, whilſt the actual 
repreſentation of property and reſpectability, and 
virtual repreſentation of numbers, continue to be 
principles of the conſtitution. In Britain, a 
country whoſe inhabitants are moſtly of the 
ſame religious perſuaſion, which has been long 
tub l. to a regular Es of- Laws, 2 due ad- 
miniſtration 


/ 
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| rhiniflbation of juſtice, and where the laws meet 
with due reverence and ſubmiſſion, * a dilation of 
the elective franchiſe, in ſome moderate degree, 
perhaps might not be attended with any deſtruc- 
tive con vulſion; the ſituation of this country is 
the very reverſe of that of Britain in all the above 
particulars; and if projects of reform are reject- 
ed in Britain, as tending to anarchy and revoluti- 
on, there are reaſons' for rejecting them here a 
thouſand fold ſtronger than the reaſons which 
have decided their rejection in the ſiſter country; | 
and how very ridiculous is your argument, or 
rather declamation,- againſt the preſent parlia- 
mentary conſtitution of Ireland,” calling it a bo 
rough parliament, and ftating that it was adequate - 
to the management of Ireland whilſt it continued a pro- 
vince, but e and inapplicable when that province 
became a nation !] Ireland though a kingdom with 
an independent legiſlature, i is till, and I hope ever 
will be, a province of the Britiſh empire; and its 
parliamentary conſtitution is the very fame with 
that of Great Britain. The boroughs | in England 
are as numerous in proportion as'the boroughs 
in Ireland, nor are they a whit more indepen- ; 
dent, more chaſte, or more incorrupt ; if Ireland 
has a borough parliament, ſo has Great Britain; 
the latter is a nation, at leaft in as large a ſenſe 
of the word, as the former, that parliament has 
been found adequate to the management of 
Great Britain, and a ſimilar parliament has been 
; found, and! truſt ever you be found, adequate af 
| LES, 
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| to the management of 3 whether i it de 4 
province, a nation, or both; and both it may be, 
and is. I truſt I have already ſhewn, that your 
why project of pretended reform, built on the princi- 
ple of extending actual repreſentation to the mals 
of the people, that is, of regulating it by num- 
bers, not by property, teems with deſtruction, 
ſubverſion, and rebellion ; that like Pandora's 
dox, it is a compoſition of all the plagues witk 
which the human race was ever  afflifted ; and 
conſequently that it is the true intereſt of every 
lover of his country, of all the inhabitants of Ire- 
land, whether proteſtants of the eſtabliſhed chbrch, 
diſſenters, or Romaniſts, (notwithſtanding your 
deceptious ſeductive arts to inliſt the latter claſs 
under your political ſtandard) to join as one man 
in ſupport of the preſent conſtitution of their 
country, and in maintaining the preſent mode of 

parliamentary repreſentation, as they tender the 
preſer vation of themſelves, their properties, their 
wives, their children and the future welfare of 
their poſterity in general; that they ought to 
conſider, that all the claſſes of people in a ſtate, 
form but the one ſtate, and that the lower and 
poorer claſſes, though excluded from the elective 
franchiſe, yet are repreſented in parliament by 
members elected by the richer and more reſpecta- 
ble claſſes; inaſmuch as ſuch members are repre- 
ſentatives of the inhabitants of the whole ſtate, 
which during the exiſtence of a regular govern- 
ment is one and indiviſible, and not barely, of 
the 
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the en who elect chem, who are. but part of 
the tate: : that che lower poorer claſſes, not wy 
cipating of the elective franchiſe, are never the leſs 
virtually repreſented, the richer and more reſpect- | 
able claſſes, enjoying the elective franchiſe, actually: 
and that virtual repreſentation confers as much be- 
nefit on the repreſented, as a&ual ; becauſe the re- 
- preſentatives are bound to conſult and guard the 
intereſts of the whole community equally; that 


ſuch has been, and from the nature of things muſt 
be, the principles and practice of every repreſentative 
government on earth: and that the extenſion of the 


elective franchiſe to the maſs of the people indiſ- 
criminately, would. render all repreſentative go- 
vernment impracticable, and would bury civil li- 

berty under its cumhrous ruins. In ſhort, a wiſc 
people will always conſider avaricious, greedy, im- 
Pportunate, inſatiable, . projecting, ambitious, de- 
mogogues, clamorous mendicant orators, and 


ſham patriots, as the moſt deltructive, deteſtable 
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Hane thus, ie; Koi what amendments and 
corrections our preſent ſyſtem of parliamentary re- 
preſentation may ſtand in need of, and how they 
are to be effected; and having ſhewn, that the 
abuſes which time may have introduced into that 
ſyſtem, are very eaſily remediable ; that the cor- 
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you call reform, that ſuch reform is not only ineu- 
pedient, but ruinous; and that no general reform 
is neceſſary; and having in a preceding part of my 
anſwer; expoſed the deſtructive and fraudulent ten- 
dency of that firſt part of your reform which you 
call emancipation, and that your projected reform 
of the repreſentation of the people in parliament 
would not give à conftitution to the people, nor Ca- 
tholic emancipation a people to the' conſtitution, as 
you quaintly and dogmatically expreſs yourſelf; 
T ſhall proceed to conſider your alleged grievance 
of the influence of the Engliſh Cabinet in Ireland, 
which influence you call a foreign yoke, urbe legifla- 
tive uſurpation of a humiliated and à tame tyrant ! 
1 am glad, fir, that you admit the Engliſh Cabinet 
to be a humiliated and tame tyrant, that is, if I 
underſtand you - right, a tyrant deprived of 
power, and conſcious of his ' impotence, and if 
this foreign cabinet is deprived of power, and 
conſcious of his impotence, it cannot retain a 
galling influence in Ireland, the influence of ſuch'a 
reduced tyrant muſt ariſe either from the folly of 
thoſe who ſubmit to its dictates, or from their con- 
ſciouſneſs of the wiſdom of its counſels, and the 
ſalutary effects of its meaſutes; if its influence 
| were. pernicious and deſtructive, even the folly of 
thoſe who had for a time ſubmitted to it could not 
inſure its duration, its exiſtence mult be tranſitory, 

as it would be only during pleafure, and even 
idiots cannot be long pleaſed with that which ig 
dieſtructive and painful; but if its influence ariſes 
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beneficence,, of it meaſures, its duration might 
de protracted; and if ſuch be the nature of the in- 
uener of the Engliſh Cabinet in Ireland, ' hope 
it will long continue. Bus firſt, fir, I muſt ex- 
plain your preciſe meaning of the words, If 
arte of the: Engliſh Cabinet, and'its. legiſlative gſur- 


- patiow'in, Iveland,; it ir this,. that the meaſures pro- 


poſed: to the Iriſh Parliamem for adoption by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and his chief ſecretary, 
(always Engliſkmen appoimed by his Majeſty with 
the advice of his Cabinet Councit in England} are 
previous is their being propoſed here, deviſed and 
digeſted by his Majeſty, and his Cabinet Council 
in England, and that the inſtuence of the fervants 
of the Crown in the Parliament of Ireland: is ſo 
great, that ſuch meaſures. are generally advpred 
here. Your complaints-0n-this-head, irh amount 
to this; that it iv a publick greievance that - his 
— Mayeſty: ſhould" interfere” in the' government of his 
kingdom of Ireland, part of his empire, infepars- 
bly annexed: to his imperial Crown of Great Bri- 
rain; it is the duty of the king, by his Minittert: 
to propoſe for the adoption of Parliament fuck 
meaſures, as he with- the advice of his Cabinet 
Couneil ſhall deem - neceſfity- or conducive to the 
ſafety and proſperity of his empire: he Bas by the. 
conſtitution an undoubted right to deliberate on 
choſe meaſures; be is reſident in England; and is it 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he wilt approve of ſuch 
meaſures: as may be recommended hy his-ſervants = 
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T to be propokd Kira 
adoption of his Purtiamvnc-of Treland, u Kingilom 
anne ned to und de pentlant upon hs 
imponial Crown of Great Brftain, without dom 
Tilting with His Cubitet Oeuncil in Puglund, on 
the propriety of ſuch meuſures, und in their ten- 
denty to promote the general welfare of the whole 
empire? Any perſon who maintains the doctrine, 
that the 'Bfitiſh Cabinet Council ought; not e in- 
rerfere with their alviceto dur eommon Sovereign 
pn uch meiſures, is an enemy to the ehe ien f 
rhe ro countries, antl to the unity of the empite: 
the Engfth Cabinet Council giving their advier to 
his Majefty on Trim meuſbres, are ſo far an Triſh 
Tabinet Cound, andl to cut - off all interference off = 

che 'Englith Cabinet Council in advifing his Ma- 
jeſty, with reſpelt to Triſh meaſures, is in 8 

to cut off All interferenoe of his Majeſty in the + 
vernment of his kingdom of Ireland; becatiſt he 
is relidetit in England, and canndt conftitutionally 
1d in tneaſures Which: regard his kingdom of Ire- 
kund without cotifdlting the Cabinet Counfel m 
Englund, as fuch meaſures ought not to operate 
extliſively for the benen, either of Ireland or 
Great Britain, but for the benefit of the empire in 
general, and no one meaſure of government can 
operate for the beneßt or detriment of kreland, 
which dots not operate for the benefit ur detr- 
met of Great Britain, when the intereſts of both 
rbuntties are rightly underſtocd! If his Majetty, 
xſiited by the attyice of his Cabinet Council” th 
e 3 _ 
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5 England is not to interfere with he governmente 
| his kingdom of Ireland, he muſt approve all mea- 
ſures, tranſmitted to him by his Cabinet Counſel 
in Ireland, or reject them, without conſulting with 
the Miniſters in England, with whom he conſults 
on all buſineſs of the empire, and without hearing 
them debated, or in any manner exerciſing his own 
judgment upon them, and this would in fact com- 
pleatly ſeparate the two countries to the ruin of 
Ireland, whoſe welfare, as I have already ſhewn, 
depends on her connexion with Britain; he might 
remain nominally King of Ireland, but he would 
be only nominally ſo; the very appointment of his 
Lieutenant in Ireland, now appointed with the ad- 
vice of his Cabinet Council in England, would be 
torn from him by the doctrine, that the Engliſh 
2 ought not to interfere with the affairs of 
Ireland; the meaſures reſpecting Ireland recom- 
3 by the Engliſh Cabinet, through the me- 
dium of the Lord Lieutenant and his Secretary, to 
the Iriſh Parliament, are generally firſt deviſed 
and digeſted by the Cabinet Council in Ireland, 
and. thence tranſmitted. to England, for the ap- 
probation of his Majeſty : And I do not find 
that ſuch meaſures receive any greater countenance 
or patronage from the Parliament of Ireland, than 
the meaſures of government i in Great Britain re- 
ceive from the Parliament of that country; ſuch | 
meaſures are freely debated, varied, approved, or 
| rejected, in both Parliaments. And the Cabinet 
Council of England, or rather his Majeſty, _ it 


is 
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you call them, n their Miniſters in 


„ 
is his Majeſty's lawful influence with his Iriſh - 
Parliament you. really mean, when you talk of 


the influence. of the Engliſh Cabinet in Ireland, 
and it is the lawful exertion of his Majeſty's - 


Prerogative as Sovereign of this realm you 


mean to exclude) has no more influence in 
the Iriſn Parliament, than in the Britiſh. To 
ſnew it is Majeſty's lawful authority you mean 
to aboliſn in this kingdom, when you talk of extin- 

guiſhing the influence of the Engliſh Cabinet, it is 
to be obſerved, that his Majeſty never 3 
his kingly office in the general affairs of govern- 
ment, and particularly in deviſing political mea- 
ſures to be-propoſed to his Parliament for their ap- 


_ probation, without firſt adviſing with his: Cabinet s 
Council; and you ſtate preciſely, that the unconſti- x 


tutional influence of the Crown, and what you falſely 


tile, the proſcription of the Catholicks, are the fun- 


damental cauſes of the diſcontent and jealouſy of 
Ireland; now what you here ſtile the influence of . 
the Crown, you in other parts of your addreſs ſtile 
the influence of the Britiſh Cabinet in the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland: and in truth throughout the 
whole addreſs, the moſt abuſive effuſion of malice 


I have ever read ! you make uſe of the words Mi- 


niſters of the Crown and Briti/h Cabinet, to ſignify 


the Crown and the King himſelf, by way of a little 


quibbling defence againſt legal proſecution. When- 


ever you mention any of our deceaſed Monarchs. 


the abuſe of whom is not by law puniſhable, 
plain 


= 
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plain terms, murderers. robbers, and cheats; it 
would be as yet, you. welt know, ſomevchat dan- 
gerous wo apply the ſame opprobrious Biltingſgate | 


language to the reigning Monarch. What you 
ſtile unconſtitutional influence of the Crown, ar of 
the Britiſ Cabinet in Paxkament, is nothing more 
or leſs, than che influence iv Parliament which the 
laws give to che reigning Monarch, and without” 
whick he would be no Sovereign whatſoever ; in 
ſhort, you mean His prerogative; as conferred and 
defiied By the las ef the land; which is his con- 
ſtitytionak inſtrenee, and the — _ of 
IRIS aac pageant rea 


W e eo propofis e conieinben 
you fone meaſure explain in the Litany with which ; 


| your conchide your addreſs, would bam from the 


Houſe of Commons, all kingly and. ariſtocratick 
influence, and would render all MonarchicaF go- _ 
vernment impratticable; it would in fact extinguiſh 

the Monarchy, and ſubſtitute ir its place a demo- 
 cratick repeblick, and all your rant of bombaſtick- 
figurative nonſenſe, calculated to 'blind the intel- 
lectuat viſion (to uit your own phraſe} of your 
readers by the duft of the rubbiſh, * Jack as /olf« 

« lepiflation, buprizing the Houſe of Hanover with 
* royatty, the people being ſponſors for their allegi- 
e ance to the liberty of the ſubjetts. Kings are 
« but ſatellites, your freedom is the luminary that 
aas called them to'the- flies,” and above alt that 
colicluſive- effort of your ſublime and Poetick ge- 


nius, 
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nius, for which you certainly merit rank amongſt 
— the quotations from whoſe works illuſtrate 


the precepts contained in the art of ſinking in poe= 
_ try, in which you ſo happily blend the ideas of the 


ſpindle, the diſtaff, and the ſchool boys top, wick 


that of the revolution of the planets round the ſun 
from the principle of attraction, in the following 
elegant effuſion ! © Reform is a principle of attrac- 


© tion about which the King and people would ſpin 


c ox guietly and mnſenfibly i in regular movements, and 
&« in a ſyſtem common to them both;” all this rant I ſay, 
is thundered forth pell mell on the reader, with a 
view the more effectually to conceal the hideous 
aſpe& of your gorgon project, and to prevent and 
obviate the terrors and deteſtation it would create 


eee 


| 1 "a wane ee 
ture of your pretended grievances and propoſed 


remedies, I ſhall proceed to the epitome of your 


principles as ſet forth in this addreſs. - You ſtate 


that the Miniſter of the-Crown has endeavoured 
« to render the King in Parliament every thing and 


** the prople nothing, that ſuch attempt renders him, 


i the Miaiſter, more a traitor to the conſtitution, 
<« than the people would be to the King, if they 
« 'ſhould advance in arms and place their leader 
FA on the Throne, becauſe-in them it would be on- 
e iy rebellion againſt their creature, the King, but 


Lian ether i. would be rebellon gt tis 
« Creator 


in che minds of all people, anne, 
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& Creator the people,” by the ener ere you 
e do not point out the Miniſter, but the King:“ 
Becauſe by the word other you mean the perſon 
created by the people, that is, as you ſtate it, the 
King. There is indeed a fort of juggling confu- 
ſion in the whole paragraph, which demonſtrates, 
that when you uſe the word Miniſter of the Crown, 
you really mean the King; and that you frequently 
reſort to this ſpecies of quibble ent the eee bs 
motives Sager amen, . 


„Nee chis We it appears, EM * . 
the King and his Parliament conjointly compoſe 


the ſupreme power of the ſtate: that is, the King, 


Lords and Commons acting in a body: but that 


there is a power infinitely above them, veſted in 
the people at large: and although the people com- 
poſe one eſtate of the Parliament, by their repre- 
ſentatives duly” elected, yet that the maſs of the 

people ſtill remains the ſupreme power in the 
ſtate, (as there muſt be ſome ſupreme power in 
every ſtate) and are not bound by the ordinances 
to which they conſent by their delegates. This is 


a novel doctrine unknown to the Britiſh- Conſtitu- 


tion, extracted from the modern French Code of 
Juriſprudence. By the Britiſh Conſtitution, the. 
King in Parliament, that is, acting in conjunction 
with his Parliament, acts in conjunction with his 
people, and therefore to aſſert, that the King in 
Parliament can be every thing, and the people no- 
Nee would be a blunder, if you did not mean to 

. 


CW) 
aſſert; that the maſs of the people, though pre- 
ſented in Parliament, yet remain the ſupreme 
power of the ſtate. A ſecond novel principle, 
avowed in this paragraph is, that no act whateyer - - 
committed by the people againſt ' the King, can 
amount to rebellion, even though they ſhould ad- 
vance in arms, and place their leader on the Throne, 
| becauſe as you ſtate, the people is the Creator, the 
King the Creature, and the Creator can never 
commit rebellion againſt his Creature: It follows 
alſo as a corollary from this doctrine, that the peo- 
ple, the Creator, may at their pleaſure annihilate 
their Creature, the King, becauſe from the very 
nature of Creation, the Creature has no right to 
a longer © exiſtence, than it ſhall pleaſe its Creator 
to limit, who may at any time juſtly put an end 
to that exiſtence. A third novel doctrine contain- 
cd in this paragraph is, that every attempt of the 
EKing and Parliament to ſecure, or to exerciſe, a 
ſupreme authority in the ſtate, is in the King a 
wicked rebellion againſt his Creator, the people, 
for which he, and the Parliament his abettors in 
ſuch attempt, deſerve the puniſhment of rebellion, 
that is, death and confiſcation : and that the peo- 
ple inflicting ſuch penalties on him and his abet- 
tors, are acting juſtly and conſtitutionally. This 
principle too is extracted from the French Code. 
The French Philoſophers dethroned and beheaded 
their King, becauſe à few of his adherents preſum- 
ed to defend him from aſſaſſination in his own pa- 
m__ 8 0 8 MY that is the people, and he and 
they 
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| they therefore, according to the new French Code, 


committed rebellion . againſt their ſovereign,” the 
people, and were juſtly condemned to death: A 
fourth novel doctrine advanced by you, is that 
ſuch attempt in King and Parliament would be 4 
wickeder act of rebellion in Ireland, more à rebel- - 
lian in equity (ab/urd. combination ) than in any 
other country, becauſe, as you expreſsly ſtate, ſuch 
apt would be the © Introduftion not only of a 
* Dgſpatick, but a foreign Yoke,” and in another 
part you Pate the King to be an ebſentes : that h, 
though Great Britain and Ireland form but one 


Empire, and 'though the King reſides. within 


that Empire, yet as he does not reſide in Ire- 
land, he is a foreigner and- an- abſentee, and. 
Great, Britain, as to Ireland is 4 firrign coun- 
try: How much you intend to encourage loy- 
alty in Ireland, and to foſter the cannexion be- 
tween the two countries, by inculcating ſuch doc- 
trines, I ſhall leave to the publick to judge, and 
they no doubt will do juſtice to your ſentiments ; 
3 the impudent, hypocritical, and 
fraudulent ejaculations of qualified attachment to 
kingly power, and to that connexion, contained in 
_ the ſpecies of e wig igri 
dre. You have officiouſly, zealauſly, and em- 
phatically juſtificd the inhuman Iriſh Maſſacre. of 
al the Proteſtants in this kingdom, which the 
Papiſn Rebels of 164 could lay their hands don, 
men, women, and children, as I have alu ty 
hays : * not 55 WY the preſent horrible 
* aaſlſaſſination 
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aſſaſſinatons and robberies, nightly committed 
throughqut raany parts of this kingdom, by popular 
aud energetick Remanifts, United Iriſhmen, but you. 
applaud them-—expreſfing yourſelf thus, as I have 
already noticed concerning them, they are the 
effects of ti ſpirit of palitical refurmatiau, 
and even in theſe caſes where charged to be car - 
ried to confiſcation, it is evident from the charge. 
« ſelf, \that confiſcation laoks to political. vengeance, 
< #0t private plunder, it is @ publick canſe, and let 
*© x0 man perſuade you that it is not the cauſe of. 
« Liberty on one fide and Tyranuy on the other.” 
Canfifc ation means the ſeizing of the goods and 
property of felons and traitors, and ſecuring them 
ſor the uſe of the publick. Artend, ye citizens of 
Dublin! Mr. Henry Grattan, who ance fat in 
Parliament aa one of your Repreſentatives, pub- 
liſhes an addreſs to you, in which with moſt un- 
paralleled impudence, be juſtfies and applauds the 
nightly aſſaſſinations and robberies of the United 
Iriſhmen! Theſe murderers and robbers, whoſe 
atrocities make the very blood of every honeſt 

man in the kingdom run cold at the recital, he 
tells you, are all glorious. patriots acting in the 
cauſe af liberty againſt tyranny } their robberies 
he calls canſſratiens, that is the lawful feigure of 
_ the property of traitors to be applied to the pub- 
lick uſe! According to him all your friends and 
relations laughtered in their beds at night, have 
been juſtly put to death as traitors to the publick 


ere * and their Wang 
Ze 
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ſeized by the murderers, to be applied to the 2 
port of the army of United Iriſhmen! The horrible 
maſſacre of your anceſtors, according to him, was 
alſo a juſt exertion of publick ſpirit in a ſimilar 
glorious cauſe of liberty! Such, fir, are the contents 
of your addreſs to your former Conſtituents, an 
addreſs I will venture to affirm, never yet ſurpaſſed, 
nay 1 may ſay equalled, in arrogance, impudence, 
falſehood, miſrepreſentation, rancour, and wick - 
edneſs, by any publication, which ever made its 
appearance, and eſcaped with impunity, in any ci- 
vilized country under the Sun; you know, ſir, 
l have neither miſquoted nor miſrepreſented you, 
and I recommend you very heartily to the patron- 
age and protection of your maſters, the Jacobins 


in Great Britain, and of their brethren in France 


and Ireland; they never yet met, and never will 
meet, with any human creature more deſerving of 


en 1 


ble ſociety. 


1 ö 


I ſhall now, ſir, ects dat by a bort 
: of Litany, as you conclude your addreſs, firſt ob- 


ſerving, that your laſt ejaculation—* However ir 


may pleaſe the Almighty to diſpoſe of Princes, and 
« of Parliaments——may the liberties of the people _ 


be | immortal,” ' openly” teaches that a limited 
monarchy, a government founded on the joint 
powers of a King, Lords, and Repreſentatives ot 


the people, is not the beſt or only mode of ſecur- 


ing the liberty of _ 2 chat ſuch liberty 
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way not only ſubſiſt, but may be of ſo. permanent 
a, nature, as to be immortal under a government 


without King or Parliament, that is under a Jacobin 
Democratick Republic, with a fervent prayer for 


the eſtabliſhment of which government, you con- - 


clude your addreſs, and a very Ln and conſiſ- 
tent concluſion it is! 5 . 55 


5 Now for my Ling ; 
May the preſent Conttination of the Britiſh Em- 


pire be Immortal; and may the King always enjoy 
that influence in both Houſes of Parliament, with 


which che conſtitution has inveſted him, and which 


is indiſpenſably neceſſary for the good government 
of the r 


May he Parliamentary Conſtitution be Immor- 
tal; ; and may it always be an operative part of the 
Conſtitution, confining the kingly power within 


- conſtitutional limits only; and may it never be able 


or inclined to encroach on the conſtitutional au- 


thority of the Crown, but may that authority, be 
for ever able t to maintain its own Conſtitutional 
, Right, 


. Mew the Houſe of Commons flouriſh ; ; may it 
ever be elected by the opulent and moſt reſpectable 
part of the people only; and may the whole com- 

numity, and the common intereſt of the whole 

SO: be the only objects of i its care by 

May 


* 
5 
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May the connexion between Great Britin nd 
Ireland be Immortal ; may the Britiſh Empire be 
one and indiviſible ; and may the traitorous at- 
temprs, of all greedy, clamorous, ſturdy beppars, 
mendicant orators, ſham patriots, deſperate pro- 
jeQors, French agents, and ſpies, and Jacobin in- 
_ cendiaries, to ſeparate this nation from ken 
hoe rants be abortive ! : | 


| May all ſuch Traitors "Ig the realm and "RE 
part (to uſe the phraſe of Mr. Henry Grattan) 
& viding on the waves of the Alantich;” ot may 
they meet the Fate of Macheath's ant in the 


opera, and be all either hanged or tranſported. 


May the Proteſtant religion, as how eſtabfied 
by law, continue to be the eſtabliſhed religion of 
the ſtare, and the Proteſtant aſcendancy in Church 
and State be Immortal; may all its profeſfors be 
inſpired with true chriftian courage, piety, and 
charity; and may all diſſenters from chat Chriſtian - 
cofhitiunion, of whatſoever denomination, be re- 
conciled and converted to ſt; and until it ſhall 


pleaſe the Almighty, fo ts ffluminate their under-- 


ſtandings, as to work ſuch a change in their opi- 
nions, may they enjoy perfect civil Freedom in the 
fulleſt and faireſt ſenſe, but tudy all Iuch of them 
a erronedully maintain doctrihes, fubveriive of 
the laws and conſtitution of the ſtate, as b. 'o 
faith, be excluded from all functions, es md 


employments in the ſtate; which would Torfi 
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them, -with opportunity and power to ſubvert, or | 
to attempt to ſubvert the Conſtitution of the Em- 
pire! May the perfect civil freedom of the ſubjeR, q 
never be artfully confounded with the enjoyment, . 
or capability of enjoyment, of the political power 
of the ſtate; and may excluſion from ſuch functi- 
ons, offices and employments, of all members of 
any ſe& of chriſtians, which maintain as points of 
faich, doctrines ſubverſive of the laws and conſti- 
tution of the ſtate, continue, as long as they ſhall 
perſiſt in profeſſing and . * doc- 
- trines! 
1 PATRICK DUIGENAN. 
— Dublin | ts BO] 


Fan, 20th, 1798. 
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